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VICTORY LAW 



Victory Law 



F RENT'S SHARP FACE LOST SOME OF 
its harshness, as he caught sight of her. It 
was at the unpretentious side door of the Staten 
Hotel, and she was just going in — listlessly, 
everything about her drooping, from the lovely rounded 
shoulders to the languid swing of her slender feet. 
And languor was no part of Victory Law. 

He challenged her, smilingly: "You're tired!'' 
She started, became aware of him; fatigue dropped 
from her like a wilted rose, and she said "oh, Mr. 
Frent ! " 

" You're tired," he repeated, " and you crept in here 
for a quiet cup of tea." 
" Yes." 

"In the Pine Room? So did I. Shall we have it 
together? " 

" I — " she hesitated, and under the flood of delicate 
colour was wholly beautiful — ^** I should love it, only you 
see — someone is waiting for me." 
" 0-o-o-oh ! " said Frent. 

" Yes " — still the colour deepened, under his amused, 
probing eyes — ** and I'm shockingly late. We re- 
hearsed until five today. Oh, this repertoire work is 
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10 VICTORY LAW 

appalling! Performance every night, and rehearsal 
all day — you've no idea of the drain." 

" Yes, I have," he said curtly. " Milhaus ought to 
be shot." 

" No — no, I wanted to do it — we all did. But 
everyone is worn out — except Mr. Karr: he's super- 
human. . . . Well, I must go in — you're coming 
too?" 

" If I shan't be in the way," said Frent modestly. 

" Nonsense ! A hotel restaurant is public property. 
Besides " — she blushed again — ^^ it's no one in par- 
ticular." 

" Dear me ! " Frent regarded her obliquely. " As 
bad as that ! Come, let us find him at once ! " 

As a matter of fact, he was alert to see the man who 
could turn Victory Law to blushes and the manner of 
sweet seventeen. 

They endured the stares of those rows of plush-and- 
enamel ladies that now go with the chairs of every 
well-regulated hotel, and finally came to the Pine Room. 
It was hidden away, at the end of many labyrinths ; too 
far for most guests, and too quiet for the enamel ladies. 
A handful of people remembered it, and sought its cool 
and green often enough to keep the head waiter in 
mellow mood. Here was no brie k brae of lattice work, 
but in place of walls stood tall hedges of the austere^ 
fragrant trees, arranged so that they rose to the ceil- 
ing — which was a skylight. Save for the inconspicu- 
ous green tables and chairs, the room was bare, but a 
little stream — not a fountain — trickled down among 
the trees at their thickest; and the floor was covered 
with pine needles. 

•* Ah ! " sighed Victory, breathing them rapturously. 
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And with the little sound, a tall man near the door got 
up quickly and came towards them. 

" It is Mr. Dexter,'* Victory told Frent, introducing 
the two men — " Mr. Craig Dexter," she added, look- 
ing at Frent a little anxiously. 

** Of course," Frent returned. ** Do you think be- 
cause I work for newspapers, I don't read them? " 

" Oh, but look here " — the tall man had a delight- 
fully big laugh, like a boy's, with a boy's frank em- 
barrassment — ^^ you know I — ^^ 

" Hm — school commissioner, social settlement mag- 
nate, lawyer for the Debret case " — Frent was telling 
them off on his long fingers — " First assistant District 
Attorney, and — future Congressman ! " 

^ Heaven second that motion," said Dexter fervently 
— though he was now crude red. " All the rest of it 
doesn't amount to — ^" 

" More than stepping-stones," finished Frent, with his 
keen smile. " Well, I must leave you " — nodding to a 
far corner — " I've work to do." 

** Oh," said Dexter — and if there was one thing that 
bit a comer into Frent's caustic middle-aged heart, it 
was a man who could look straight into your eyes and 
tell an amazing good lie — ^^ I was hoping you'd have tea 
with us." 

" Sorry," Frent shook his head, " I've just come from 
a saccharine symphony called * Naughty Nora ! ' I've 
to dilute some of my naughty notes on it, for tomor- 
row's issue. But perhaps " — he looked from one to the 
other of them, over the quaint tortoise-shell rims of his 
glasses — ^^ you'll ask me again? " 

Victory frowned at him severely. Dexter wrung his 
hand and said, ^^ rather! " 
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" I like that man," he added, as he and Victory turned 
to their table. " But who is he? What did you say his 
name is? " 

" Frent. Adam Frent — the biggest dramatic critic 
in America, unless one excepts Arthur Alden; and a 
valued friend of my mother. He is — oh how nice," 
she broke off girlishly, " tea's all here, and ready. I 
am tired ! " And she sank into the waiting chair with a 
little slump. 

^* Rehearsal all day again, I suppose? " Dexter too 
sat down, with an impatient shake of his big shoulders. 

Victory, when are you going to — ^* 

Yes — yes,'* she interrupted hastily, ** it's tomor- 
row night, you know, I am to do Hedda for the first 
time — I'm awfully frightened. Now don't scold, but 
let me give you tea. One lump? " 

** Yes — one — two — six, I don't care. Victory, 
you know, I cant stand this — look at me! No, no, 
drink your tea, poor little child, and eat something. 
I'm no better than the rest of them, to take care of you. 
There, drink your tea." 

But he let his get cold, unheeded, while he watched 
her: the sweep of the dark hair along the warm white 
cheek, the thick fringe of lashes, and the deep shadows 
that complemented them in exaggerating the already 
great dark eyes; the defiance of the small, straight 
nose, the contradictory tenderness of the generous 
mouth, and again the counter-contradiction of the 
stubborn cleft beneath it: everything about her was at 
once bold and fine, fashioned for superb things, and for 
exquisite. What Infuriated the man who sat opposite 
her, worshipping, was that she belonged In adoration not 
to him alone, but to thousands. Hundreds of thousands. 
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Not only to those who had seen her in the vivid fiesh and 
blood — though they of themselves were legion — but 
the annies who had her picture : to whom her beautiful 
carriage, her smile, that lovely turn of the head he 
yearned over, were as well known as to him. He felt 
cold hate of them, in his heart. That they mouthed her 
name, filled him with murder. 

** Victory, Victory,*' he said unevenly, — and he must 
have said it, were there fifty men in the room, instead of 
only Frent in his distant comer, and a couple of waiters 
— ^* when are you going to give in? When — you know 
why I asked you to come here today ! — when are you 
going to give in to me? '* 

She put down her cup, and instead of showing con- 
fusion, looked at him with entire seriousness. '^ Very 
soon," she said distinctly, ^^ if I do at all. Oh, I know 
— I ought to have decided long ago — I should have 
decided, only you wouldn't let me ! '' 

" No," he returned, steadily enough now ; " for when 
you decide, you will decide but one thing." 

Under what she read in his eyes, her own wavered. 
Her hands in her lap locked together. *^ Listen," she 
said, almost beseechingly, ^^ I'll tell you how I've thought 
it out: 

"You've known me for — how long is it? Six 
months ! Only since I've been famous — though that's 
nearly three years now — and since Mrs. Loring West 
invited me to her parties. Before that, I was just 
EUIn Law's daughter. Ah, they tell of the struggle 
of the girl who's unknown, of the fight with obscurity — 
I wonder, would they believe If one told them, the battle 
under the deadly weight of fame won by another? And 
such fame! It's crawling, creeping, inch by inch, with 
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the stone round one's neck dragging one forerer down 
and back — otil believe, I know, there's no start in life 
more damaging to a girl than to have a famous mother." 

She laughed a little, uncertainly. ^ That sounds like 
an epigram — it's the bitterest truth. I adored my 
mother; and the best day of my life dawned the day 
she died." 

** Victory!*' 

^ It's true. Ask Mr. Frent : people on the stage 
aren't intended to live human lives; they're slaves to 
that point of dazzling light, far, far ahead — toiling, 
•training every nerve to get to it. And when they look 
back over their shoulder, they see Age — gaining on 
them." 

This was not her voice, these arid tones of pronounce- 
ment. Dexter watched her, miserably. ** If my mother 
had lived — she was young you know, only thirty-nine 
— I should never have got there. I should have gone on 
in her company, playing ingenue parts tepidly, getting 
tepid recognition, growing tepidly satisfied with it. 
And one day, when I woke up," the voice was soft now, 
and low, " I should have hated her." 

** Victory ! " he begged. 

Her face changed. The eyes were deep wells of 
tenderness. " My dear, dear mother — ! But you have 
seen her. You know. After her death, I went to Mr. 
Milhaus — her manager, and of course mine. I told 
him I wanted a chance at something else besides sweet 
simplicity — that I wanted to create some of my 
mother's roles. He stared at me — no doubt he thought 
the shock had unhinged me slightly — but he was piti- 
ful, and he promised I should have a chance. I studied; 
I slaved; I had worked before, but never like that. 
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Trusting to the draw of my name, he cast me for Patda 
Tanqueray^ in a summer company. I failed. But I 
kept on. In September, Mr. Karr came imder the Mil- 
haus management — in spite of my failure, I was still 
playing the lead in that company — and we begged 
Mr. Milhaus to do a season of Ibsen. He thought us 
maniacs, and said so; but — ^ shall I ever forget it! — 
we dashed into a scene we'd practiced, the final scene in 
Ghosts. When we'd finished, he threw his arms round 
us and wept!" Victory herself put up a scrap of a 
handkerchief, and wiped away two tears that had run 
over. 

" Two months later we opened with A Dollys House^ 
and — you know the rest. From that opening night," 
said Victory, an almost supernatural light entering her 
face, *^ I ceased being ' Ellin Law's daughter ! ' 

*^ But you may think that was the end of the struggle ; 
it was simply the new beginning. Mr. Milhaus has 
never allowed me to stop working for a day. He has 
worked with me, by the hour, by the fortnight, coaching 
me in every inflection, every little point ; making me go 
over one line for as many as five hours at a stretch; 
and with each new role the same unremitting minute- 
ness — even now, when I've played them all except 
Hedda^ for years. He said yesterday, when we were 
all so tired we could have dropped : * Victory, we've 
won New York; and by the same token we'll win Lon- 
don ! ' You see, he's set his heart on that because he 
says it's the last citadel — my mother was English of 
course, and so tremendously liked there. Oh, if I shall 
win London — ! 

"You know," she concluded, rather tremulously, 

Mr. Milhaus has arranged an engagement for me there 
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in May — directly we'll have finished here; and after 
that a tour of the Colonies. We shouldn't play New 
York again for at lea^t a year." 

Dexter uttered an exclamation. ^^ And you think I'll 
stand — Victory, look at me ! Dear, I love you for all 
you've told me, and I do understand, believe it, I do! 
You've made a splendid fight, and reaped a splendid 
glory, and it'll be a wrench of course — giving up all 
that. But — ^let you go away from me, put half the 
world between us for a year? " He folded his arms 
inexorably. " Never ! It's not to be thought of." 

It was not the mere male-superb of him that sent 
that little thrill of apprehension through her: in the 
course of her twenty-six years of beauty and publicity, 
she knew that well enough. What caused her misgiv- 
ing was that he was the first to make the male seem 
bearable; whose other aspects routed the inalienable 
satyr, long enough to give her pause. "^You know," 
she said, faintly smiling, *^ you can't bully me into 
marrying you, but you might talk me into it — I've 
heard you're persuasive ! " 

'* Humph ! I could be a deal more persuasive," said 
he grimly, " if we weren't in this wretched restaurant. 
What the deuce did I ever suggest it for? Oh, of course 
— ^ it was near the theatre. All right,'* drawing a deep 
breath, "we'll talk. Or rather, you do the talking; 
I'll refute ! You've stated one side — ^" 

"Yes, and you can't refute that! — the thing I've 
slaved for, just within my hands! The other side — ^" 
she hesitated, stopped short. 

" Yes? " he leaned towards her impetuously. " The 
other side, Victory? " 

She did not speak for a moment, and when she did, it 
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was slowly, draggingly almost. ^^ The life of confusion, 
of tearing from place to place, the broken hours, and 
meals snatched any time — the whole chaos that is the 
* fascinating existence ' other women envy us ! And 
then the never-ending, the driving drudgery — no mat- 
ter how far one's climbed — " 

" Victory, let me take you out of it ! Let me, let 
me!'' 

** And then — the men," she finished, looking away 
from him. ** The men, whose synonym for actress — " 

^' If I could get my hands on them ! " he blazed. 
** Every one of them — the dogs ! " 

She smiled a little. *^And you think that would 
help? You think you can take the supreme egotists 
of the world, you or I — anyone — and teach them? 
I tell you they feed an idea, and feed it, until in its 
gorged strength it fastens its fangs into you and sucks 
your life. For example, you must have heard gossip 
of me? " 

"Yes, Victory, I have." He continued to look 
straight into her eyes, but his voice became low, and 
constrained. 

" Of course! The same old thing: they don't permit 
— the sublime conceit of them! — that we should suc- 
ceed without giving all credit to the man who stood be- 
hind! Very well: in this case, I'm willing too, to give 
him his great share. I've told you already what Mr. 
Milhaus — ^" 

** Ah ! " The man who loved her winced as though 
a knife had been plunged in him. It was true then, 
the gossip! 

** AU that he has done for me," she pursued, with an 
inflection he entirely missed. " Now, no matter how 
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much that was, it's over. I stand alone. And with all 
my intense gratitude to Mr. Milhaus, I know that I 
could start out tomorrow without him — without any 
management but my * own — and continue to succeed. 
Oh and I'd do it in a minute ! " she broke forth, with a 
bitterness he had not known was in her. " If only — 
I wouldn't strike Marcus Milhaus such a blow to stop 
the miserable mouths of all the men in the universe! 
Oh do you understand? '' 

** I think I do, Victory." If she could have looked 
into his mind and known what he understood ! ^' But 
as you say," relief flooded the constraint from his voice, 
" that's all over now ; and I respect the feeling that 
keeps you with this — with Milhaus. Only my 
darling," he begged her, " don't let it keep you with 
him ! Look, I'm not bullying now, I love you ! And it 
tears at my heart to have you dragged about amongst 
all this — can't you understand how a man would feel? 
And to see you wearing your life out, slaving, while I'd 
give my life if you'd only let me slave for you ! Don't 
you see how — ^" 

** I see, yes," said Victory gently. " You mean you 
feel for me as I feel for the theatre : nothing's too much." 

" Oh well — yes. Only you can't compare my love 
for a living woman, a woman like you, with — ^" 

She interrupted him passionately. " You don't un- 
derstand the theatre! You don't know it. I've told 
you the unlovely aspects of the life — they're in every 
life ; but I couldn't tell you what I feel for — " she put 
her hand up to her mouth ; stopped. " It's no use. We 
won't talk about that." 

"Victory," he returned steadily, "what's the use of 
any talk? You know how this is coming out; I know. 
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You can put all the arguments in creation on one side, 
and on the other there's the thing that outweighs cre- 
ation: there's our love for each other. Can you argue 
about that?" 

She was pale. " Please — '* 

" No. This has got to be fought out. You've 
begged the issue from the first ; now you have to answer 
me: you love me? " 

She ventured one look into his face. What she saw 
there set up a whirlwind within her. " I — " 

** Oh, Miss Law — what luck ! Somebody said you'd 
gone . . in the direction of the Staten ... so I " — ■ 
the man who had come up to their table, paused an 
instant — "if I'm not interrupting?" he suggested, 
glancing at the chair between them. 

" Do sit down," said Victory breathlessly. " Where 
did you come from? Will you have tea? We were just 
talking about — oh! Mr. Dexter, let me introduce 
Mr. Karr. You — you haven't met, I think?" 

"No," said Dexter, shortly (he had heard gossip of 
Karr, also). 

" I believe not^" said Karr, extending his hand. 
" Thanks, I've had tea, but .... ah, do go on with 
yours.'* He completely overlooked the two full cups, 
and the pile of congealed toast. Dexter hated him. 
He had thick grey hair, and a sensationally youthful 
face beneath it; and by reason of being slender and 
fine-boned, gave the impression of extraordinary height. 
In reality he lacked a good four of Dexter's inches. 

** I looked in," he was saying — the other man had 
to admit the magnetism of his remarkable voice — " to 
give you a message from Milhaus .... about the 
tarantella scene." 
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**Ye8?'' Victory was pretending to nibble a piece 
of toast. 

" Yes. We were all so taken up with Hedda today, 
we forgot • • • • to-night's performance altogether. 
Milhaus thinks • • • • we don't make enough of the 
second act, the tarantella part." • 

Another thing Dexter disliked about him, at once, 
was his manner of halting between phrases, as though 
selecting the very best words for you. Dexter called 
it " careful." 

And if this creature of the theatre had not come in 
just then, what would not Victory have told him! 

"You go often to the play, Mr. Dexter?" ¥jbltt 
turned to him. 

" Very little." 

"You .... don't care for it, perhaps? It bores 
you? " 

" I've no time for it." 

"Ah • . • • you are one of those busy men! You 
• • • get things done. I have no doubt it seems • . . 
very silly to you, our make-believe." 

" No genuine effort seems to me silly," returned Dex- 
ter, angrily conscious that he was being made to appear 
at a disadvantage, and at a critical moment. 

" Hm . . . genuine effort." Karr concealed a 
slight smile. " There is that, of course." That there 
was worlds else, which the man of business naturally 
could never fathom, the perfect courtesy of his silence 
ignored. Only he added to Victory, quietly, " I envied 
you that moment at the end of the third act, to-day." 

Her face lit up. "When Mr. Milhaus cried 
•Bravo!'? Oh, do you know what I thought? I 
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thought, during that moment, perhaps — perhaps I 
shall conquer Alden ! " 

Karr threw back his head and laughed. 

*^ Really," she persisted, her laugh rippling too. 

" This Alden,'* Karr explained to Dexter, " is a miser- 
able critic • • • the only one • • . who won't grovel 
as he should.*^ 

" Oh,** said Victory, " he set Mamma in a shrine. 
But he's to be there to-morrow night, and if only — " 

" Wait and see," said Karr softly. " When he hears 
that .... London is waiting to acclaim you — by the 
bye, I imderstand Milhaus has booked for the Maure- 
tania. May sixteenth." 

The color swept her cheek. Dexter, on the contrary, 
turned white. 

** Well, I must be off," said Karr, rising. " I see 
Frent over there ... I want five minutes with him. 
And oh " — his manner of turning towards Victory had 
the effect of obliterating the other man — *^ if you'll be 
at the theatre early, shall we run through the taran- 
tella scene together? " 

"Yes, please," she agreed rather faintly. "At 
eight." 

** Right. Au revoir then — Mr. Dexter, I look for- 
ward to meeting you again." 

He began, with his unhurried distinction, to cross 
the room towards Frent. 

" Victory! " Dexter reverted instantly. ** Before he 
came you were going to tell me — you were going to 
say — ^" 

Victory was staring ahead of her, and crumpling her 
handkerchief into a little ball. 
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" Dearest, look at me ! You were going to say — ? '* 

** Oh by the bye," said Karr, coming back leisurely, 
** I forgot the most important thing. Just after you 
left, Milhaus got a letter • • • from Dobbs in Lon- 
don.'' 

" Yes? " Victory turned eagerly. 

*' He said . . . he'd been in correspondence with the 
Lord Chamberlain, and • • • he quite hopes to arrange 
a command performance for you. Alt Windsor, of 
course." 

"At Windsor — of course," repeated Victory 
dazedly. " Oh it's all Mamma — the other King and 
Queen adored her, but — " 

** It will be you. And I rather fancy that will fetch 
Alden," Karr said serenely. " Oh . . . sorry to have 
disturbed you again." 

"Well! Is he really gone this time?" muttered 
Dexter. " Listen Victory — oh," he cried in despera- 
tion, "you aren't thinking the first thing about me! 
That actor chap — " 

She looked at him then ; her face aglow with an emo- 
tion he could as well have understood as the Hindu al- 
phabet. "A command performance! Did you hear 
— to play before the King and Queen, at Windsor! 
Oh I — I think," with a dazzling smile, " I should like 
to cry ! " 
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SAY,'* ASKED KARR, "WHO IS THIS 
Dexter? I seem to have seen him before." 

" Possibly,'* said Frent, continuing to scrib- 
ble. ^' He's the youngster who has been clean- 
ing up the Second District — Assistant District At- 
torney, at least one of them, and an enthusiastic reformer. 
People seem to think he's going to Congress." 

" Hm .... the remarkable thing about him is that 
. . . one's seen him twice with Victory Law." Karr 
continued to sip his Scotch, while gazing unobtrusively 
at the pair on the other side of the room. " Can't say 
that of any other man, you know." 

" Only Milhaus, and you, and Keating, and myself, 
and a few others," observed Frent, not looking up. 

** All her professional minions — exactly ! " 

" Thanks." 

" Oh, of course, you — but the rest of us. . . . I've 
not had two words with her on any but professional 
subjects, these entire three years. And I warrant Mil- 
haus will tell you the same. For all her . . . friendli- 
ness, she's remote. And the society chaps. • • • I say, 
Frent, you should have seen her decapitate young 
Twombly the other night ! It was deliciojas." 

" Was it? " said Frent. 

** Rather. You've heard what Harden said of her : 
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that she carries her pedestal round in her shopping bag, 

in case someone should ask her to sit down " 

Karr smiled, where another man, after three whiskies, 
would have laughed vociferously. 

She's jolly right about it, too,'* he concluded. 
Gives wonderful prestige, that sort of thing. But this 
Dexter • • • • it's rather interesting; and he's not such 
a youngster, you know . . . thirty-two, I should 
say." 

Frent went on filling pages with close small writing. 

" I wonder what his method is," Karr continued, re- 
flectively. 

"Eh — what?" 

** Of ministering to her vanity. And to which van- 
ity? It's the one avenue .... towards possessing a 



woman." 



**Look here, Karr," Frent glared over the rims of 
the tortoise-shell spectacles, " if you've come over here 
and made drivel of my work, for the purpose of perfect- 
ing a homily on female subjugation — ^" 

" Oh," said Karr agreeably, " I'll toddle. Only . . 
that is the one method," he reiterated, half to himself, 
half to the other; standing looking down on Frent's 
grizzled head: "study her vanities, select the most 
ravenous from among 'em, and • • • feed it. Make it 
so that • • • you're the only man who can feed it. 
Women of themselves are exquisite moulds." 

" Rubbish," grunted Frent. 

"Of course rubbish. But . . find the right essence 
for one of them oUce, and ... go mad. 'Bye." 

" Yes, I'm liable to go mad, I am," grumbled Frent. 
" But not over — confound the man and his voice ! Pity 
he can't use it on more responsive stuff than a mummy 
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of forty-three. Hullo — he's stopped to speak to Vic- 
tory again." 

Frent gathered up the remains of the naughty Nora ; 
the tortoise-shell glasses on their broad black ribbon fell 
from his sharp nose. " Victory," he repeated — softly, 
for a mummy of forty-three. 

Victory at that moment was leaving both Dexter and 
Karr, to go home to her early dinner. They had got 
no further, she and Dexter, and she was tired and had 
put him off till tomorrow; determining to have arrived 
by that time at some definite conclusion of her own. 

She dined, went to the theatre, threw herself with 
all her soul into the evening's performance of A DoWs 
House^ and was at last at home again; free to think, 
to try to force some substantial fact to the surface of 
her fluid, fighting points of view. 

Her apartment overlooked the Park, and when her 
maid had gone, she pulled a chair to the window, where 
she could gaze at the lovely stark lines of the March 
trees. She looked very young, and small, in the big 
winged chair; her white dressing-gown curled round her 
feet, and the two soft dark braids over her shoulders. 
And she was afraid, for the first time, of her own loneli- 
ness. ** Oh dear," she said aloud, after a few minutes' 
profound speculation, "I wish he weren't so attrac- 
tive ! " 

She sighed deeply; and took a generous bite out of 
the apple in her hand. " Things were going along so 
nicely (she went on after that inveterate habit of loneli- 
ness, murmuring to herself), and the London engage- 
ment would have been such a beautiful climax — will be, 
I mean, for I'd be a fool to renounce that. But — oh 
why did I tell him to come tomorrow morning? When 
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he's there, I seem to — to crumble- I'm ashamed of 
myself. And yet — (in the darkness she flushed hotly) 
it's wonderful! — just to give in." 

The rich voice sank to a whisper ; and Victory forgot 
the apple, and sat staring into the dimness of her empty 
room. Its shadows mocked her^ and the theatre seemed 
a fantasy; like its illusions, pitiable. She saw her life 
as it had been these last three years — the years of her 
brilliant harvest — and the vision appeared grotesque. 
She was a woman, twenty-six; in spite of momentary 
lapses of fatigue, radiant with vitality and a beauty at 
once delicate and sturdy; and she had voluntarily set 
her feet in a groove of its kind as narrow and full of 
common drudgery as a kitchen slavey's. For the sake 
of the applause of crowds of strange, gaping people, 
and one or two incomparable moments when she stood 
above the clouds! 

"And at forty," she muttered, her mobile face 
pinched, and no longer girlish, " you'll begin to * go off/ 
Instead of the climb, there'll begin the struggle to keep 
from slipping. And one day you'll get so tired, you'll 
give up altogether, and you'll look round and there 
will be — death. Vicky, Vicky " — she felt a sudden 
drenching rush of self-tendemess — ** don't do it, my 
dear! Take the beautiful alternative the gods have 
provided, and let Kings and Queens and everything else 
go to — 

" He is rather nice,** she murmured, slipping into bed. 

Next morning the battle was on again — as battles 
have a perverse habit of being, by daylight ; and while 
she drank her chocolate and crunched her toast, she 
reviewed the pros and cons from what she now called 
a reasonable basis. It was a fact that Dexter roused 
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in her the first " human emotion," as Victory designated 
it, she had known in her life. It was not complicated, 
as had been her love for her mother, by jealousy, nor 
was it doomed to early death because it had its root 
and feeding-place in the fact of physical magnetism — 
she had lived enough in the presence of that, to recog- 
nize and fly from it, before another woman would have 
been aware of its existence. The foundation of her 
intense admiration for Gilbert Karr was that he had 
never made love to her ; had never, in all the intimacies 
of the play or the stimulus of manufactured emotion, 
by his touch or look approached her. That the men 
who had, had speedily found the door shut in their 
faces, was proved by young Harden's nettled remark — 
now almost an epigram. 

No: she acknowledged in her feeling for Dexter a 
passion whose tendrils grew from the sense of serenity 
and peace when with him (and this was odd, as they 
invariably disputed) ; of complete and delicious relax- 
ation — as though she handed the taut reins of her 
brain into his hands, and said ^^ you take care of it for 
me ! " He gave her rest ; and the thrill of being mas- 
tered. 

Hence, inevitably, he did not stimulate her. The 
things that to her were all-important, to him appeared 
only from the viewpoint of health — that is, damaging, 
and of publicity — that is, unbearable. She remem- 
bered her intense astonishment when he had first stated 
to her his loathing of her name. on bill-boards, her pic- 
ture in newspapers. She had been bom, reared, edu- 
cated among these things. No, she accepted that, once 
and for all (or told herself she did): he would never 
understand the theatre. From the first it had been 
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entire surrender, or — nothing. Victory laid her check 
against the flowers that he had sent, and decided she 
could not quite bear nothing. As for her ambition, all 
her work, her ardent, wistful dreams, they were to find 
their coffin then? A coffin, for dreams? She became 
conscious that tears were rolling into her chocolate, 
and she sent it away, and dressed. Dexter was to come 
at eleven. At ten, she had decided to marry him. 

At half after ten, there was a violent ringing at the 
door, and Milhaus appeared: a short, lean, lightning- 
storm of a man, all piercing eyes and ink-black hair, 
and vivid gestures flashing past each other. He was at 
the meat of a conversation before you realized him in 
the room. 

" My dear Victory,** he began rapidly, " at Karr's 
suggestion I've brought the English contracts. Oh, of 
course it's all arranged and everything, but — heavens, 
child how pale you look this morning — raw eggs and 
milk, six a day and two quarts of milk — I'll speak to 
Miss Rayne — or perhaps it's your grey gown — I 
don't remember that I like you in grey. You wear it 
in Hedda though, don't you? Well, and what do you 
think of the notices? Keating did fairly well with 'em, 
eh — though I think small type's perhaps more distin- 
guished — still they looked very well. Now about these 
contracts — what? " 

"I said good morning," said Victory smiling. 
" Won't you sit down? " 

Milhaus laughed. "To be sure — to be sure. 
Thank you, my dear." He delayed long enough to 
shake her hand, and drop into a chair. Then he was 
off again. " You saw the notices — you think Keating 
did well with them? " 
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"Pve not read the papers, yet, this morning" — 
Victory sat down too. " Mr, Milhaus — " 

" Then tell Miss Rayne to bring them at once — and 
the list of dates for England, and Karr's poster /design. 
That fellow has some excellent — " 

" Mr. Milhaus," Victory tried again, " I want to — ^" 

" Bless me, child, you are pale ! WTiy what's the — • 
ah I know! It's because we're to do Hedda — hein? 
Stage-fright!" he chuckled delightedly, ** Hedda for 
the first time ! " 

" No, no — it's not that. It — I've something to 
tell you — " 

^And so you shall, mein kind^ so you shall! Just 
wait till we've got this contract business off our hands, 
and you shall tell me everything — anything — con- 
found Miss Rayne, where is the woman?" While he 
talked he had been ringing the bell, continuously. 

Now a composed, blond woman came to the door, and 
said " yes, Mr. Milhaus? " 

** I — I — how do you do ! Will you be ^o very kind 
as to get me Miss Law's list of English dates? And 
the morning papers. And Mr. Karr's poster design. 
If you please — thank you very much." 

When Milhaus was so angry with anyone that he 
could find no words to serve as vent, he invariably re- 
gained vocabulary by way of profound politeness. 

" A stupid woman," he muttered ; after Miss Rayne 
had returned in three minutes with all that he had 
asked for. 

*• Now then ! — why. Victory my dear what's the 
matter? " The papers and the poster design, the con- 
tracts and everything else fell from his hands, he trod 
on them ruthlessly, at sight of the look in her face. 
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But at the distress in his, her courage failed her. 
" Let us look over these things first,** she said uncer- 
tainly, " and then 1*11 tell you. Perhaps — it's nothing, 
after all.** 

And while he, as instantly as he had thrown them 
down, caught up the papers and launched into lively 
discussion of them, she was wondering : how am I going 
to tell him? That his patience, all his work, has been 
for nothing? How am I to offer him money, for the 
loss of that run in London ! He had stopped, suddenly. 
In the midst of elaborating some clause in the contract, 
he brusquely swept the papers with his wiry arms, 
leaned across the table on them, and she saw that there 
were tears in his eyes. 

" My dear, while we*re talking all this," he said, " I*m 
thinking of your mother. I*m thinking thank God she 
didn*t live to see it all! She was a great actress, Vic- 
tory, but you've surpassed her.'* 

" Mr. Milhaus ! '* The girl caught her breath. " Do 
you think that?" 

" Do I think it ! Ask any critic in New York — ask 
Frent — after tonight ask Alden — after next June, ask 
any man in London. Do I think it ! I tell you, Hedda 
was her greatest role, and if you play Hedda tonight 
as you played her yesterday — my God in heaven, it 
made me forget I was an old man ! ** 

Victory was trembling. **Dear Mr. Milhaus,** she 
said, " it*s you to whom — ^" 

" Now don*t begin that," he burst in furiously, " don*t 
begin that. You've got the divine thing — and I 
hadn*t even the wit to see that, till it was shown me — 
and between us we*re going to make it carry you to the 
sky of skies ! My child, my child,** it was he who was 
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trembling now, and catching her hands, ** it's to be the 
glory of my old age — London, Australia — the world ! 
You won't fail me? Ah, but I know you — you won't 
fail yourself. Tell me," the vivid voice sank to a 
whisper, ** we're to conquer the world? " 

She turned her face to him: it was transfigured. 
^ Yes ! " she said ; as Dexter entered the room. 

He took it in, in one sickening flash: the two rapt 
figures, leaning towards each other, hands in hands; 
Victory with her look of the transcendental, the super- 
natural, carried beyond herself — the Jew (for so alone 
Dexter saw him) fixing his hold of the spider for the 
mesmerised fly. Mesmerised by power, and the lust of 
new conquest, and — 

** I'm afraid," he made his presence known, in a thick 
unwieldy voice, ** I'm interrupting. My fault — I told 
them you were expecting me." 

Victory sprang to her feet Her face, under the 
black hair, was tragic, colorless. ** Mr. Milhaus," she 
stammered, "I — I'm so sorry. I have an engagement 
— you understand? And — we can finish these papers 
another time? " 

** Certainly, my dear, certainly — this afternoon, to- 
night, any time you like." Milhaus was already at the 
door, oblivious of the tall stranger to whom he was 
evidently not to be introduced. "Meantime I'll send 
along the English advance notices, and take off that 
grey gown, my dear," he said, cramming contracts into 
his pockets, ** and don't forget eggs — milk — two 
quarts. Groodbye, goodbye." 

He departed, still tremulous, exultant. Victory went 
back to the sitting room, and Dexter. 

** I've decided," she said quickly, without giving him 
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chance to speak. " I'm going to stay. I've got to 
stay. That's my answer." 

He came up to her; no tenderness in his face now. 
" On account of that man? " 

"Mr. Milhaus?" She met his eyes without flinch- 
ing, though they scorched. **Yes, and no. On ac- 
count of my own insatiable ambition, chiefly." 

"I see!" 

By a joint impulse that was almost comical, they sat 
down. 

" Then all our talk of yesterday evening was for 
nothing? " he demanded. " You never gave it another 
thought?" 

" Yes, I did ; but — Mr. Milhaus came, with the con- 
tracts, and he showed me — " 

"Yes — what?" 

" You needn't be uncivil. He showed me what really 
stands first with me — that's all." 

" Listen to me. Victory " — Dexter came and stood 
over her : " you started to answer me a question yester- 
day. You're going to answer it now. Do you love 
me?" 

He did not touch her, but his glance held hers in a 
vise. " Answer," he insisted. " The time for evasion 
is gone now. Do you love me? " 

She looked into the stem eyes, and what she thought 
was how blue they must have been when he was a little 
boy ; and she said " yes." 

With which she found her lips subdued unto all time ; 
and her heart pounding, as he laughed like a child, and 
kissed and kissed her. ^* Now," he said, after a long 
moment, " talk all you want. It can't matter." 

She sank down onto a sofa — a hazardous position. 
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^ Fm not going to marry you. I am going to remain 
on the stage." 

" Yes? '* he sat upon the sofa, too. 

^^Mr. Milhaus counts on it; my ambition demands 

**Your ambition like you," he told her, possessing 
himself of her hands, *^ is going to change its name. 
But for the other — tell me. Victory," the light in his 
face faded, ^^ I remember what you said last night ; 
but that's all over now? Has been over for — some 
time?" 

" WTiat I said last night? — all over — ^" she looked 
at him, bewildered. ** What do you mean? " 

** There," such unutterable relief poured over him, as 
almost to turn him giddy. "I knew it. We'll not 
cloud our wonderful hour with talking more about it. 
Listen " — he swept her to him : " I love you, you love 
me. Nothing else is, or will be. Except that we'll 
get married. Do you understand? " 

It was all so engrossingly new, so different from any- 
thing that she had felt or thought of feeling, that for a 
while she gave herself up to it — heedlessly, wholly. 
She had to keep telling herself that these caresses, these 
murmured words upon her lips, these kisses on her hair, 
were for her — that there was no prompter to call, 
** moves down centre. Miss Law ! " — no audience to 
whisper ** and they really kissed ! " That it was hers 
— hers. 

Once she looked up at him, put her hand timidly up 
to his hair, and said " when you were small, was it red? " 

He shouted. And said yes. 

" I knew it was," she sighed, contentedly. 
And I shall bring my sister to see you, and Mabel, 
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and of course Harriet," he planned, with intense satis^ 
faction. 

"Who's Harriet?" asked Victory. 

"Why Harriet's just — Harriet!" He gave his 
big, magnetic laugh, "That is, she's Harriet Welby 
— a sort of second cousin of ours — a ripping girl, 
with heaps of money you know, and most wonderfully 
unselfish with it: she's helped me simply incalculably 
down in Hester Street. Why she built the settlement 
house that — ^" 

" Um — yes," Victory was capturing little loose 
ends of hair. " I think that's enough of Harriet." 

He laughed again — though rather imcertainly. 
" Of course ! Only I hope, darling, that you're going 
to be interested in the things down there — you see, 
they're of such tremendous importance to me — all that 
social work; and especially just now, these six months 
till election. The new schools, for instance — ^" he sat 
suddenly erect — *^ Victory ! What an idea ! " 

"Yes? What?" asked Victory — who- was looking 
in the glass, now, and thinking of poor Milhaus's dismay 
at the grey frock • • • . she was pale. 

" Why — the very thing ! You see we've started all 
these new schools down there, the last word in every- 
thing educational, and the latest innovation — really it 
was Harriet's idea — is what they call Dramatic and 
Rhythmic Development; teaching the children to act 
and dance — the kids are simply delighted with it! 
Now if you — " 

Victory had turned away from the glass, and was 
gazing at him; as though she saw him, and something 
else, for the first time. " You mean that if instead of 
playing Hedda^ I were to show a band of East Side 
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babies how to recite the Seven Agesf Yes — yes, I 



see." 



** Well/' he began uncomfortably, ** of course it would 
be less interesting in one way, but — ^" 

"Less interesting — ! My dear, my dear,*' she 
cried, laying her slim fingers on his arm, " I can't marry 
you ! '» 

His hands closed on her shoulders relentlessly. 
** You're going to marry me ! What do you mean? " 

How could she tell him what she meant? That the 
life, his life that he suggested to her, the life of the 
wife of a reformer politician — trotting about after him, 
making rosettes of the threads he had selected, using 
the gift with which she had swayed millions, to teach the 
children of his constituents to caper — ** Oh ! " cried 
Victory, " not No, I can't ! It's no use." 

Then, when he drew her down into a big chair with 
him, and kissed her eyes, and her slender hands, silently, 
and looked into her face with that puzzled, wistful child 
look — she felt that she would conduct a Ghetto vaude- 
ville, if he asked her. 

" The disgusting part of me is," she said, after a 
moment, " I'm putty — for the last comer. Yesterday 
afternoon I was on the point of giving in to you: Mr. 
Karr appeared, I heard about the command perform- 
ance, and went over to the theatre. This morning, I'd 
made up my mind, again — for you ; Mr. Milhaus came 
— he was all enthusiasm, I couldn't bring myself to tell 
him ; then he launched into the world tour for me — it 
was the theatre again ! You came. You talked to me 
five minutes, and — I was going to marry you ! 

** Now I'm resolved ! I shall think this thing out by 
myself, when I'm quite alone, and I shall tell you and 
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everybody my decision, and nothing shall shake me — 
you hear? Nothing." 

He had never seen that flinty look in her face before. 
It was almost masculine. And while he intended to 
marry her, in spite of all the decisions since Adam, 
" very well,'* he said. " That's conceded. But you 
remember how you decided when you were quite alone 
this morning? " 

" Yes," said she briefly, " I didn't realize as much 
then." 

In a little time he left her, he said she must rest, and 
be ready for tonight ; and she told him to come to her 
after the performance — that she would tell him, finally, 
then. Only when he had gone — after a moment of 
tumult and mad bliss — she rebelled furiously against 
herself, and started to rush after him. The door had 
scarcely clicked, she was flying through the hall ; when 
Miss Rayne, calm and competent, stopped her. 

" Oh, Miss Law — a parcel that has just come. The 
boy said it was from Mr. Milhaus, but it's addressed 
by Mr. Karr. Will you — " 

Victory caught up the package — too late now to 
catch Dexter; it was a bundle of advance notices, and 
an envelope of press cuttings, labelled in Karr's clear, 
unaggressive script. 

" Oh, and the photographs came from Sarony," said 
Miss Rajrne, " shall I bring them to you? " 

" Yes, yes, yes — bring them in here. Bring them — 
everything — in here." Victory was back in the sunny 
sitting-room. She tumbled the press cuttings onto her 
desk, and with a little sob — buried her face in her 
hands. 
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THE CURTAIN WENT DOWN ON THE 
first act of He^da Gabler. There was recall 
after recall, and Dexter found himself hating 
the hands that clapped, the voices that ex- 
claimed — all the paraphernalia of homage that to him 
was so much insolence toward the woman he loved. Most 
of all he hated Gilbert Karr's grave self-effacing smile, 
when he led Victory out: that it was possible for the 
man to efface himself for her! 

People about Dexter murmured, " he's a wonderful 
leading man! They say their relation is perfect — 
that he's never shown the remotest sign of jealousy." 
Their relation! Dexter squirmed. 

"Quite marvellous, isn't it?" Harriet Welby, next 
him, murmured softly. ^^ Marvellous ! Though patho- 
logical, of course. One can't help wishing such 
glorious genius — ^" 

" Dear Harriet," said Mrs. Demartyn, Dexter's sis- 
ter, adjusting her lorgnette, " you will never feel Art. 
You — ah, insist that things should end right. How 
sallow that purple velvet makes Kate Jordan! Have 
you heard that her brother is to marry his stenographer? 
I do think these unequal marriages — " 

" Oh but Alicia," protested Miss Welby, " there aren't 
such things nowadays. The unequal marriage went out 

of existence when — ^ 
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"Ridiculous," said Alicia shortly. "I hope, my 
dear, you won't put any such ideas in Dorothy's head. 
Grood gracious, Craig what a perfect bear you look! 
By the way, don't you know Miss Law? " 

"Yes," said Dexter, briefly. "I met her at Mrs. 
Loring West's." 

"Oh!" returned his sister — who was not on Mrs. 
West's visiting list. " They say she's lion-crazy, now. 
Quite a feather for Miss Law, though, isn't it? " 

"Mrs. West told me she was delighted to have got 
her." Dexter scowled at the girl in front of him, who 
wore an engagement ring, and was making elaborate 
comments on the warmth of the evening. Of course she 
had taken off her gloves. He thought he might have 
been spared girls with engagement rings; since he had 
Alicia, and Harriet — who for the first time got on his 
nerves, with her gentle observations; and since he had 
no notion of how he was to get rid of them at the end 
of the play. 

He had dined with Alicia, and when she told him they 
were going to see Law, and to pick up Harriet on the 
way, what could he do? If he had plead another en- 
gagement, she would certainly have seen him at the 
theatre — Alicia's eyes, without the lorgnette, could 
have extricated a needle from a haystack in five minutes 
— and that would have meant a row on the spot. The 
only thing was to go with them, and to escape by polite 
means or any other, once the play was over. 

The curtain rose on the second act, and Dexter's rest- 
lessness increased. Not only the sharp suspense, this 
last hour before he was to have her decision, worked on 
his nerves, but he hated the piece ; hated seeing Victory 
in it. Though he told Karr he went little to the thea- 
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tre, he knew his Ibsen; and being, like most young 
American men, fimdamentaUy personal in his point of 
view — with a dash of the sentimental thrown in, Hedda 
to him was simply an adulteress without the courage of 
her greed. While Victory in such a part — sinuous, 
red-lipped, fantastically tall; and with that secret de- 
risive smile in her eyes, as she snared her victims — to 
him was horrible. He recognized Frent, with his 
jagged profile, sitting forward, intent, now and then 
appearing to ejaculate under his breath; and wondered 
what he thought of it. For Dexter had sensed that 
Frent was devoted to her, the woman ; not merely appre- 
ciative as the critic of an actress. 

The play went on. Others besides Frent were sit- 
ting forward; you could have heard a child's sigh. 
And that caressing, zephyr-light voice for the woman 
she detests : ^ I think I must bum your hair, after 
aU!" 

" Oh, I hate her, I hate her ! " cried the engaged girl. 
** And her awful eyes! Why did we come to this? " 

" Humph ! " a man's husky whisper was entirely au- 
dible to the half dozen nearest him, *^ they can say all 
they like about her friendship with Milhaus. If she 
didn't have the stuff in her — good Lord ! " 

"Oh," returned his neighbor, also huskily, "there's 
nothing in that talk about Milhaus. I know a fellow 
who knows her, and he says 'tisn't Milhaus, it's Karr. 
He says — " 

Dexter's hands were gripping the chair-arms. He 
thought that if he caught any more of that hoarse 
whispering — Harriet was sitting straight, gazing at- 
tentively at the stage. Alicia leaned forward, clutch- 
ing her glasses — what men said of her, to them was 
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negligible. To them she was Law, the great actress; 
they dropped her reputation with their programs when 
they left the theatre. And they were women! 

Li the close air, there was growing that tension of 
curbed excitement that goes with the witnessing of the 
marvellous and incomprehensible. The mob in the gal- 
lery — they did not know Ibsen from Laura Jean Lib- 
bey ; the packed rows of school-teachers and bank clerks 
in the balcony ; the travelling Middle West in the boxes, 
Society in the orchestra — what were they there for? 
Under what were they spell-bound, hushed? 

Frent, in his comer, felt the quiet deepen; almost, 
with his seventh sense of acuteness, heard it. He never 
took his eyes from her, during that second act, and all 
the while he was shouting within himself: "I knew 
she could do it! I knew she could do it! And she 
has.'^ 

She had taken the most complex, the most sinister, 
the most morbidly unhealthy of the creations of a super- 
psychic mind, and made it into a woman, whose ambi- 
tion and unrest, cowardice and discontent, fitful pas- 
sion and relentless egotism, every one of the men and 
women who gazed at her could imderstand. And, 
Frent thought, three years ago not one of us saw it 
or the glimmerings of it in her. 

While intent on her performance, he went back over 
that strange career of hers — those early years, both 
before her mother's death and after, when she was first 
attempting the great psycho-emotional roles : her wood- 
enness, her repeated failure. Then, all at once, the 
meteoric success, the positively sensational sweep past 
the foremost actresses in America — whatever could 
have been responsible for it? What could have trans- 
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lated her in that lightning flash, from mere mediocrity 
— and, remembering her mother, tragic mediocrity at 
that — into the galaxy of the divine? Frent pondered, 
frowning. It was the winter after she had made her 
worst failure, as Paula Tanqueray^ he remembered ; the 
winter that Milhaus brought over Gilbert Karr, to — 

Frent jerked himself erect into his seat. Milhaus 
had put Karr into that company, half apologetically, 
to try him out. And Karr — Victory and Karr — 
Words came darting back to him: "women of them- 
selves are exquisite moulds • . . but find the right 
essence for one, once, and . . ." Frent stopped watch- 
ing Victory, and began to watch Karr ; something hard 
and cold sticking in his throat. 

As Tesnum^ the leading man was playing with a dis- 
tinction, a finish, that by its very unobtrusiveness called 
attention. In his hands the dull, made-to-be-deceived 
husband through his own stolidity became vivid ; through 
his dreary commonness to type, original. And as off- 
set for the instability of the brilliant Hedda — for a 
moment, to Frent it was impossible to say which fur- 
nished the basis of contrast : whether Victory was carry- 
ing Karr with her, or whether Karr was carrying Vic- 
tory. Frent clutched the moment, frantically. 

At the end of it, he knew that which made him hunch 
down wearily into his chair: Victory's genius was Gil- 
bert Karr's. 

Now that he knew it, everything dovetailed so incred- 
ibly simply: the date of her transformation, the three 
years' constant association of the two, and the triumph- 
ant expansion of their repertoire — always together ! 
And then those mock philosophic words of Karr's yes- 
terday, so carelessly spoken that one gave them the in- 
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difference that was all the man had risked in uttering 
them. . • • 

Frent told his whirring head to behave itself; he 
needed it clear as never before. And when it kept re- 
peating that Victory — Victory! — was only a mould, 
he answered grimly yes, but she must never know; of 
Karr's eerie ability to pour light and colour through that 
strange transparency. He was quite sure no one else 
but himself knew — unless it was Alden: certainly not 
Milhaus, nor Fate Brandreth (her understudy), nor the 
rest of the company. He looked at her, moving towards 
the consummation of the act, delicately with all her fire, 
responsively, past everything; and his dismal life of 
lodging houses and Sunday morning columns grouped 
itself all at once round a purpose : to save Victory from 
finding out, and from the illimitable power of the only 
other man wha could tell her. 

The curtain went down on the second act, amid that 
supreme hush that beggars the tempest of applause in- 
evitably following it. The instant after, the audience 
went mad; shouted, tore its gloves, stamped and 
yelled. It was Law they wanted, " Law ! Law ! 
Law ! " The thing was unheard of with an Anglo- 
Saxon theatre crowd. They made her come back and 
come back, and every time she appeared before the 
purple curtains that bore her initials, the shouts be- 
came more deafening, the mad din increased. Until 
finally she had to make a little speech. 

*^ I must tell you," she began quite as naturally as 
though she had stepped from out the curtains of her 
own drawing-room, ** that I cannot have pleased you 
tonight, as you have me. That (and the minute they 
had heard her voice, the real woman's, the silence had 
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grown almost breathless) that this performance, your 
inspiration, and the inspiration of my comrade Mr. 
Karr, have meant something more to me than any other 
time that I have played. I must tell you" — with a 
smile that seemed to carry her over the footlights and 
among them — "just this: that I love the theatre bet- 
ter than anything else in the world ! " 

When Alicia turned to make comment on this simple 
declaration, to her brother, he was gone. 

In the wings, while the clapping was stubbornly dy- 
ing away. Victory met Karr. " Do you hear? " she said, 
cheeks a^ame. " Isn't it marvellous ? " 

"But you shouldn't have brought me in," he said 
gently ; " you know I feel — ^" 

" Now you're making me angry," said Victory, with 
a little movement of impatience. " Don't you suppose 
I know that you do more than your half? " 

He looked at her — they were standing quite near 
each other in the narrow passage-way. " Absurd per- 
son," he said lightly ; and went on towards his dressing- 
room. 

But after the final curtain, when the house was fairly 
beside itself, and he had led her out to their wild en- 
thusiasm more times than anybody could keep count of, 
" you know," he told her deliberately, " I might live 
up to your ridiculous assertion • • • I might do it all, 
even, and they'd still want • . • you. They're . . . 
in love . . . with you." 

And instantly, with the impression, he saw the pink 
stealing into her cheeks, and her eyes catch light; and 
she cried "are they? The dears!" And she smiled 
at them more adorably than ever, and told them " it's 
time to go home now. Goodnight — goodnight ! 
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" What is this? " asked Frent, coming onto the stage 
a few minutes later. ^* A mass meeting, or an inaugural 
baU? " 

Victory in her long grey gown, gave him both hands. 
" I think,'' Baid she exultantly, ^^ it's an inaugural 
ball!" 

" Then Fve brought a guest," Frent said. " He apolo- 
gizes for not having called before, and begs to be en- 
rolled as a faithful friend of the house." 

And he gave place to Arthur Alden. " Mr. — Mr. 
Alden ! " Victory faltered. " You — " 

The white-haired critic held out his hand. " I capitu- 
late. Ellin Law could not have done more superbly. 
Will you accept my sword? " And she saw that in his 
gravely extended hand lay — his pen. 

The wild blood of triumph raced through her. People 
crowded round ; Mrs. Loring West and her friends, the 
company — flushed and incoherent; other critics, re- 
porters — the stage was mobbed. In the midst of it, 
Milhaus appeared, dancing into prominence like a twen- 
tieth century Fuck, waving a yellow envelope. 

" Listen ! " he cried, leaping onto a chair. " I am 
ordered by the King to inform you that the King and 
Queen command Miss Victory Law and her company to 
give a performance of Pillars of Society by Henrik 
Ibsen, at Windsor Castle on Tuesday the — ^" 

But he got no farther, for the company lost their 
heads, and Victory suddenly sat down on one of Hedda*8 
sofas, and was very quiet. They gathered round her, 
laughing excitedly and showering congratulations. 
Frent in the midst of it glanced about for Karr; he 
was standing in the wings, smoking a cigarette, and 
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looking on. No one had thought to ask where he was ; 
a contented half smile played round his lips. 

When people at last began to go, ** shan't I take you 
home? " Frent asked Victory, hearing her refuse many 
invitations, and with that new watchful glance of his at 
Karr. 

" Thank you '* — she said it loud enough for several 
others to hear, Karr included — ^'^someone is coming for 
me. Goodnight — goodnight." 

They were all gone, finally — Karr too, as her maid 
appeared with wraps, and a low-toned message. Vic- 
tory said " very well '* ; and sent the woman back to fetch 
a scarf. 

She was alone for a moment on the empty stage. 
And she walked across it slowly, the long Hedda robe 
dragging after her. In her face was an indefinable 
expression: what seemed to fix her eyes was a couple 
of grinning stage hands, tearing down the scene. They 
moved aside as someone stepped from out the shadows. 

And Dexter stood there, waiting for her answer. 



IV 



FRENT WONDERED WHY SHE HAD 
asked him to come. She knew he detested tea 
parties, and the telegram she had sent him that 
morning, stated without apology that this was a 
tea-party, and that she begged him to come early. He 
walked over to the window, stared for an instant at the 
trees in the Park, and came back to his chair. Since 
the revelation of last night, he told himself, he was 
jumpy. 

But why had she asked him to come? 

The familiar details of her beautiful room told him 
nothing. The old damask chairs, in their mulberry, 
rose, and soft blue ; the crowded desk, with its shelf of 
worn Ibsens above; the tea table with its squat Dutch 
silver ; the cloudy rich stuffs at the doors and windows, 
that spoke of Victory almost aloud: all was as usual. 
And Miss Rayne — who looked in to take a bundle of 
papers off the desk, and murmur something reassuring; 
Frent glanced after her smooth head, with respect for 
the instrument that played the five finger exercises of 
Victory Law's existence. Privately he suspected Miss 
Rayne of being capable of an arpeggio, should oc- 
casion exact it of her. 

But why had Victory sent for him? Ten minutes, 
and she came in. And — he saw at once — if the chairs 
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and tables were unchanged, she was not. He had seen 
her last, under the glare of many lights, the paint still 
vivid on her cheeks and lips, the black rings startling 
under her eyes. Now she came to him across the quiet 
spaces of her woman's room, the soft light of late after- 
noon touching her hair and her blue gown. And an ex- 
pression he had never seen there before, was in her 
face. 

When they had shaken hands, " sit down," she said, 
almost abruptly. " I have something to tell you." 

He took one of the deep, cushioned chairs. She se- 
lected a carved high one, and sat straight within it. 

** You thought I was good as Heddaf " 

More than her continued abruptness, the question 
puzzled him. Victory, soliciting approval? And after 
the sweeping triumph of last night? " I thought you 
were finer than I have ever seen you," he was able to say 
with entire sincerity. " Why? " 

Her body relaxed a little then, and to her lips came 
rather a wonderful smile. " Because " said she, meet- 
ing his glance steadily, ** Hedda is my last role. I am 
leaving the stage: I am going to be married." 

He wondered afterwards if he had uttered the strange 
sound that came from the back of his throat ; or whether 
it was only his mind that heard it. 

" That is why I asked you to come here today," she 
went on swiftly, watching him out of her dark eyes. 
" You see, nobody knows, and — I thought you might 
help me. I knew you'd take it more sensibly than the 
rest. Mr. Milhaus especially — " 

"You are leaving the stage," he repeated, in the 
stolid tones of one giving credence to a lunacy ; " you 
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*^ I am going to be married," she completed softly. 
** And you are the very first one I've told," 

Frent had been gazing beyond her, into an old gilt 
mirror. It reflected the thickly strewn grey in his 
black hair, the cruelly graven lines that curved from 
nose to chin. When he turned back to Victory, he was 
smiling brilliantly. 

" I see — yes, yes. Pm the first one you've told, be- 
cause you knew I'd take it more sensibly. Yes I — 
now r quite see. And, my dear Victory, I wish you 
every happiness." 

She took his hand — extended with an almost brusque 
swiftness — and said, rather unsteadily, ^^ thank you. 
You know, of. course — it's Mr. Dexter." 

"I — suspected," he admitted, still smiling. " After 
all (dropping her hand, and half to himself) one was 
a fool not to have looked for it before. To have ex- 
pected her to go on, year after year — " 

" What are you muttering? " asked Victory. 

** Names — at myself. Well ! — tell me about him." 

** But you saw — the other day at the Staten." 

** Only some six feet three of brawn and good looks. 
I assume there's a surplus — of sorts?" 

" Of sorts ! " Her face Ut up. " Oh I've fought 
him all winter — you don't know how hard! Yester- 
day he came — Mr. Milhaus was with me, he'd brought 
the new contracts. Craig saw at once what it was, 
what it involved; and the battle royal was really then. 
Only I wouldn't give in finally, until last night — after 
the performance." 

" Humph ! " Frent thought of Karr and his confi- 
dence in the woman's vanity. " So it was after that 
performance ! " 
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^* Yes. Oh but I'd made up my mind before ; and 
when I said the theatre was the dearest thing in the 
world to me, to myself I added a delicious reservation. 
Dear Mr. Frent" — she leaned forward suddenly, and 
touched his arm— "you don't mind my being siUy, 
and banal and — and engaged, just for once do you? 
It's " — her voice trembled a little — ^^ you see, I've been 
so long, letting myself be it ! " 

" I see," said Frent, squinting a little behind the tor- 
toise-shell glasses. "And now — you want me to 
break the news for you? " 

" Oh, will you ? " she begged breathlessly. " They're 
coming here at five — at least I've asked them — Mr. 
Milhaus and the whole company; and — oh I know 
what they'll all say. They'll say, yes of course get mar- 
ried; but leave the stage — ! You see they don't un- 
derstand." 

Frent straightened the glasses on his sharp nose. 
" And I do? You thought I might, that is? " Again 
he was looking beyond her, into the little gilt mirror. 
"Very well," he said, gazing steadily at it, "I'll tell 
them. What am I to say? " 

" Why — simply that I am going to be married, and 
who it is, and that these next two months in New York 
will be my farewell engagement ; that — " her voice fal- 
tered for an instant — ^^ there'll be no London. 

** Oh ! " cried Victory, " say anything you can think 
of that's convincing. Only make them understand that 
it's irrevocable; keep them from badgering me as much 
as possible. I shall have to have it out with Mr. Mil- 
haus alone, later — I'm prepared for that. But the 
others — ^" 

" Karr for example ! " shot into Frent's mind. And 
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with it the knowledge that now she would not need him 
against Karr; that his part as go-between for Victory 
was limited to the task of the afternoon: to breaking 
the news of her marriage. After that she would not 
need him at all. 

" The others are — negligible," he was saying lightly ; 
" leave them to me ! But the young man — the hero of 
the piece — he'll be coming in of course?" 

She flushed beautifully. " Yes. He promised to 
bring his sister, and some of the rest of his family — Fve 
never met any of them. Oh Mr. Frent," she realized 
suddenly, " you've been splendid — you've not scolded 
nor tried to talk me out of it, nor — but I knew you'd 
be like that ! " 

" You mean," h,e smiled again, ** you knew I'd take it 
sensibly. And I have, haven't I? I've left it to Mil- 
haus to discant on the enormity of robbing the stage 
of one of its greatest actresses." 

" Oh ! " She made him a little r6vSrence. 

" I've left it to Karr," he continued evenly, " to 
enlarge on the irreparable injury to the company; I 
leave it to all your other friends to weep and wail and 
tell you what stupendous things you're throwing away. 
I want you to remember that I said on this day, simply 
that I want you to be happy." 

" And now," bs she thrust her hand impulsively into 
his, he pressed it and dropped it again with phenomenal 
briskness, ^^ if I'm to make this grand announcement, 
for Heaven's sake give me some tea ! It's an appalling 
horde I have to face ! " 

He was drinking it, and hearing a first cursory 
resume of Craig's immoderate attractions, when Karr 
came. 
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" Oh . . . hello, Frent. Well, I say ! " when he had 
shaken hands with Victory, " What did you think of 
her last night, eh? And . . . old Alden's write-up! 
But he told the truth : she was • . • sublime." 

" Please " — began Victory. 

" You know you love it ! ** Earr mocked her gently. 
" And when they . . . give you a triumph like that in 
London — " 

" Hm . . . why what's up? " he turned to Frent, as 
Victory suddenly vanished into the next room. " Is 
she ill? »' 

"A bit nervous. She'll be all right. You know, 
Karr," Frent turned to look full into the actor's face, 
" you did some wonderful work yourself last night." 

" Oh . . . thanks ! " Karr's musical laugh rang 
out, as he sat down and helped himself casually to bread 
and butter. " Awfully good of you to ... do me so 
well in your critique." 

" What I said of you was exactly one half the truth," 
Frent replied, continuing to look at him. " If I'd given 
you your just due — " 

Karr's grey head lifted then, to throw into greater 
prominence the always astonishingly youthful face. 
" My dear fellow," -he said lightly, though his eyes were 
quite as keen as FreUb's, ^^ if one went about demanding 
one's just dues! The only man who gets more than 
his due Is • . . the man w^o demands It not at all." 

" Yes. You said something like that the other day. 
I realized last night," Frent told him steadily, " more 
thoroughly what you meant." 

The glances of the two men probed each other. Then 
Earr said, laughing naturally, ^^ after all. It wasn't of 
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any importance . . • whatever I may have said, you 
know." 

" No," returned Frent, curiously, changing the tense ; 
** as it happens, it isn't of any importance at all — any 
more/' 

He left Karr gazing after him, as Victory returned 
from the hall, with Miss Brandreth and two other girls 
of the company, and IVent went forward to greet 
them. 

"Wasn't it wonderful, last night, Mr. Frent?" 
They attacked him as with one voice. "And that 
glorious command performance, to crown everything ! " 

" Well," said Doris Rand, the ingenue, " I should 
think Kings and Queens would want to see Miss Law! 
I should think they'd — " 

" Please " — Victory tried to laugh, but made rather 
a failure of it. " Oh! " she turned abruptly. " Here's 
Mr. Milhaus." 

" Well, well, well, well, well ! " Milhaus darted into 
the room, black hair waving, hands outstretched to 
everybody, and laughing like a gleeful child. "And 
how was it, hein? Gk)od-day, Frent, good-day Miss 
Rand — Miss Brandreth; and Victory?" he called her 
reproachfully. " Our wicked Hedda stealing off to a 
comer? Not even a good-day for her sponsor in bap- 
tism? Come here child — come here, come here! But 
we were treading the peaks last night, hein? " He drew 
her forward by both hands, and chuckling delightedly. 
" We were getting ready for Windsor, hein? " 

Victory looked at him, mutely. " Of course — of 
course," he soothed, like a benevolent and gently buzzing 
bee, " we're a little overwhelmed — a little unstrung, a 
little nervous; even we — the greatest Hedda America 
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has seen. Yes, my child — that's what Alden wrote of 
you! That's — but you saw it of course. And now 
come," with a swift sweep of those round him, "let's 
make plans! The Mauretania for — eh, Karr, bless 
my soul, I hadn't seen you. Good-day, good-day." 

Victory caught Frent's sleeve. "Tell them, tell 
them," she beseeched, as Milhaus and Karr were shak- 
ing hands. '^ I can't stand more of this." 

Frent gazed back at her. Ben Keating and Law- 
rence Dyne, the juvenile, and old Billy Stiles had come 
in; there was a momentary hubbub, after they had 
greeted Victory. Then Frent said, raising his voice 
to a pitch that was slightly shrill : " listen, everyone — 
just a minute, please! Miss Law has asked me to tell 
you something." 

" By George ! " cried Uttle Dyne^ " more fairy-tale 
surprises ! " 

" What now? " flashed Milhaus, eagerly. 

"Yes, yes," joined the others, crowding round, 
**what now, Mr. Frent? Hurry! — tell us." 

" Oh I do hope," sighed Fate Brandreth ecstatically, 
" it's something to do with England ! " 

** It is," blurted Frent, all at once conscious of Vic- 
tory's pale face, and the necessity of putting her out 
of this torture of allusion and suspense. '^ Miss Law 
is not going to England," he spoke slowly and dis- 
tinctly. ** After two months she will not be on the 
stage at all. She is going to be married." 

"What?" That first swift, sharp cry came from 
Milhaus. 

" Not going to England? " 

" Leaving the stage — " 

" Going to be married? " 
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" To you? " demanded Doris Rand furiously. " Oh 
you — ^^ 

" No," Frent's laugh sounded high and harsh, ** not 
to me, Miss Rand. To Mr. Craig Dexter — who, 
thank Grod, will soon be here to speak for himself," he 
added, sitting down and wiping his damp forehead. 

The rest, all but Milhaus and one other, made a rush 
for Victory. Expostulating, denying, urging, plead- 
ing ; but Frent calmly hemmed her in with his chair and 
another, and said grimly, " get her if you can." 

She was murmuring some word of incoherent thanks 
to him. 

"Did I break it gently?" he asked, with a faint 
smile. 

"It didn't matter how you did it — just to get it 
out, and over with ! " 

It was not over with — yet. Milhaus came up to 
her — ruthlessly, past Frent's barricade. The face of 
the little old man (for he was an old man, in spite of 
the black hair) made Victory turn away her eyes. 

" I don't believe it! " he blazed at her. " After what 
you promised me the other day, in this room, I don't 
believe it ! " 

" It is true," Victory told him — she could not help 
it, sadly. " Really — it is true." 

He gave her one look that she never forgot ; then he 
turned and strode out of the house. 

With his going, the others too seemed to edge away. 
All except one ; he stepped with swift quietness between 
Victory and Frent, saying " Miss Law, won't you let 
mc . . get you a chair? And • • • make these people 
behave themselves? " 
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She turned to him gratefully. " Oh Mr. Karr ! 
Thank you. It is — rather terrible, isn't it? " 

The little group of theatre people had withdrawn to 
the window-seat, and were talking together in the sub- 
dued monotone of the death-chamber. " It is . . in- 
excusable ! " declared Karr, as nearly afire as she or 
anyone had ever seen him. " I . . . please sit down.'* 

Frent, with one searching look at the man, walked 
away. The company pounced on him, breaking again 
into a rain of questions. 

"And it's you,*' Victory looked up at Karr, from 
the chair he had insisted on her taking, ^* who I thought 
would be angriest with me — next to Mr. Milhaus. It's 
you from whom I'm really taking more — " 

He sat down by her. Though his face was colorless, 
his voice — that marvellous voice that had carried her 
she little knew whither — was as richly quiet as ever. 
" Listen . . . you are not to think of me. Do you 
hear? Just today . . . I'm going to ask you . . . 
have I ever wanted you to think of me? " 

** No — oh no ! " Victory was perilously close to 
tears. She bit her lip, not daring, yet longing to look 
up at him. 

" Then . . . please don't. It's the only thing that 
. . . you really could take away from me: your trust 
of mt/ trust. The rest • • . our work together, our 
wonderful moments, your (he looked down on her bent 
head, with an odd smile) inspiration • • • I must learn 
to get along without. And now . . . won't you dare 
look at me, and," the smile deepened as she glanced up, 
and he held out his hand, " accept all my good wishes ? " 

She answered a little breathlessly. " Oh I do thank 
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you ! Pve thought before that you were splendid, but 
IVe never really known you." 

^^ Perhaps not," he said, in the same light tone he 
had used to her the night before, when she told him he 
did more than his share. ^ Who does know . • any- 
body? But . . for the future you aren't going quite 
to . . . cut yourself adrift from us? " 

"Oh no, no! Oh do listen, for a moment — every- 
body!" she called to them all, wistfully, yearningly, 
" don't give me up ! Just because I*m getting mar- 
ried, because I'm leaving you for some of the time, don't 
make me leave you altogether. Oh" — she threw her 
arm round Fate and the other girls impulsively — 
** you've been splendid, always — all of you. You've 
worked so hard for me, and petted and spoiled me, and 
— oh my dear people (her eyes filled then, though she 
smiled at the little group valiantly) you're all the family 
I have. Stay with me ! " 

" You bet we will ! " cried big Ben Keating. " But 
if I'm your family, Miss Law, I say by everything, you 
shan't — " 

" What shan't she? " it was a bigger man than Keat- 
ing who came swiftly into the room and over to her. 
"Victory," said Dexter, ruthlessly appropriating her 
out of the theatre group, " dear — I've brought your 
fanuly!" 

And he led her triumphantly to where they stood. 
At sight of him, Victory's face was illumined. Karr, 
from his comer, saw the light fairly flood her eyes to 
sweep away the tears. But ** oh I know," she told 
Mrs. Demartyn, laughing, " my nose is a sight ! " 

And those were the first words the great Victory Law, 
Craig's fianc^, said to his family! 
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My dear,*' said Alicia — more genuinely than 
Alicia usually said things — ^^ you look beautiful. And 
I can't tell you how delighted — " 

" Oh we're simply thrilled," broke in her daughter, 
Dorothy. " I think it's dazzling! To have the great- 
est actress in America for my aunt-in-law — I think 
it's dazzling!" repeated the young girl in her pretty 
shrill treble. 

A little woman with brown eyes, and hair that out- 
lapped incorrigibly her bright blue velvet hat, stepped 
forward and said, breathlessly, " I am Mabel, my dear 

— George's wife. You know of course, George and 
Craig are twin brothers, and George and I are so 
pleased — " 

** Oh Aunt Mabel's quite beaming," said Dorothy, 
with the pleasant patronage of eighteen and good clothes. 
** But we all are. Mother's telephoned to everyone she 
knows ! " 

** You all are very, very kind," Victory spoke, when 
at last she was given the chance ; but, she felt, stiltedly 

— out of tune. " And this is — ? " 

" Harriet," said a gentle voice, as the next person 
was led up to her. " I know I don't have to say more 
than that, though I'm not exactly in the family. Craig 
has told me you know what old friends we are — how 
close the friendship has always been. I hope that you 
and I will strengthen it." 

Victory held the outstretched hand for an instant. 
Above it was a serene, rather small face framed in very 
light hair, which in shining contrast with Mabel's, had 
the air of staying scrupulously in place. Large light 
blue eyes gazed composedly from under: Victory felt 
that already she knew Harriet. 
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She murmured something adequate, and turned back 
to Craig. " I have one more lady to present to you,'* 
he said gravely ; " she is at present concealed, with some 
eflBciency, behind the door." 

Victory looked puzzled; threw back the door, and 
nearly upset a small person who stepped forward to say 
emphatically, " I don't like parties, so I hided. I'm 
Dody." 

She gazed up at Victory, out of a delicious mop of 
red curls, and smiled suddenly. ^^ But I fink I'm liking 
you," she confided. 

Victory caught her up. " Dody, Dody, please like 
me ! " They were her first sincere words, during the 
last half hour, and she said them eagerly, ardently; 
holding the sweet bundle of frills close in her arms, while 
Mabel, the mother, looked on with complacent appro- 
bation. 

" But I do," said Dody comfortably. " I like your 
hair and your love-ly frock, and I have a doll's house. 
Do you want to see it? " 

** Oh, she has a family, all right ! " Keating said to 
Karr. " Do you get the irony of it — A DolVs 
House! " 

" Be quiet ! " said Karr sharply. Victory was bring- 
ing the family over. In the re-grouping, after the in- 
troductions, Dorothy fell to Karr. 

" Dorothy has such a way with older men," said her 
mother plaintively to Miss Brandreth. " They simply 
haunt her." 

" Oh," said Fate, " but Mr. Karr isn't old — only 
thirty-three." 

" Well, that's old for a child like Dorothy. Dorothy 
is barely eighteen." And Dorothy's mother smiled 
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sympathetically at Miss Brandreth, who was all of 
twenty-two. 

" Um — she's very pretty," Fate said absently. 
" And Mr. Dexter," with more enthusiasm, " is delight- 
ful. And it isn't as if he wouldn't let Vicky come back 
on the stage if ever — he seems such a reasonable man." 

" I hardly think," said Mr. Dexter's sister, with some 
coldness, " that Craig's wife will ever wish to go upon 
the stage." 

" No — I suppose not," Fate admitted, frankly re- 
gretful. And added that she believed it was growing 
late. 

Alicia was inclined to be resentful of the suggestion. 
Once she had discovered that these girls did not scream 
nor wear red hats, and that the actors present did not 
address them as " dearie," she found them quite divert- 
ing. If anything — she told Harriet amazedly after- 
wards — they were quieter than other people ; and they 
certainly knew how to wear clothes. She took a last 
frantic inventory of Fate's costume, as the latter crossed 
to say goodbye to Victory. 

The two girls clung to each other for an instant. 
Though she was fond of every one of her company. 
Victory's intimate among them had been Fate. " I'll 
see you at the theatre of course? " The question fell 
from the lips of the two, almost simultaneously. 

" Of course ! " came the answer — with the little 
quaver tucked away in it, that each tried resolutely to 
hide. 

The rest of the theatre people went too, then — al- 
ready they were late for the actor's six-o'clock dinner; 
and though she was to see them all again in a few hours, 
and every night for two more months, when they came 
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to say goodbye, Victory had hard work to go through 
with it. Only that phalanx on her other side — Craig 
and Craig's family — kept her pride at its post. 

" All right, Miss Law ! '' muttered Keating. " We'll 
make these next two months a landslide! And don't 
you worry about Milhaus. I'll bring Milhaus round — 
you'll see." 

" Goodbye, Miss Law," said little Dyne, ** and I say 
— lots of * gratters ' and good wishes, and all that, you 
know. I mean it." 

" Thank you — thank you ! " She went out into the 
hall with them, as though to cling to them to the last 
minute. "And you" — to Karr, who came last — 
" most of all. But I never can. He " — she turned to 
Frent, standing near — " you and he saw me through. 
I'll never forget it." 

The glances of the two men, for the second time that 
day, met — and probed. Something of the very quiet- 
ness with which Karr had taken the whole thing — the 
almost patience of him, which suggested, in its turn, 
illimitable waiting — made Frent say quickly : " Karr 
has seen you through very much more than I, my dear 
Victory. In the past, I mean. For the future how- 
ever, I must keep pace with him." 

** My pace is . . . none," returned Karr lightly. 
**I am afraid you would grow impatient . . . sitting 
stiU." To Victory he added, " until eight, then ! " 

She nodded — that betraying sign of camaraderie. 
•' After all," she told Frent, when the door had closed 
on him — the last of the company, " they were really 
very good. After the first outcry, not one of them 
argued, or tried to dissuade me. Not even Mr. Karr." 

" Least of all, Mr. Karr," Frent said thoughtfully. 
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" Least of all, Mr. Milhaus." Her face, which dur- 
ing the later afternoon had relaxed, grew tense again. 
" He'll never forgive me," she said. 

Frent looked within the room beyond, where Dexter 
stood — laughing for the moment with Harriet Welby 
— big and masterfully good to look at; and then at 
someone small and soft and frilly, who had stolen out 
into the hall, to lay possessive hands on Victory's skirt. 

** What if he doesn't? " he said shortly — as Victory 
gathered Dody into her arms. 



THE LAST DAY OF MAY, THEY WERE 
married — or as most people said, he mar^ 
ried her; the very inflection of Victory's 
friends and worsliippers, when they stated it, 
uncovering this for the crime extraordinary that it was. 
The connivance of the law appeared to make it but the 
more sombre. Yet the young man with his audacity, 
some said with his amazing egotism, carried it through : 
Victory Law played her last performance; the lovely 
phoenix that rose in her place, was christened Mrs. 
Craig Dexter. And one had simply to look at her, on 
that day of transformation, to know that for her the 
ashes were not: only the soft new wings. 

They went abroad, because Alicia (who had spent 
her honeymoon in Chicago) begged them to; and of 
themselves they were blissfully indifferent to where they 
went, or whether they went at all. And Victory learned 
the exquisite thrill of entire unimportance, produced 
by that terse signature " C. Dexter and wife " ; and to 
get through the day without Miss Rayne. She was 
unbelievably happy. 

But when she foimd Miss Rayne on the dock in 
August, she joyfully threw into her arms a jewel-case, 
a travelling-clock, a handbag, and two parasols. 
" Georgette couldn't get them in,'* she explained with a 
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great sigh, ^^but now it's all right! And oh Miss 
Rayne, in the bag are two hundred and eight letters — 
all unanswered ! " 

Miss Rayne smiled, and said " very well, Miss L — 
Mrs. Dexter." And then told Mr. Dexter that if he 
would give her the keys, after he had got his customs 
inspector, she would clear the trunks, and attend to 
everything. 

"Yes, Craig, do let her — she always does,'* Vic- 
tory added ; " there's nothing to declare and then we 
can go directly up to see the house ! That will be en- 
chanting ! " 

Craig hesitated — he was not taken with the idea of 
turning his affairs over to a woman ; but the eagerness 
of his wife's lovely upturned face — after all, he had 
been married only four months. So of course he said 
" oh — all right ! " and handed over the keys. It was 
true that he could hardly wait to show Victory the house. 

But he absolutely refused to allow her to linger then, 
a moment later, when a reporter waylaid her as they 
were leaving the wharf. " No, dearest, you are Mrs. 
Dexter now,*' he said firmly — when she would have 
protested. "And" — to the reporter — ^**my wife 
grants no interviews ! " 

Victory yielded, with a very pretty grace; but on 
the way up to the house, she was rather thoughtful. 
Once there, however, and being led from one to another 
of the charming surprises Craig had prepared for her, 
every other impulse gave way to delight — she was 
radiant. " Oh, I am glad there was no one to meet us," 
she declared, when they had made the grand tour, and 
were back in their own rooms again. "Alicia and 
Mabel are really beautifully kind — and that adorable 
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Dody! But just at first I didn't want them — any of 
them. I'm glad they are all out West. And you — ? " 
she turned to him half shyly. 

" Victory ! '* he cried. Oh, they were very much in 
love. 

New York was still empty, when they returned, but 
Craig had been obliged to come back and go on the 
stump for the coming election. As it was, he had taken 
a decided risk in staying away during most of the 
Summer; but his election was so nearly a foregone con- 
clusion, his popularity in the District for which he 
stood so almost unanimous, that he had prolonged his 
honeymoon till the last possible minute. Now, he told 
Victory, he would be drivingly busy. 

She retorted, rumpling his hair provokingly, so would 
she. Was there not the entire new house to get ac^ 
quainted with, besides wedding-presents still to unpack, 
and notes to write and people to see? At this last, the 
slightest shadow crossed her face ; for the only people 
to be seen in town then, were the members of her old 
company — now " Gilbert Karr's Company '* ; and 
while she was more absorbingly happy than she had 
ever dreamed of being, the idea of seeing the theatre 
people again — yes, that flitting shadow crossed her 
face. 

" If only Mr. Milhaus would make it up with me,'* 
she murmured involuntarily, to Craig. For in spite 
of Ben Keating and the rest of her intercessors, Milhaus 
had remained adamant. He sailed for Europe the day 
after Victory's announcement, refusing either to see or 
write to her. 

" Oh," said Craig rather sharply, " his point of view 
is clear enough ! " 
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"What do you mean? He returned the money I 
hegged him to take on account of England, without a 
word ; and — " 

" Oh I didn't mean money. There darling '* — he 
turned to her swiftly, softening — " don't let's think 
of him any more. I won't if you won't. Is it a bar- 
gain? '* 

" Why — yes," said Victory, puzzled. Why should 
Craig think of him anyhow? 

She meant faithfully to keep her promise, but she 
could not help thinking about him, when Fate and the 
rest came to see her, and rigorously avoided mentioning 
his name. Nor when she saw those familiar purple 
bills : " Marcus Milhaus Presents — Gilbert Karr ! " 
they read now. The company instead of going to Eng- 
land, had been up at Karr's camp in the Maine woods 
all Summer; rehearsing and preparing for the great 
change they were to meet when the Fall engagement 
came round. They were to open on September first, 
with A DolTs House — a sort of test engagement be- 
fore the real Ibsen Season later on. 

Victory wondered sometimes if those purple bills still 
rose up to compel Craig's eye, now that they no longer 
bore her name. She seemed to meet them at every 
comer; it was like meeting someone wearing her stolen 
clothes. 

But she determined to crush her silly sentiment, and to 
go to see Karr on the opening night. Fate Brandreth 
had become his leading woman. They said (people in 
the company) Fate had improved marvellously. 

But on the afternoon of the first of September, Fate 
appeared at Victory's, unstrung and trembling. And 
behind her Karr, who said smiling over her shoulder, 
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" I've brought you a victim of stage-fright. You're to 
cure her, or . . . you'll have to take her place." 

The colour swept into Victory's cheek. " Oh, no — 
no! But come in," she urged them. **Fate, you ab- 
surd child, what's the matter? " 

Fate and her pretty blue gown tumbled into a chair, 
miserably. " It's true — I'm simply chattering. Oh," 
with a little moan, " if only they hadn't chosen such a 
big part for me to begin with — Noral But Mr. Karr 
thought we ought to open with the most popular piece in 
the repertoire, and — ^" 

" Of course ! " Victory patted her. ** And you will 
be splendid — you'll simply soar. Fate if you cry, 
I'll shake you! You who played Nora a whole month 
while I was — Mr. Karr do sit down, we've forgotten 
all about you." 

"It was . . . what I intended you to do," he re- 
turned gravely. And retired to a sofa, a little distance 
off. 

" Vicky, Vicky darling " — Fate sat up and made a 
desperate effort at some show of calm — " it's just this: 
of course Fve played Nora^ while you were away, 
I wasn't scared a bit. But now, don't you see, it's the 
beginning of a new regime, and — " 

"Yes," repeated Victory, sitting down rather sud- 
denly ; " the beginning of a new regime." 

"And they'll expect such heaps — they'll all be so 
cruelly critical after you, and — oh Vicky do coach me 
a little ! That's what I came to ask you. I know it's 
impudent of me — brazen, but Mr. Karr thought you 
might perhaps — and it would be such a — will you 
Vicky?" 
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"Of course . . she will. Won't you, Miss Law? 
Pm so sorry, Mrs. Dexter." 

Victory laughed, a little shrilly. " But — of 
course," she echoed. "Take off your hat, Fate, and 
we'll roll up our sleeves ! Quick, come along ! " her 
energy was positively gay. "Where do you want to 
begin?" 

" And Mr. Karr," she added, " you shall be a whole 
row of critics ! " 

** I want," said Karr from his sofa, <^liberately, " to 
see you • • • as though I were not here at all." 

" Oh Vicky," cried Fate, " you're an angel ! Let's 
begin with the letter scene then — the last one I mean. 
I'm fairly terrified of that. You know — ^ I am saved ! 
Nora, I am saved ! ' " 

" * And I ' ? " followed Victory. 

** Yes, that's it ! Oh, those tiny little speeches ! 
And they've got to explode. She has them straight 
through the scene." 

" I remember," said Victory. 

" Of course you do ! Oh do run through it with Mr. 
Karr!" 

"Mr. Karr is . . not present," came from the 
sofa. 

** Oh very well ! Come along then, Vicky — I'll give 
you the cues. * Oh Nora, they must have been three 
terrible days for you ! ' 

" * I have fought a hard fight for the last three 
days.' " Victory cleared her throat. Her voice 
sounded dry and thin. 

" * I know that what you did was all for love of 



me.' " 
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" * That is true ' — oh, what is the matter with my 
voice? '* cried Victory — looking at Karr. 

From the sofa there came silence. 

" * I have forgiven you, Nora — I swear I have for- 
given you.' " 
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" * I thank you for your forgiveness ' — Fate, stop ! 
broke off Victory. " This is absurd. Fm wood.'* 

"No, no — go on," begged Fate. "You'll be aU 
right when you've warmed up, as Mr. Keating says. 
Why, we've just begun, and you've not played a line 
for four months.'* 

" No — I've not played a line for four months.** Vic- 
tory looked round the beautiful room Craig had made 
for her. " It's not big enough, this ! " she cried, de- 
spairingly, ** one's stifled, shut in. But go on — I'll 
do my best." 

The two women took up the scene. Victory threw 
herself into it, but there seemed not enough of her- 
self; or what there was, persistently lukewarm. She 
struggled, she caught at the lines and beat them for 
spontaneity, conviction, strength; but she only seemed 
to beat them dead. Her voice, that had played what 
melody she chose upon the stolidity of theatre-going 
America, remained stubbornly tight — not unmusical 
but unwieldy ; her gestures were those of a marionette. 

For an hour she did battle; for an hour that silent 
figure on the sofa sat and watched. Then, " it's no 
use ! " she declared passionately. *^ I'm a stick and a 
stone, and you'd better have stayed where you were. 
Fate ! " 

Fate, who was looking entirely puzzled and some- 
what dismayed, said " oh but Vicky — " 

" It's true! Can't you see? I don't do it nearly as 
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well as you do, yourself. In these four months I've 
gone back three years ! " 

** Hm . . . Mr. Karr has returned/' suggested some- 
one, coming out of his effacement. *^May he . • • 
prove to you that that is not so? " 

As she looked at him, scarlet, miserable, ^^ come ! " 
he said with gentle authority. " * Before all else, you 
are a wife and mother ' " — . He gave her the cue, 
looking at her enigmatically out of his grey eyes. 

" * That I no longer believe.' " She began, slowly, 
already more easily. " * I believe that before all else 
I am a human being, just as you are — or at least 
that I should try to become one. I know that most 
people agree with you, Torvald, and that they say so 
in books. But henceforth I can't be satisfied with what 
most people say and what is in books. I must think 
things out for myself, and get clear about them.' " 

" Splendid ! " murmured Fate, whx>- had fallen back 
into a chair. And indeed her voice was much better, 
her slow pronouncement of the dreary disillusion, very 
telling. 

They went on — • Victory and Karr. ** * You talk 
like a child. You don't understand the society in which 
you live ! ' " The stinging irony in his tone brought the 
blood actually to her cheeks. 

'* * No, I do not. But now I shall try to learn. I 
must make up my mind which is right ' " — the words 
fell from her lips spontaneously enough now. She be- 
gan to feel that curious lightness, bodilessness almost, 
where ten minutes before she had been lead. She was no 
longer conscious of waiting for her cues; only of that 
man, Torvald^s, brutally imcomprehending voice. 
When at last he flung at her again * oh you liiink and 
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talk like a silly child ! ', she came back at him in a white 
heat of resentment: *very likely. But you neither 
think nor tcJk like the man I can share my life with. 
When your terror was over ' *' — 

It was her first long speech and she caught it up and 
tore along with it; her voice rising and falling, now 
blurred with passion, almost conquering her, now dis- 
tinct, subdued again to her control. *' ' I was your lark 
again, your doll — whom you would take twice as much 
care of in future, because she was so weak and fragile. 
Torvald ! In that moment it burst upon me that I had 
been living here these eight years with a strange man, 
and had borne him three children — oh, I can't bear 
to think of it ! I could tear myself to pieces ! ' " 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Karr, not quite steadily. " And 
so . • . . you have gone back .... three years? " 

" I — ^I — ^^ she sank down, shaking; and hid her face 
in her hands. 

" You can't do it? You aren't Noraf You didn't 
forget that you weren't Noraf " his halting punctuation 
came more brusquely than anyone had ever heard it. 

" She was magnificent ! " Fate cried tremulously. 
** Oh Vicky, it was enough to carry one straight along 
into this evening. I can't tell you — it was wonder- 
ful!" 

Victory sat straight. ** I can do it — yes," she said 
unevenly. " Oh Mr. Karr, if I hadn't been able to — if 
it had really gone — ^" 

He looked down at her, the phenomenal intensity 
slackening in his face. " It will never go. You can 
always have it . . . whenever you want. Come . . . 
let us finish the act." 

When they were gone. Victory sat dazed. She re- 
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membered Fate's thanking her incoherently, that Fate 
had come to be coached; she remembered Karr's final 
laughing words " well, it seems . . . you won't have to 
take her place after all ! " These things slipped through 
her mind as on a pulley. But what filled it overwhelm- 
^gly? what surged over her as almost too great to be 
borne was that the agony of that hour that had threat- 
ened her, had been groundless ; that the terrorizing fear 
that had come to her had been superbly slain ; that she 
had not gone back, that she had not lost It — the great- 
est thing ; that she had it still and always would have it 
(Karr said) : that she could act ! 

" Victory, Victory, is dinner ready ? " An outer door 
banged and a man's footsteps were heard hurrying 
through the hall. 

Victory's hands went up to her temples — a convulsive 
trick they had, when something shocked her. 

" I say, is dinner ready, dear? I mean may I have 
it early?" Craig came precipitately into the room* 
** I've the most important case dumped on me all of a 
sudden — murder arrest, a horrible thing. The father 
of a boy down in Mott Street has been accused of at- 
tempt to kill him, when the old man was in a drunken 
stupor; and here the District Attorney's away, and I 
have to take charge of the case, and — well, you can 
imagine I've a stack of things to look into ! " he con- 
cluded, kissing her, all in one breath. 

Victory stared at him. For two hours she had for- 
gotten that he existed. ** Then — you won't be able 
to go to the theatre? " she said to him, slowly. 

** Oh yes — don't look so disconsolate, sweetheart ! — 
I can get to the theatre all right, if only I eat dinner 
now, and rush down town again, first. Of course I've 
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to dress, but — ^*' he pulled out his watch. " It's twenty 
after six — if I can leave here sharp at seven, Fll be 
able to meet you at the theatre at quarter past eight. 
Then I'll go back to headquarters after the show. 
Greorge, Victory ! if you could have seen that old man's 
face when Wiggs stood him up and arraigned him! 
He— »» 

** I win go and tell Miss Rayne to order your din- 
ner," said Victory, rising swiftly. 

"Yes, yes, but look here, sit down a minute! I 
haven't seen my wife all day, and — why is anything 
wrong, dearest? You look a little done up." 

" No, no — " the woman's face of many changes, lit 
up suddenly almost to radiance — ^^ I've had a marvel- 
lous afternoon! Fate and Mr. Karr were here — we 
went over a play. It was — ^" she broke off abruptly. 
Her rapt voice faded. " But if you are to get off at 
seven, Craig, I must — " 

" Oh all right," unwillingly. " But kiss me before 
you go." 

He drew her down and crushed her to him, for an 
instant. When, the next, she had slipped away, he 
wondered why her lips were unresponsive. ** Probably 
been wearing herself out, at this house-settling busi- 
ness," was his wise husband's surmise; as he went on 
upstairs to dress. 

When he heard her enter her room, he called out 
" hello, darling! have you seen my platiniun links any- 
where?" 

" No," said Victory. 

" All right — thought maybe that Gkorgette of 
yours had mixed 'em up with something. Dinner mov- 
ing along? " 
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^ Miss Rayne said that she would see to it." 
Victory was standing before her mirror, taking the 
pins out of her hair. She thought of Fate at this 
moment — tremulous, aquiver for the hour that was 
coming, that was almost here. She saw her already at 
the theatre, alone in her dressing-room ; cold, then fever- 
ishly hot — suffocated. Craig from his dressing-room 
was recounting the details of the murder attempt, and 
splashing water ; once he came to the door, his wet face 
flushed and excited. Victory wondered if Fate dreaded 
her first entrance. How odd — she thought suddenly 
— her first Ibsen piece had been Nora too: that never 
forgettable night! She heard the wind-like sweep of 
applause, the frenzied clapping, the mad stamping of 
thousands of feet. And then — that first hoarse shout 
of * Bravo, Law ! ' that she alone had forced from the 
self-conscious American theatre-mob — it rang in her 
ears, she thrilled to it. 

" Madame goes to the play tonight, not? '* asked the 
deferential voice of her maid. "What gown will 
Madame wear? " 
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FATE, UP ON THE STAGE PLAYED NORA; 
Victory sat down in front, and wore a Doucet 
gown. The audience paid about the same 
amount of attention to each of them : they were 
both beautiful women. 

And if Fate was giving a very excellent performance, 
the allure of Victory's romance was quite as potent a 
charm. "Have you seen the bride?" Mrs. Loring 
West whispered stertorously to everybody. And every- 
body (who had motored in from Long Island and Tuxedo 
for the event) whispered back : *' yes — isn't she 
lovely ! " There was all the complacency of possession 
back of that universal satisfied murmur: she might 
marry, for that matter she might go to Siberia or enter 
a convent, but once she had belonged to them entirely. 
She had lived to please them and they approved her; 
even though in leaving them she had stolen their dearest 
fad. Fate had not that subtle power to confer the 
final aesthetic cachet, that had been Victory's imcon- 
scious source of social popularity. 

But the little thing could act, they agreed indulgently ; 
and as for Karr — well, really, one had not known it 
was in the man! Victory Law had always towered so 
above him. Society seized on a new idol, and clapped 
him enthusiastically. 

74 
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Meanwhile Victory was knowing the original experi- 
ence of being " in front " to her own company. She 
sat perfectly still, next Craig, performing herself a 
bit of acting hardly less fine than Fate's. If she had 
followed the impulse that tugged at her, she would have 
rushed across the theatre, and back onto the stage, taken 
the lines out of Fate's mouth, and spoken them herself 
— as she had spoken them that afternoon: they were 
her lines, she cried to herself stormily. To hear an- 
other woman speak them filled her with a new and wildly 
rebellious passion. 

That was what " the bride " was feeling. VHiat she 
was doing, was to gaze with calm admiration at Miss 
Brandreth, and occasionally to murmur to Craig, ^^ isn't 
she splendid ! " 

Craig, lost in frowning thought, would return, ** yes, 
isn't she? " And the people round them thought them 
ideal. 

" You know he's taking charge of this awful Fadden 
case," they reminded each other. ** You saw it in the 
evening paper, of course? Such a brilliant young 
man!" 

The brilliant young man felt about as bewildered and 
unhappy as a young man of any kind could feel. He 
had gone down to the Tombs between seven and half 
past eight, had seen the accused Father of the boy who 
was now lying senseless at the City Hospital, and he 
did not believe the man to be guilty of the crime with 
which he was obliged to charge him on behalf of the 
State. He told V7iggs (who had presided at the hear- 
ing) that he did not believe him guilty ; but when Wiggs 
asked sharply why not. Dexter foimd he had no evidence 
at aU: only a strong Intuition. 
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" Oh you're great on intuition, Dexter ! " Wiggs had 
said with a short laugh. " But you'd better prosecute 
this case, or the District Attomey'll be getting after 
you when he comes home. And besides, you know — 
Election's coming on ! " 

That was the very devil of it, Dexter told himself 
Impatiently. It had been bad enough when the Dis- 
trict Attorney (called away to Europe to the bedside 
of his dying wife) had left him as chief deputy. In 
the midst of his round of speeches and campaigning, 
that had made him groan. But by great good luck it 
was a slack month in the courts, and he had been able 
to turn over the mere drudge work to some of the other 
assistants. Now, however, to be plunged into the 
intricacies of a grand jury case, just on the eve of 
Election — and such a case ! 

Craig heard again the broken avowal of the father — 
" why sir, me hurt Tim ? My boy Tim, who cud dance 
and sing and recite pieces o' po'try — yessir, that's 
Tim ! Why I wouldn't a laid a hand on Tim — " 

" When you were sober," interposed Dexter. 

" No sir, not no time. Oh I mebbe give him a crack 
sometimes, jest in a flash o' mad — you know how 'tis 
with a growin' boy ; but t' beat him up — t' try t' kill 
him (the man's voice had sunk to a hoarse whisper) 
my God, Mister! Have ye got a boy o' yer own? " 

Dexter had said no; and left the prison abruptly. 
To go to Victory, and a performance of A DoWs House! 

He told himself witheringly that Wiggs was right: 
he was a maudlin sentimentalist ; no doubt Fadden had 
been acute enough to sense it too, and to play on it. 
But he could not get over that conviction of the roan's 
sincerity ; and the thought of indicting him hung heavy 
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in his heart. Anyhow, he tried to cheer himself, the 
boy might not die. But even if he didn't, the physicians 
said he would be an idiot for life — the injuries to the 
head were so severe. Craig gazed drearily over the 
footlights, and wished with all his soul that he were home 
alone with Victory. 

And Victory wished to take the lines out of Fate's 
mouth. One thing alone gave her a certain solace: she 
was sure Karr was dissatisfied with Fate. Nothing 
that the audience could notice, but those quick significant 
gestures — certain delicate shades of inflection to which 
she alone was sensitive — and once she even caught his 
glance direct: flashing to her involuntarily, ahnost with 
appeal. She understood. A performance had to be 
more than excellent, to satisfy Gilbert Karr. And the 
delicacy and fire, the fine subtleties and distinctions he 
and she had delighted to toss back and forth, to juggle 
with daintily — no wonder he chafed, at the definite (if 
artistic) boundaries of the new regime. 

Fate scored, however. And Victory was first in her 
dressing-room to congratulate her. Heartiest too — in 
fact, Frent thought, coming up after her, almost too 
hearty ; he had never seen Victory gush. 

The comers of his grim mouth twitched slightly, as 
he saw that in five minutes Victory was holding as 
lively a reception in one comer, as Fate in the other, 
of the dressing-room. He looked round for her husband 
— for whom he had formed an unreasonable fondness. 
Craig was standing over by the door, holding Victory's 
wrap, and telling Mrs. Loring Y7est that he did not 
feel remorseful for having taken Victory away from 
them. 

" Besides, I haven't taken her away from you," he 
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said smiling determinedly past his weariness; ^* I just 
heard her promise you to come to two parties." 

" Oh but that's only two parties ! " retorted the lady. 
"And in another month you'll be whisking her away 
to Washington, and entombing her in Congressional 
dinners — brrr ! Besides," she added, " one doesn't 
think of Victory Law as at parties ! " 

*' Yes, but you see,'* said Craig, regarding Mrs. West 
steadily, " thanks to one of your parties, she's Victory 
Dexter now." 

^And a great mess you made of it," grumbled the 
lady. " When I think of her as Nora — you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself ! " 

" Why ought he? " asked Mr. Frent, coming up (so 
Mrs. West accused him) stealthily. " He's only got 
married — the best people do it." 

" Only got married ! " she repeated wittingly. 
** Adam Frent, I've known you for twenty years, which 
means I've heard some hundred dozen of your mad re- 
marks; but when it comes to — well, I did think that 
you," she declared, ** would be the last person in the 
world to want her to get married." 

*' Perhaps I was," said Adam serenely. "But we 
were talking of him — it took two of them, you know. 
And really, I can't see that it's damaged either of 'era." 

" Oh — you ! " Mrs. West's famous nose went up at 
him, disdainfully. ** The truth is," she asserted, " if 
Victory chose to lock herself up in a straight-jacket, 
ffOU*d say it was improving her figure!" She sailed 
away from the two men, majestically. 

Craig looked at Frent. ** Is that what you think 
she's done? " he asked rather slowly. ** Locked herself 
up in a straight-jacket? " 
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" My dear man," said Frent testily, " if you're go- 
ing to let a silly old woman — " 

" It isn't the silly old woman. It's everybody. All 
of them here tonight are saying — " 

" Well, what if they are? You've heard them say the 
same thing since last March, haven't you? And it's 
never seemed to worry you. Why should it? Why 
should anything worry you? Victory loves you." 

" Yes." Craig's eyes stole adoringly, almost guiltily, 
to his beautiful wife. " Oh, you're right " — he laughed 
a little — ^** I've no reason to show the white feather ; 
only — " 

^^ Only the continual pecking of these daws gets on 
your nerves," Frent jerked out intolerantly. " Don't 
let it — not worth that much. And tonight," he sug- 
gested, " you're done up anyhow, I suppose. This 
case — " 

" Why how did you know? " 

" My good Dexter, I read the papers ! And I'm not 
dozing into my second sleep when I look at a man. 
Victory," Frent walked over to her briskly, " I think 
you should take your celebrity home ; if you dcm't want 
the Republican Party court-martialling you." 

** Why Craig " — Victory looked up at her husband 
anxiously — ^^ are you tired? Come then, we'll go, of 
course ! " 

** Well, what do you think of that ! " murmured the 
group of worshippers near her. 

** Oh," announced Mrs. Loring West, " more of Adam 
Prent's foolishness ! That man — " 

That man was saying to Victory, " and of course you 
too are rather upset about this case." 

^The case?" Victory gazed at him for an instant 
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almost blankly. " Oh yes, of course, the case. Mr. 
Frent, wasn't Fate wonderful? " 

^* Ah but. Miss Law," someone standing near dared 
to say sotto voce, ^ she can't make us forget your 
Nora/ ** 

" No," added another, ** nor that night after 
Hedda—'' 

** Hush ! " In the doorway Victory had seen a well- 
known lean figure appear. ^' I must go home," she 
said abruptly. " Craig, have you my coat? " 

He held it for her. He too had seen Milhaus. 

** Gh>odnight " — she smiled, with the unconscious bril- 
liancy of a dismissal of the court — ^' goodnight, Mr. 
Frent — goodnight Mr. Dyne. Goodnight, Fate" — 
she stooped from her slightly greater height to kiss the 
girl, with an indefinable expression in her face — ^** dream 
of your glory," said she lightly ; " it was really that." 

Just at the door, as she was going out, a dishevelled 
black head turned sharply away from her. But Craig, 
following directly behind, caught Milhaus's eye in its 
full venom; and Milhaus caught Craig's. There was 
no finesse in that glance between the two gentlemen. 

Victory went down the familiar " stage " stairs in 
silence. Only at the door below, as they were getting 
into their carriage, she spied someone standing near; 
and flew to him. " Oh Mr. Karr ! " she cried in the 
tone of a sore-at-heart-child, ** he won't speak to me ! 
Mr. Milhaus wouldn't even, look at me ! " 

Karr took the hand, flung despairingly on his arm. 
" We must see . . . what can be done," he said — and 
the very tones of his voice gave a promise. " This can't 
go on. Milhaus must be . . . brought round." 

^^ Oh, if you could ! " she exclaimed. 
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"I can." He put her into her carriage, though 
Craig was there, waiting; and stood with his head un- 
covered, still smiling at her, reassurance. 

As they drove off, she called to him, ^^ oh and you 
were simply beyond yourself tonight! You were — ^^ 

^* I was • • • nothing.'' He called back through the 
night. "How could I be?" 

Craig could willingly have got out and strangled him* 
All of them — the entire theatre crew. He felt sore 
and bruised, and that worst of all, insignificant — in 
spite of Frent and Frent's scorn. What right had 
Milhaus to make her wretched? What right had Karr 
still to effect things for her? He wanted to turn back 
and haul them out and demand it of them — coats off ! 
To demand of the rest by what right they persistently 
called her, his wife, Miss Law ? 

And then — he glanced at her, through the dimness, 
and she was huddled up in one comer of the carriage, 
biting her lip with all her might; he remembered her 
flare of rapture when she spoke of going over the play 
that afternoon — and its fading into apathy when she 
turned to the house-keeping again ; and a great wave of 
tenderness, remorse, sick interrogation swept over him. 

" Victory, Victory," he asked, yearningly, as he took 
her in his arms, " do you regret? " 
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FROM THE FIRST, VICTORY WAS GIVEN 
over either to Craig, or to the theatre: when 
the one swept her mind, the other was routed as 
surely and entirely as night routs day — and 
is itself routed again the next morning. During the 
days that followed Fate's success and that wistful ques- 
tion of Craig's — did Victory regret the splendours of 
the theatre in contrast with the more prosaic interests 
he had given her — she knew a period of utter abnega- 
tion to their life together. He might talk to her by the 
fortnight of drunken fathers and children whom she had 
never heard of, and it would pass over her head like a 
gust of wind from nowhere; but directly he made his 
personal appeal, she was on her knees — an angel of 
repentance and tenderness. 

The next two weeks — in spite of a crowd of nagging 
worries and the tremendous strain of campaigning — 
were the happiest of Craig's life. Victory came down 
to give him his coffee and see him off in the morning; 
Victory was waiting for him, lovely, solicitous, at night. 
To hear the story of his day from beginning to end, to 
comment, soothe, suggest; and when he had to go out 
again, as he did nearly every evening now, if she did not 
go with him, again she was waiting for him when he came 

][iome, no matter how late — tucked up on her chaise 
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longue in the white dressing-gown, drowsy, adorable. 
In short, she was his wife. 

And besides attending his meetings and reading all 
his speeches, she went profoundly into the Fadden case, 
sitting for hours poring over newspapers — brows 
puckered, mouth drawn up severely, over what she called 
** the stupidity of those men.'* 

" Why they even suggest Fadden's paying you a 
price ! " she broke out indignantly one morning at break- 
fast. " That poor old man who hasn't a dollar ! " 

*' Oh,'' said Craig, taking the paper she passed him, 
"they'll suggest anything — once a fellow goes in the 
face of popular opinion. Hullo — listen to this ! " 

** * Notwithstanding that the people are determined so 
to punish these brutalities on the part of parents to 
children (outrageously prevalent of late among the East 
Side classes) that a permanent and terrible example shall 
be raised to potential criminals of this kind, and not- 
withstanding that Mr. Dexter is paid to serve the people 
as their legal representative in raising such an example, 
the young Deputy Attorney who has been acting for 
Mr. Marshall during the latter's enforced absence, 
delivered yesterday the weakest of indictments in the 
case of the People vs. Fadden.' — Now how's that for a 
typical newspaper sentence ! " 

" Do go on," said Victory, eagerly. 

" * Ever since the arrest of Fadden, whose child still 
lies unconscious as the result of the father's barbarous 
blows, Mr. Dexter's attitude has been one of evasion 
and shilly-shallying; and it is certain that his chief, 
who arrives in New York on the Mauretania tomorrow, 
will have something to say to this young man who dares 
to attack State rulings from the very office of the State 
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itself. Unfortunately for Mr. Dexter, the case will be 
brought to trial before the approaching election, and 
the extraordinary attitude of this hitherto popular 
candidate for Congress towards so important a people's 
issue as that involved, is bound to have a telling effect on 
the young man's supporters.' Mhah, mhah, mhah ! " in- 
toned Craig. " Oh Lord, dearest, I do loathe this news- 
paper gab ! " 

" But if it's true? " she suggested anxiously. " If 
the trial really will affect your vote? " 

" Of course it'll affect it. But — " that dogged look 
she had learned to know, coming into his eyes — " I 
mean that it shall affect it to elect me! Listen," he 
bent towards her, " Fadden didn't touch that boy, and 
I know it. Somebody else came into the room, while 
Fadden was lying there drunk, and did the dirty thing." 

"Yes, but who?" 

" That's what I don't know. But what I'm going 
to find out — if it takes me from now till next election 
to do it. I know these Faddens — Harriet reminded 
me, the boys have gone, two of 'em to the Hester 
Street School ; Tim's the younger. And they've always 
been clean, well-behaved boys — Tim astonishingly 
bright, too. Well, clean well-behaved boys don't come 
out of homes in Mott Street where the only parent is an 
habitual drunkard, who employs their spare time ' beat- 
ing them up.' " 

" Oh, I know — but what then ? What are you going 
to prove, Craig? " 

" Why even the people who called the police," Craig 
went on hotly — " the Doheenys who live just above — 
admit that Fadden's drunk only once in a way, and then 
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not violent. And neither they nor anyone else heard 
a sound of the alleged beating-up — it was Saturday 
night and everybody out on the streets. The Doheenys 
came in at ten o'clock and found the boy lying on the 
landing, and Fadden snoring in his chair. 

"But Wiggs is perfectly satisfied," he concluded 
scornfully, " that a man who had just achieved a fairly 
good job at murdering his own child, would go calmly 
off and snore by the fireside, after first having carefully 
put the child out in view of anybody who might pass 
by ! Because neither Wiggs, nor anybody else can find 
another soul to pin the guilt to." 

Where was the brotiier? " asked Victory. 
Oh he'd been off since early afternoon — up at 
Herald Square watching the base-ball returns. He 
wasn't even home till next day — spent the night with 
some boys up on Eighth Avenue. He's of no earthly 
help to us. 

" But I'm going to find that person who wrecked Tim 
Fadden," cried Craig, ** if it takes my last vote ! I'm 
going to scour every tenement from Mott Street to the 
Bronx, for evidence. I'm going to — " 

"Yes," said Victory, "and you'll win! I know 
you'll win. But oh Craig, dear^ you must take it less 
strenuously " — she came roimd and laid her cool hands 
on his nervous ones, and put her lips to his forehead 
that was lined in a dozen wrinkles. " You're worn out 
already," she told him ; " and with all this additional 
strain — ^" 

" Nonsense ! " but though he laughed, his face as he 
drew hers round to it, was feverish, his ejes unnaturally 
bright. "I'm a little excited, that's all, sweetheart: 
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it's my first big fight, and the chances are rather near 
even. But with you to keep me alive to the main chance 
— that's our love, Victory " — 

For a moment he held her close. The theatre had 
never offered her more than that moment, in his arms. 
For they seemed to stand hand in hand as well ; and that, 
after all, is marriage. 

When he was gone. Victory sat and hugged the 
thought of him: his fire, his indomitable obstinacy, the 
arrogant determination of him, caught her dramatic 
sense; in quite as vital part as the man conquered her 
womanhood. She was wondering what to do with the 
day, until he should return, when Mrs. George Dexter 
was announced. 

** My dear " — ^Mabel scurried in on the convulsive 
wave of boundless feather boa — ** you can't say I've 
not come early to see you ! We arrived from Colorado 
at eleven last night, and I told George — dear me, Vic- 
tory, how yellow does become you! Negligees make 
me look so fat, but you — I do hope you don't lose your 
looks over all this campaigning. Craig sent George 
your programme for last week. WeU! and Dody's half 
crazy to see you — she looks so well and rosy, though 
the mosquitoes have been awful, and Greorge says it's 
too soon, but I want to have a dinner for you at once, 
and — " 

"Mabel, Mabel!" Victory felt almost as though 
Milhaus were in the room. "Do sit down and draw 
breath, there's a good little creature! Yes — there; 
and now tell me, first of all, do you like my room? " 

Mabel subsided breathlessly into a plump grandfather- 
chair. " It's sweet** she gasped, struggling helplessly 
with wisps of mingled pompadour and ostrich feather. 
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•* Those great bowls of maidenhair — though of course 
yellow's awfully trying to most people, and perishable 
too — but I suppose you have a vacuum cleaner. I've 
asked George for one, ages ago, but he says if I get new 
furs — I thought of mink you see, Victory — mink's so 
nice and flat — and then we have to do over the 
library — Alicia's library's in blue — but I think blue is 
so cold, and then men always like red. George says — " 

" How is Greorge? " put in Victory, desperately. 

" Oh he's very well — though his gout's been bother- 
ing him again, and he had to have a wisdom tooth pulled, 
and the altitude in Colorado gave him the most frightful 
headaches. And do tell me about your trip — you went 
to Rome of course — I thought the Coliseum was such 
a bare place ! — and the beggars are horrid. And then 
Milan — we had your postcard from there — isn't the 
Cathedral pretty f And Paris — Victory is it true that 
skirts are to be slashed to the knee? George says — ^" 

" I should think he would ! " Victory laughed into the 
solemn brown eyes regarding her in acute suspense. ^* I 
don't know Mabel — Craig wouldn't let me give much 
attention to chiffons." 

" And I suppose you're simply terribly happy," said 
Mabel plaintivelj^*^ ^I was too, when I was first mar- 
ried — insane, my dear. But George wasn't bald then, 
and — how is it married men always get bald sooner? 
Now Greorge and Craig are exactly the same age, and yet 
— isn't it horrid for Craig, this dreadful murder case? 
Just when he has every chance of election? " 

" It isn't a murder case," put in Victory quickly. 
•• Even the indictment was only for attempt to murder, 
and Craig hopes to prove — " 

** Yes, yes — I read all about it. Craig always was 
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8o nice and sentimental — so different from George. 
Now Gteorge says — " 

" I shouldn't call it exactly sentimental, Craig's view 
of the Fadden case," said Craig's wife. " Of course he 
thinks Michael Fadden isn't guilty — ^" 

" Yes, and George says there isn't the shadow of a 
doubt that he's guilty. Greorge says — " 

" And George, of course, ought to know." 

"Yes, oughtn't he?" The delicate irony was lost 
on Mabel, whose George " did very well " in radiators, 
and was therefore au fait on legal evidence. " George 
has such a mind," Mabel proceeded ; " and he says 
they're bound to convict Fadden. He says he wishes 
Craig would let the case alone." 

" Well I'm afraid Craig won't," said Victory, rising 
rather suddenly. ** Mabel, do you see where I've put 
your vases? I think they look charming against that 
Chinese embroidery, don't you?" 

"Where? — let me see" — Mabel scrambled up, the 
boa trailing diffusely after her. " Very nice," she pro- 
nounced, squinting placidly at the vases, from a distance 
of about one foot. "I thought as Harriet and Alicia 
both gave silver — by the way have you seen Harriet ? " 

" Yes. She called yesterday." 

" Um " — Mabel had passed on f rwn the vases to a 
very beautiful fire-screen — ^•^what a duck! I think 
you're going to like Harriet, Victory." 

" Oh, I'm sure " — began Victory. 

" Harriet's such a splendid girl. Not like most girls 
who have money. So unselfish, so altruistic; and since 
her mother died, she's been really like one of our family. 
You know, the way she's helped Craig — " 

" Yes, I know." 
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All that work they've done together on the East 
Side — as George always says, Craig's brains and Har- 
riet's money; you've no idea all that he owes to her, 
really. You know — I'm sure you won't mind my 
saying this now dear" — Mabel put her head of a 
somewhat battered bird on one side and laughed wag- 
gishly — ^* we thought at one time, Craig might really 
have married Harriet." 

" Yes," said Victory, with a slight smile, " Alicia 
told me." 

"Oh did she?" disappointedly. "Well, I don't 
mean to say there was ever anything between them, but 
— well, Craig certainly owes a great deal to Harriet. 
Harriet'll be frightfully upset over this Fadden case, 
too ; after all she's done to help along Craig's career — " 

" Mabel," said Victory abruptly, " did you say some- 
thing about giving a dinner? " 

" Why, of course ! " Mabel switched the boa eagerly 
over one shoulder. ** That's what I came for. You 
see I want to have just the family and Harriet, and — 
here do let's sit down. I'd thought of jellied consomm6 
to begin with and then — " 

They had got as far as quail en casserole — one hour 
and ten minutes later — when the telephone rang. Vic- 
tory crossed to answer it. 

"And then romaine salad, with French dressing," 
said Mabel — ** I do hope Dorothy won't wear pink — ^" 

" Just a minute " — begged Victory. " Hello — 
hello — oh! " she gave a pleased little cry, " Mr. Karr! 
How do you do? " 

•* I am . . . very well. And Mrs. Dexter? " came 
that familiar low voice from the other end of the wire. 
"I wanted to ask you . • • won't you help me out 
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. . . a troublesome point in Hedda- — we're to give it 
tomorrow night for the first time, you know — and I 
don't quite remember your interpretation of a part of 
the second act. I wondered ... if you'd be very kind, 
and .... come to tea with me this afternoon? Then 
we could . . ." 

" Why, of course ! " Victory was responding eagerly, 
instantly. ** I should love to do anything I — ^" 

^* Shall we say at the Staten then • • • in the Pine 
Room . . at four? If that will . . suit you? " 

" I shall be so glad. But you're sure Fate won't — " 

** She is to know . • nothing about it. She does her 
very best, you understand, but . . ." that voice seemed 
suddenly very close ; reverent — not ardent . . . ** she 
is not Victory Law." 

Victory put up the receiver; and stood there for a 
moment motionless — cloudy-eyed. 

" And then I think we'll have individual ices," Mabel 
said, *^ hearts or something — that is, if Craig likes ice? 
Does he?" 

"I — what?" asked Victory, looking at the little 
woman with her anxious eyes and ostrich feathers, as 
though she had never seen her. 

" I say, if Craig likes ice-cream — some men don't 
you know. Now George hates it. And I know the 
Dexters are all rather particular about — Victory, you 
aren't listening ! " 

" Yes, I am." Victory sat down and regarded her 
now calmly. *^You asked me if Craig liked ice, and 
you said the Dexters were particular about something. 
My dear Mabel, I don't know if he likes ice ; and I dare- 
say the Dexters are quite right to be particular — about 
something. And now," lightly, ^* you must let me run 
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along and dress ; for it's twelve, and I've to lunch with 
Alicia," 

" And I haven't told you a word about Dorothy's af- 
fair with young Stanley " — Mabel was gathering up 
what she could of the boa and making wild passes at 
her hair — ^** it was the scandal of Colorado Springs. 
The way Dorothy treated that nice young man — his 
father's a millionaire my dear ! — but then Dorothy al- 
ways has been the most wayward girl, I suppose because 
she's pretty and anyhow George says — yes, yes, good- 
bye, dear, and mind you come early tomorrow. I want 
you to tell me about the flowers, and — 

" It's funny you don't know if Craig likes ice " — she 
stopped in the doorway, suddenly — "you're sure you 
don't? " 

" Quite sure," said Victory, smiling. 

Then, as the door closed upon her sister-in-law, 
" romaine salad and vacuum cleaners," she gave an hys- 
terical little laugh — ** and whether Dorothy will wear 
pink! And Fate down there is — doing her best! 
Oh 1 " Victory threw her arms up over her head. 

Then, slowly, she brought them down again. " * But 
she is not • . Victory Law,' " she repeated, curiously. 
And a little smile crept over her face. 
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THE IMP-WHO-ARRANGES-THINGS WAS 
responsible for Karr's telephoning again, half 
an hour later, to say that he found they must 
have rehearsal all that afternoon until six, and 
could Mrs. Dexter possibly meet him tomorrow instead? 
Also — that wretched Imp! — came a message from 
Craig, saying he had to go up to Albany by the after- 
noon train, and return very early in the morning to 
meet Marshall, and that he would therefore not be home 
again until tomorrow evening. Would Victory have a 
bag packed and sent to him at once at the office? 

He kissed her through the telephone — a shameless 
trick they had — and added, " I'm so sorry, darling ! 
I wish I had half an hour just to run home before I go, 
but things are already in a stew down here — people 
waiting to see me, knee-deep. Groodbye, and amuse 
yourself — go to see Harriet or something.'' 

" Groodbye," said Victory, feeling rather forlorn. 
And added, as she turned away from the phone, ** go to 
see Harriet, to amuse myself ! " The great liking every- 
one had been sure Victory would have for Harriet, re- 
mained as yet rather embryonic; the several calls which 
had passed between the gentle-voiced altruist and Mrs. 
Dexter having accomplished little to force it to ma- 
turity. 
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Victory lunched with Alicia, and listened (in place of 
quail-on-toast, and what ** Greorge said ") to a plaintive 
ramble on Dorothy's perversities and the immeasurable 
difficulties that accrued to a widow — especially a young 
widow. Alicia was thirty-nine. "Mabel of course 
could never understand," murmured the afflicted, apply- 
ing a Honiton handkerchief somewhat carefully to her 
dark lashes (Alicia's hair was red) ; " but you, dear 
Victory, have so much temperament — " 

Victory groaned within herself. That threadbare 
cloak ! — which the sentimental insist on flinging round 
one, and themselves. 

She escaped when she could, having endured by that 
time some three hours' r6sum6 of Alicia's crosses and 
love-affairs — concentrated it appeared for the moment, 
in a sacrosanct flirtation with the newest high-church 
rector. Victory preferred Mabel and jellied consomm& 

She went home, feeling distinctly thwarted in that the 
appointment with Karr was not for that day ; and after 
her lonely dinner, instead of reading the Fadden case as 
usual, got out her scrap-books. There were a dozen of 
them — big and bulky, and with the initials V. L. in 
beautiful plain letters on the purple backs. Karr had 
designed those letters for her, going South on the train 
one year. Victory spread the books open, one by one, 
on her chintz-covered divan, and bent over them greedily. 
In ten minutes she was oblivious of loneliness or time; 
alert only to the purport of those rows of clippings — 
telegrams, cables, excitedly pencilled notes. On one 
page a single sheet of paper was pasted in honour: it 
bore the signature of Arthur Alden and was dated the 
day after the gala performance of Hedda. 

Victory turned the leaves feverishly. Miss Rayne had 
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put in all the advance notices for England — Victory, 
biting her lip, wished she hadn't done that. And then 
the sensational retraction — the announcement of her 
engagement ; and then — with the elaborate account of 
her marriage, the last of the books stopped. Victory 
noticed curiously that it was only half filled — that there 
were half a hundred blank pages, remaining. What 
would ever go in them? 

She put the books up, a little drearily, and saw that 
it was one o'clock. Poor Georgette ! Victory sent her 
to bed, and herself curled up by the window, as she had 
used to do when she lived near the Park — as she olten 
did still, when waiting up for Craig. But tonight she 
was not waiting for Craig; she was waiting for tomor- 
row, when she could talk about the things in those scrap- 
books. 

And directly she and Karr were established in the 
Pine Room, next afternoon, and had rid themselves of the 
ostensible object of ordering tea, " oh Mr. Karr " she 
burst forth eagerly, ** do you remember that time in 
Milwaukee, when Fate filled my shoes full of water — the 
ones I had to put on there, on the stage? " 

Karr threw back his head and laughed. ** VHiatever 
made you think of that? " 

*^ I was reading over a lot of old notes and newspaper 
stories last night, and — oh do you remember our tying 
Lawrence Dyne's sword into its sheath? When he had 
to be frightfully dignified — as the young English 
guardsman — and he couldn't draw his sword? Oh, 
oh ! " Victory laughed out of sheer girl's delight. 

"And there were sad things, too,*' she said, a mo- 
ment later. ^^ The card Mr. Milhaus scrawled when he 
was BO ill — * don't worry — I feel as fit as a fiddle,' and 
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the poor illegible signature — and they thought he'd die 
that night ! " 

" Yes . . •'' Karr looked into her flushed, tremulous 
face, ^* there were . . sad things, too. You must have 
been . • . reading over your old scrap-books? " 

** I was. You see, my husband was away, and I was 
all alone and — " 

"And when you're ... all alone, you . . think of 
the theatre sometimes? " 

"Yes." She met his grey eyes steadily. "Very 
often. Mr. Milhaus may think I'm disloyal, and a rene- 
gade, but — oh, and there were the English notices," 
she broke off, " and — and the cable about the com- 
mand performance, and — " 

" Mrs. Dexter," he interrupted quietly, " may I make 
a • . suggestion? " 

" Why, of course ! " she looked up surprised. 

" Don't go over those old things that are . . done. 
You give yourself far more pain than pleasure; and 
. • . there are new things, just as interesting, to be 
done." 

"Why — what things?" she sat forward, quickly. 
" What do you mean? " 

" I mean . . in the first place," he smiled, " helping 
me to make Miss Brandreth play you. Isn't that inter- 
esting? " Gilbert Karr asked Victory, " voluntarily to 
transmute to someone else . . . genius that is yours? 
And . . without that person's knowing it?" 

Her face was illumined suddenly. " Why — yes," 
she said, her soft voice almost hushed ; " that's — do 
you know, I think that must be the subtlest thing one 
can do ! " 

" It is," Karr told her, with an indescribable look. 
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Then, all at once brisk and quite practical, ^* come ! let's 
get to work at it! " 

They bent over the manuscript of Hedda — ^the dark 
head in its little black toque, and the grey — absorbed, 
time- forgetful ; and as once before in that fragrant room, 
the tea grew cold, and the toast congealed, and the two 
at the comer table thought of neither. Only today 
there were no interruptions; the man opposite Victory 
this time held full sway. 

When they had talked for an hour, ardently, revelling 
in detail, " I must go home! " Victory jumped up sud- 
denly, panic-stricken. " My husband's coming, — he 
was away over night — and then we've a family dinner." 

Somehow it sounded dull and crude, when one said it 
to Karr: a family dinner! 

" Then of course you must go," he gathered up scat- 
tered sheets instantly. " I think . • . you're very 
fond of your new family? " 

" Oh very fond." 

" And naturally they must . • take first place, now." 

" Naturally," echoed Victory, a little more faintly. 

•*I must tell you . • I hope you won't think I'm 
impertinent " — they had risen ; his unaggressive glance 
detained her, just on the threshold — ^'^ when you got 
married, I was • • • just a little afraid. You see, I 
knew . . perhaps better than most people . • . what 
the stage was to you. And that day • • when you told 
us . . I was afraid." 

" I know," said Victory, half inaudibly. " You 
thought — " 

"You won't think I'm being altogether rude? I 
thought you might feel the . . . self-immersion mar- 
riage means, perhaps more than you had calculated. 
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Now . . I want to tell you how happy I am to see 
. • . that it is not so. To find you entirely contented, 
completely satisfied, with • • • him and his family, and 
your life in them ; and to know that . • • one dares lure 
you back now and then to the things of the theatre, 
without fear of disturbing placid waters." 

" Oh — yes,** Victory glanced at him uncertainly ; 
and then quickly away again. ** It is true," she said 
(and the little note of defiance was all for herself), ** I 
am very, very happy." 

" I am . . sure of it." He held out his hand. " And 
you will come tomorrow, and • . • go on with our work? 
You see, I'll try her tonight with these points we've 
studied today, and — " 

" I'll come," said Victory swiftly. " Oh it's fasci- 
nating! How good you were to think of it! " 

•* You made me think of it," he told her, with entire 
sincerity. * " Groodnight." 

When he had put her into her carriage, and she was 
rolling home, Victory longed to rush back and tell him 
— that it was not so: that she was not fond of her hus- 
band's family, that she did not find in her new life satis- 
faction for the loss of the old, that she could not go 
back like this, finger the edges of the theatre-life, and 
not be disturbed — out of all belief, all reason. The 
fineness of the genuine, she thought, had been in all her 
intercourse with Karr ; and she could not bear somehow 
that even her loyalty to Craig should mar it. Now as 
in the beginning, it all came down to that : Craig alone 
on the one side ; the theatre and all it stood for to her, 
on the other. 

She thought of something Frent had said, the day she 
was married — gravely, despite a shaxp-rallying smile: 
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**ye8, yes, be happy — be happy as this day is long. 
For you think the battle is over: Victory, the enemies 
are jtut waking up.** 

Victory, afire from Karr's delicate worship, acknowl- 
edged at last that this was so. And the deadly duel 
to be fought, and everlasting, made her — as she went 
into Craig's house — nerveless and afraid. 

Craig was waiting for her, in the unlit library. 
" Victory ! " — he rose as she came in — ^* Victory, I've 
seen Marshall. I've resigned my appointment. I'm 
going to be lawyer for the defence ! 

" Oh my dear," he caught her hand and gripped it 
hard in his, ^^ stand by me ! It's going to be a fight ! " 



IX 



EVEN DOROTHY, WHO REPRESENTED 
the family Candor, admitted that Aunt Mabel 
could give a dinner. And when Mabel was an 
old lady, sitting in a fat arm-chair and dream- 
ing long vistas of dinners, that one for Victory and 
Craig rose up distinct out of them all — and most 
dazzling. 

It was true that the guest of honour looked a little 
pale; but she wore a wonderful white and silver gown 
that did ample apology for that. And if her less deco- 
rative half had dark rings under his eyes, and a laugh 
which rang a little late occasionally, one must remember 
what he was going through, poor fellow. A man who 
has undertaken to prove a guilty person innocent . • • • 

Mabel screwed her neck benevolently round an enor- 
mous centrepiece of chrysanthemums and large bows of 
mauve ribbon, and suggested to Victory that she give 
him port and a raw egg — ^** before he gets up, every 
morning, my dear. It's — " 

"Nonsense!" growled Greorge, blightingly, "A man 
doesn't want eternal coddling, my dear girl. Let Craig 
drop this Quixotic defence he's undertaken, and he'll 
pick up soon enough, and look as chipper as a fightin' 
cock — you'll see ! " 

" Oh but it isn't quixotic, George," put in a gentle 
voice from the other side of the table. " It is Craig's 
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conviction that Fadden is innocent; and that being so, 
the finest thing Craig can do is to defend him — no mat- 
ter what it involves." 

** Thank you, Harrief Craig gave her a grateful 
glance. He sat next her and it occurred to him she 
was looking exceptionally well tonight, Harriet; she 
wore a blue gown that had the efFect of darkening her 
rather light eyes, and bringing out what warmth there 
was in her ash-blond hair. He continued to look at her. 
Victory, opposite, looked at him ; a little fixedly. ^^ I 
think you said you went to see Fadden? '' he was sug- 
gesting, to Harriet. 

" Yes. Oh Craig — oh Mabel, that poor man ! He 
may not be innocent — I will say I*m not as convinced 
of it as Craig — but his voice when he tells you Tim*s 
either got to die or live on, an idiot " — Harriet's own 
serene voice broke a little. " Of course you've been to 
see him? " she turned towards Victory, with delicate 
deference. 

Victory looked rather blank. '* Why — no," she said, 
« I haven't." 

** Oh but you will go then," Harriet added quickly. 
^ I'll call for you — very soon. Of course going to all 
Craig's meetings you've been so busy — " 

** Hah ! " from Greorge heartily, ** trust Harriet to 
find excuses." 

** Oh but I'm sure, Greorge " — Harriet flushed pink — 
•* Victory doesn't need excuses. She has simply had so 
many oilier things — " 

" Like taking tea at the Staten with Mr. Karr," put 
in Dorothy with sudden mischief in her pretty eyes. 
** Oh I saw you. Aunt V ! You were engulfed ! 
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Craig had glanced up swiftly. 

" Yes," said Victory, more to him than to Dorothy, 
**he asked me to go over scmie manuscript with him." 
It annoyed her unaccountably that she had not already 
told Craig this; but during the hurried dressing and 
drive to Mabel's, all their talk had been, naturally, of 
the new and sweeping turn in his own affairs, and the 
topic of the theatre seemed just then impossible to her. 

" And what were you doing at the Staten, mademoi- 
selle?" asked Alicia of her daughter, with the mild 
severity that was all the discipline she ever managed 
towards Dorothy. 

*^ Meeting Bobby Stanley," said miss, with a toss of 
her fluffy head. " Oh you needn't frown ! — Mrs. Stan- 
ley was there. But Aunt V. wasn't so well chaperoned." 

" Nor doesn't need to be, perhaps," retorted Victory, 
smiling at the pretty pert child in spite of her irritation. 
" Mr. Karr has not the dangerous fascinations of er — 
Bobby Stanley." 

" Humph ! " George looked sharply over his Bur- 
gundy at his sister-in-law. " I've heard Karr was 
fascinatin' enough. Anyhow," he proceeded jocosely, 
disregarding • Mabel's frantic (and entirely apparent) 
signals, *^he was more fascinatin' than Fadden: own 
up!" 

Victory brought her lips together rather closely. 
** It never occurred to me to visit the Tombs," said she. 
^ My education in charity, I am afraid, has been quite 
strictly confined at home." 

" Whew ! " Greorge gave a large indulgent laugh. 
" That's one for you, Craig my boy ! '* 

** Of course, I mean before I knew Craig," added Vic- 
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tory, colour rising swiftly ; and furious with herself, with 
everybody, for this banal bickering. 

" Pm sure,'' said Alicia languidly, " I quite agree 
with Victory: I for one could never bring myself to go 
trailing my skirts through those appalling places. 
Prisons — ugh ! " she shuddered daintily. " Though of 
course, dear " — to Harriet — *^ it's very pretty if you 
don't mind that sort of thing." 

** Perhaps," said Craig briefly, " Harriet's skirts 
don't trail. People who do the work of the world — ^" 
he broke off abruptly. 

" Please, Craig " — Harriet was pink again. " You 
all make me very uncomfortable," she said earnestly. 
" What little I do — and it is so very little — ^" 

**At any rate," Victory now smiled brilliantly at 
her, "it's won you tremendous cachet with my new 
family. You must show me — " 

" Yes, Harriet," Craig interrupted eagerly, *' you 
must show Victory the schools and the settlement-house 
and everything. I've told Victory — ^" 

" Oh he's told me all about it," said Victory, always 
smiling. "And Mabel's told me, and Alicia's told 
me — ^" 

" And I've told you," put in Greorge, aggressively. 
** Don't leave me out. Harriet knows I — ^" 

"Yes, yes," Harriet said hurriedly, "you all are 
wonderfully good; and far too appreciative. But I'm 
eure Victory, if you really want to see — " 

" Certainly I do," said Victory steadily. " Espe- 
cially — let me see," she turned to Craig, " wasn't it the 
class In Dramatic and er — Rhythmic Development you 
talked about?" 

" Yes, yes ! " Harriet answered enthusiastically. 
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" That's it. Oh it's quite wonderful, Victory : the chil- 
dren give whole plays, and real plays you know, like 
Macbeth and Hamlet — and poor little Tim Fadden was 
so clever at them ! Jake, his brother, though he's four 
years older, never could equal Tim. 

" But how all that would interest you. Victory," it 
occurred to her, impulsively. 

" Yes, wouldn't it? " Victory regarded her plate with 
intent iSxedness. ^^ That's just what Craig said. And 
I can imagine — East-Side children playing Macbeth 
and Hamlet — ^" 

*^ Most original," pronounced Alicia. 

" Most," said Victory. 

"And twice a year," Harriet went on, beaming, 
** they give an exhibition. What a pity they just 
had their Fall one a month ago, the piece they'd done 
at commencement. Tim Fadden was so good. But 
you'U — " 

" Yes, and Harriet's building them a real theatre," 
Craig broke in eagerly ; " yes, I will tell, Harriet ! It's 
to be back of the school — a bully little stage and 
footlights and everything. They'll be simply beside 
themselves when they see it ! " 

" Oh but I believe," said Harriet, " in encouraging 
their self-expression in that way. Now take the case of 
Tim Fadden — " 

She went on to explain how from an awkward, almost 
unintelligent boy of ten, Tim at twelve had grown to 
be easy, natural, and very nearly brilliant in his un- 
doubted dramatic talent. "All because we found out 
where this boy's means of expression lay," concluded 
Harriet triumphantly. 

" And his brother? " suggested Victory innocently — 
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her eyes flitting from Harriet to Craig; who again, dur- 
ing the recital of Tim's history, had been looking at 
Harriet in her blue frock, absorbedly. ^^ I believe you 
said his brother — ? " 

" Oh " — Harriet's prettily flushed face gave sign of 
impatience — ** one never could do anything with Jake. 
We gave Jake a part always, so as not to make him un- 
happy ; but as for feeling a part — and he's a great boy, 
now, of sixteen." 

^^ Then the class in Dramatic Development," said 
George, mellowed through succulent quail and much 
burgundy, to banter, *^ isn't always so bloomin' success-, 
ful?" 

" My dear George " — Craig spoke for Harriet, with 
a touch of asperity — ^^ there are some minds so utterly 
wooden, that not even pincers can get response from 
them. I know I've found this Jake so," he added. " I 
can't get an idea out of him with regard to his father 
or Tim; he just sits completely stolid. He doesn't 
seem to care whether Tim gets well, or whether his 
father's convicted — " 

" Or whether the whole shootin' match goes sky- 
rocketin', eh?" Greorge grunted comprehensively. 
" Well Craig my lad, you've got a job on your shoul- 
ders ! I don't want to discourage you, but if you get 
that fellow let off — " 

" I shall get him off," said Craig, steadily. " Any- 
how, Victory believes I shall, don't you Victory? " 

** And I, Craig," put in Harriet, more abruptly one 
would have thought, than Harriet's innate gentleness 
would have permitted ; " though I'm not absolutely con- 
vinced of his innocence as you are, I believe you'll get 
him acquitted. You know that don't you? " 
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Impulsively, she laid her small hand on Craig's sleeve. 
Looked up into his eyes with an appeal that made Vic- 
tory — from the other side of the table — suddenly 
bring her own eyes acutely upon Harriet, What flashed 
across Victory's mind was Mabel's speech : ^^ of course 
I don't say there was ever anything between them, 
but — " 

*^ Nonsense ! How absurd I am," she thought the 
next minute; suddenly realizing that she had, uncon- 
sciously, been watching the two the entire evening; " one 
might think I was Dorothy, married to Bobby Stanley ! " 

At the same time, there seemed no real reason why 
Craig should press Harriet's hand, in return, as he 
answered, ^* why of course, I know I can always count 
on you." 
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But say," broke in George, who had still to achieve 
popularity through the art of listening, *^ tell me about 
Marshall. When you handed him your ta-ta, did 
he—" 

The two men wound off into a discursive discussion of 
the District Attorney. Dorothy and Mabel talked of 
winter hats, and Harriet and Alicia discussed the new 
shade in altar-cloths, which it appeared, was saffron. 
Victory inwardly made a face at the romaine salad, 
when it came on, and was dismally, unspeakably bored. 
She knew that Craig was displeased about her having 
gone to tea with Karr; he had shown it and the fact 
rtokled. He was so seldom with her these strenuous 
days, she was so very much alone ; and yet he resented 
her seeing her old friends, even on a matter of business 
— well, a sort of business anyhow. All the rebellion of 
her drive home that afternoon, came back; it was not 
as though she had ever had any sort of affair with 
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Karr — Craig knew that, or ought to (though Victory 
forgot she had never told him) — it was simply that 
she clung to the remnant of that old stimulating com- 
panionship. She (defiantly) did not ask Craig to give 
up his friendship for Harriet; she assured herself she 
was very glad to have Harriet do all she could for 
Craig. Harriet, notwithstanding the questionable taste 
of her tactics that moment ago, was most estimable. 
But en revanche, she looked to Craig to be glad that 
she had someone to lighten the present monotony of her 
days : one could not always be attending political meet- 
ings, or going to parties with the Loring Wests and 
that set. Nor with Alicia and Mabel — Heaven for- 
f end ! cried Victory. 

No — it was as she had confessed that afternoon: 
she did miss the theatre, tremendously; and it was 
false to pretend to Karr or anyone else that this was 
not so. 

When she met him again at the Staten next day, 
however, it was guiltily ; and instead of telling him the 
truth and throwing herself on his mercy as a friend and 
outlet, which she had intended to do, she was silent — 
almost curt ; and hurried home to be there when Craig 
came, and to confess to Craig — wistful, repentant. 

Craig was inclined to be serious, but kind. ^*A11 
right, darling, but don't do it again, will you? My 
position's so confoundedly ticklish just now, and if you 
were seen — oh I know how dull it's been for you lately " 
— he caught her up and kissed her, contritely — " but 
be patient just a little longer, and then — you won't 
want any of these Karrs ! " he declared. 

Victory yielded. She was not unalive to that note of 
quick jealousy behind the impersonal in his request; 
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rather it won her. For she was a very woman, in her 
vanity ; and it loved feeding, as that other man had said. 
For days she tried to be satisfied with the fragmentary 
glimpses she had of Craig, and — in place of Karr's 
fine deference — noisy political assemblies and the mild 
general clatter of more family dinners. 

They gave some dinners and a house-warming, them- 
selves — Craig asserting in spite of his heavy work in 
all directions, it was very importcmt to keep up the 
social end just at this time. 

The morning after the big party, he looked in at 
Victory's room on his way out — her yellow room, where 
she was now kneeling on the floor, untying the bonnet 
of Dody, who had arrived to spend the day. 

" Oh — hullo, Dody ! " The other words that had 
been on his lips were checked at sight of the small 
figure. 

"Hullo," said Dody. "Do you see my leggin's?" 

"Yes — very smart, aren't they? I say, dear" — 
to Victory — " these cheques Miss Rayne brought me 
to sign — " 

" Father signs cheques," observed Dody ; ** and then 
mother cries. An* that's because we've got new cur- 
tains." 

" Well " — a slightly rueful smile passed over her 
uncle's face — ^''we haven't new curtains here. But 
dearest," he came over to Victory with the half dozen 
slips in his hand, " this is rather steep, you know. It 
was a bully party, and I'm sure it helped lots, but — 
well you do things on rather a sweeping scale, now don't 
you dear? " 

He put his hand under her chin, as she sat there on 
the floor with (he thought to himself) the other child. 
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Victory was dumb. It was at times like these — for 
there had been others of them — that she lost her poise 
of the woman and the actress, and became tongue-tied, 
almost awkward. 

" If you would let me " — she began, after a mo- 
ment, difficultly. 

He stopped her peremptorily. " We settled all that 
— once and forever. I pay the bills. But if you could, 
dear, look into the house-keeping a bit and see — this 
election costs such a devil of a lot," he explained apolo- 
getically ; *^ and somehow things have been piling up 
lately — " 

" Yes," said Victory, less difficultly now, " you told 
me. My new sables — " 

" But, dearest ! I wanted you to have those — they 
were a present. I only meant that we'd have to go a 
little slowly until — oh hang!" He looked at Dody 
desperately, then at his watch. " I have to be off — 
forget what I said. Victory, it didn't amount to any- 
thing anyhow — just a little caution. I'll sign the 
cheques and leave them with Miss Rayne. Goodbye, 
sweetheart." 

He kissed her vehemently — as always when friction 
between them threatened; and with a hurried peck at 
Dody, was gone. 

** Was Uncle Craig ang-ery ? " asked Dody, in her 
sweet treble. 

" No, babe, only — only worried," Victory ran her 
hands through the soft tangle of red curls, and then, 
suddenly, kissed Dody. ** His hair was red, too," she 
murmured ; ** and his eyes — ^" she looked into Dody's 
great wells of blue. 
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"What're you saying, Aunt Victory?" 

" I'm saying — how would you like to play tiger and 
bear? Brrrr! Come on, come on, come on! " 

But while she flew about the sunny room after the 
rapturously growling Dody, Victory's mind was on that 
old assailing theme : the matter of money. She had al- 
ways made a great deal of money, and spent a great 
deal ; and when she married Craig, it had never occurred 
to her that she would not go on doing so. Although 
her large weekly income would naturally cease, she had 
her capital, and the not inconsiderable fortune left by 
her mother; with Craig's twenty thousand a year, she 
had thought, that ought surely to be enough. But she 
speedily found that Craig would allow her to pay only 
her actual personal expenses, that he was poignantly 
hurt that she had so much as imagined any other ar- 
rangement; and in consequence (for economy was a 
word Victory had never learned to spell) there were 
these uncomfortable scenes like the one just past — in 
which she invariably felt in the wrong, and yet was 
furious for being so made to feel. Why could she not 
spend what she had earned? What did it matter 
whether it was for a new opera cloak, or for two hun- 
dred orders of lobster bisque? But since the first pain- 
ful discussion, she could not speak of this to Craig; she 
could only go on blundering unconsciously — and with 
the best will in the world. Twenty-six years of untram- 
melled spending continuously fought her resolution. 

When Dody was put to bed upstairs for her nap. Vic- 
tory resolutely got out her memoranda and went through 
the month's expenditures. But her accounts had a be- 
wildering way of doubling on themselves, and at last 
she gave up in despair; turning with a sigh of relief 
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to ber letters. She and Craig had breakfasted late that 
morning, and she had not yet had time to look at them. 
She read a note from Mrs. West, and another from 
Frent — saying he would look in for an hour that after- 
noon, ** to tie bows to last night's party " if she would 
be at home; and then — 

" Why, what's this? " picking up a slazy yellow enve- 
lope, addressed simply " Dexter." " It must be some 
bill," she thought, cutting it open with quick sinking 
of the heart. 

But what she read brought more terror to her face 
than could any bill. * C. Dexter if yu get Faden let 
off we will kill you yur lii wont be worth 1 scream in 
hell this is the onley warning yu will get signed THE 
TEN (there sign).' 

** Oh — oh " — Victory's cheeks had blanched ; she 
huddled up in her chair, trembling. He would be killed 
— Craig would be killed — she visualized it with the 
swiftness her dramatic instinct prompted: Craig 
snatched from her — dead, she widowed, alone — with 
Mabel, Alicia — no ! It flashed through her mind like 
a lightning-flare : if ever she were left like that, bereft of 
Craig, then she would go back to the theatre! The 
next instant she was loathing herself — turning from 
herself with horror as for some unclean thing. Craig! 
He was her all, her everything, and he was being threat- 
ened, hunted down — where was he now, at this moment? 

She gave a little scream, as he walked in half a minute 
later, for lunch. Explaining that court had been ad- 
journed until two o'clock, and that somehow he wanted 
uncontrollably to see her; and "why what's the mat- 
ter? " as he saw her white face. 

When she told him, he laughed relievedly. " Is that 
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all! Why dearest, a lawyer gets a dozen such letters 
every day, when he's doing an important case — I've a 
sheaf of 'em down on my desk. They don't mean any- 
thing at all." 

But she was not to be convinced so easily; and it 
took at least half of their precious hour, explaining 
and reiterating, and — finally — bringing back some of 
the color to her cheeks. And then Dody was brought 
down, and the three had lunch together — Dody on two 
dictionaries and the bible, to eke out the tall dinlng- 
chair; and Victory asked if the tiger had dreamt of 
jungles, and Dody told them of the unquenchable dis- 
obedience of Miss Phlox, lately added to her family who 
dwelt in the doll's house, and of how Miss Phlox's saw- 
dust had a low fashion of eluding her muslin skin, when 
she was spanked ** much hard " ; and Craig had finally 
to leave the two, wistfully — Victory and Dody, on the 
chintz couch with Miss Phlox between them, drinking 
after-luncheon coffee out of thimbles, and with stalks 
of maidenhair for spoons. 

But Victory ran to him, for a moment ; and the part- 
ing was less tense, in spite of her anxiety, than that 
strained good-bye this morning. 

When Frent was announced, he found Mrs. and Miss 
Dexter, sitting before the fire engaged in an entirely 
new and original interpretation of " The Owl and The 
Pussy-Cat" — that is to say, Dody was interpreting. 
Victory a solemn and appreciative audience. Adam 
stood for a full minute in the doorway, watching them 
behind the tortoise-shell glasses, before he would permit 
the man to break in, with his name. 

Then, when he had shaken hands both with the audi- 
ence and the prima donna (who with some persuasion, 
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was extricated from behind the piano, for the purpose), 
** I am by profession a critic — some say a fairly good 
one," said Frent with becoming modesty ; ** and as such, 
I propose that we have the last piece over again — if 
I heard aright, it was one of the classics." 

After some minutes of lively altercation, Dody was 
prevailed upon once again to embark with the Owl and 
the Fussy-cat in their reckless adventures; on the sole 
condition that she was to be allowed to wear the tortoise- 
shell glasses, and to sit on Aunt Victory's lap. And this 
was the tableau on which ten minutes later, Gilbert 
Karr was ushered in. 

"Who's you?" demanded Dody, severely, over the 
rims of the enormous glasses. From the fortress of 
Aunt Victory's lap, she was frankly at arms with her 
shyness. 

" Why I am . . an old friend of • . • this beautiful 
lady who is holding you. Mayn't I be friends with you, 
too? " 

As the low voice told its musical syllables, the child's 
suspicious little face softened, indescribably. ** Ye-es," 
said Dody, with a deep sigh ; " I fink you can sit down, 
please." 

So Karr was made one of the group round the fire ; and 
sat down. " I'm sorry you've been . . ill," he said to 
Victory, solicitously, after the first greetings. 

Victory coloured guiltily. " Just a little cold," she 
murmured, " Craig thought I — had better not go 
out." 

" I see. And so . . Frent came to cheer you? " 

**Yes," said Frent, recovering his glasses from re- 
luctant Dody; and looking through them intently at 
Victory. ** And you, Karr, came I suppose to bring the 
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last word from the abandoned battle-field. Eh? " He 
turned that steady look now on Karr. 

" Oh, I? " The actor's easy laugh echoed through 
the quiet room. " I came . . simply to see Mrs. Dex- 
ter.'' 

" A worthy object," admitted Mr. Frent, never relax- 
ing his even glance, for a moment. " I daresay (to Vic- 
tory) these absorbing new interests keep you from 
seeing much of the old company nowadays? " 

" Oh, no ! " protested Victory warmly. " Why I've 
seen Mr. Karr — " 

" Exactly three times since . . your honeymoon," 
Karr completed. " Since the last time, you've been . . 
ill ; and so I haven't had the chance to tell you how won- 
derfully Miss Brandreth's been doing, with . . your 
suggestions." 

" Really? " began Victory eagerly. " Oh — " 

" Hm — ^" Frent drew his chair nearer — ^^ this 
sounds interesting. So you (he looked neither at Vic- 
tory nor at Karr; he might have meant either of them) 
have been making Miss Brandreth suggestions?" 

" Yes," said Victory. " Oh but she doesn't know it 
— she mustn't know it, do you see? We want her to 
think it's quite all herself." 

" I see," said Frent. 

" It was Mr. Karr's idea — to — to sort of help 
Fate along, you know. She was doing really splen- 
didly," Victory explained rather apologetically, " but 
she lacked just a little — inspiration. So Mr. Karr 
thought if I'd go over some of the lines with him, and 
he could translate to her, without her knowing it, how 
we'd done them, — oh don't you think it was a rare idea? 
Such a beautifully subtle way of working." 
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Very rare," Frent said, his eyes gazing over the 
top of Victory's head, and into those grey eyes behind 
her. " And — as you say — a very subtle way of work- 
ing. The beauty of which, I believe ** — there was no 
question as to his turning wholly to Karr, now — ^* is 
that it invariably succeeds? '* 

** I think so," Karr replied quietly. ** At least . . 
with women,*' 

" Quite so," said Mr. Frent. " With women. Well, 
my dear Victory, and so you're moulding Miss Bran- 
dreth — through Mr. Karr ! That is very — ^" 

" Oh but I've done very little " — as at Karr's com- 
ing, the colour crept into Victory's clear cheeks, and 
she looked down at the soft tumbled head of Dody — 
who, with big people's talk, had subsided pensively 
against her arm. **You see, we'd only just begun, 
and then — " 

"Yes?" said Karr, regarding her. "And 
then . .?" 

" Then I — had to stay at home," the impulse to 
truth that always pressed her when with him, caused 
Victory to meet his eyes bravely — and frankly. ** My 
husband needed me — to stay at home." 

"Ah!" Karr's slight exclamation was so low, it 
sounded almost expressionless. 

" Ah ! " echoed Frent, all at once animated. " And 
of course he's busy to the nines these days. Dexter, I 
mean. That stroke of his in sending in his resigna- 
tion — Victory, do you know that was a daring thing! 
I wanted to send you a wire — I knew how you must 
have thrilled to it." 

Victory's face was a study. ** Yes," said she, after 
a pause of the veriest instant, " yes, of course." 
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And the way he's forging along with this case — 
I haul in the paper and read it before I'm out of bed 
— masterly ! '* 

"I — haven't read any of it the last day or two," 
Victory confessed, 

** No, well of course,'* Frent said quickly, " you were 
taken up with that house-warming." 

Victory crimsoned. ** It was — just a little party we 
had for Craig's political friends," she explained to Karr 
hurriedly. 

"Mother comed" — Dody sat up suddenly, and 
blinking fn»n the fire — *^ and father, an' Aunt 'Licia." 

" Yes, dear," said poor Victory, " they're the family. 
I want," she told Karr, "directly this campaigning'^ 
over, to have a party for all the company." 

** That would be . . . delightful," he responded, with 
his imf ailing courtesy. "And until then,'* rising, 
" you'll be entirely busy ... I suppose? " 

" Well," put in Frent, before she could answer, " the 
wife of a CongressI(Hial candidate would be busy the 
last six weeks before election, wouldn't she? And I 
suppose,'* to Victory, "when you and Dexter do get 
a moment alone, you gobble it ! " 

"Yes," she confessed laughing, "we rather do. 
But — " 

" Miss Welby," announced the butler. 

Dody retired, with no apology but considerable expe- 
dition, to the window-seat; it was one of the family 
phenomena that Dody did not like Harriet. 

"Harriet" — Victory advanced rather mechanically 
— " I'm so glad — " 

"How do you do?" said Harriet serenely. She 
shook hands with Karr and Frent, both of whom she 
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had met at Victory's before. " I thought you'd be at 
court," she told Victory, a tinge of surprise — was it, 
also, of hidden satisfaction? — in her tranquil voice; 
** Craig said, when I asked, that he was sure you would 
attend the sessions; but I stopped in on the chance 
that — '^ 

** Do sit down,'* said Victory. 

Karr, though he had been leaving, sat down too. Vic- 
tory and Frent occupied a sofa. 

** The fact is *' — Harriet betrayed a slight embar- 
rassment — *^ I don't wish to take you away from your 
guests, Victory, but I was going down to the hospital 
to see Tim, and last night Craig and I — " 

" Yes? " an indefinable little note had crept into Vic- 
tory's voice. 

" We thought it would be such a good thing if you 
would take an interest in Tim," said Harriet, with more 
than her usual gentleness. " You see — ^" 

"Excellent notion!" Frent had jumped up, and 
was shaking Victory's hand. " Karr was on the point 
of leaving, and as for me, I've stayed a time that would 
have made any other lady ring for my hat. My dear 
Victory, we'll not keep you another minute." He was 
touching Karr's arm, impatiently. 

But Karr sat perfectly still. 

" That's so kind of you, Mr. Frent," Harriet said 
gratefully. ** I should love to take Victory with me 
this afternoon. Craig and I have talked so much about 
Victory's — ^* 

** Pm afraid," said Victory lightly, ** you and Craig 
will have to excuse me for today. You see I have 
Dody " — hasty scuffling from the window-seat, as of 
one seeking still more obscure covert — ** and — ^" 
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" Bring her along." 

" No ! *' came from the window-seat, emphatically. 

** Then tomorrow *' — suggested Harriet, her face 
falling. 

Victory hesitated. ** Tomorrow — ^** 

^* Fm afraid," broke in a voice that had been silent 
for some time • • • ^* I must state now, what I • • 
really came for, this afternoon. (To Victory) to 
tell you that • • • I had a long talk with Milhaus, last 
night . ." 

Victory turned to him tempestuously. ** Yes — yes? 
Oh what did he say? " 

Karr smiled. " He is . . coming to see you . . to- 
morrow afternoon." 

Frent swung round on his heel, and walked abruptly 
over to the fire. 

Victory's face was transfigured. " Really — really ? " 
she cried, dark eyes shining out of it, almost startlingly 
in their ardour. "Tomorrow afternoon? Oh then of 
course I couldn't go to see Tim — I couldn't go any- 
where — to see anybody! Mr. Milhaus! Oh you are 
good," she told Karr, with a great sigh. 

** I'm . . persistent." He continued to smile at her, 
though his eyes strayed over to the fire-place and on 
Frent. 

" Well," said Harriet a little chill-ly, " I must go — 
since you won't come. Victory? " 

" Don't you see? " said Victory, still radiant, " I 
can't come. Goodbye Harriet. And" — she turned 
eagerly from Harriet to Karr — ^^ thank you, thank 
you! I seem (laughing happily) to be always thank- 
ing you ! " 
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** Don't thank me. Just . • ask me to do something 
more." 

Harriet gone, Earr strolled over to the window-seat, 
with an amused excuse to Victory; and began gravely 
to explore the curtains. 

"Victory** — Frent came up to her brusquely, on 
the other side of the room — ^** I want to ask you some- 
thmg.** 

"Why, Mr. Frent — " never had she seen him so 
perturbed, so very nearly agitated. 

" A few months ago,** said he steadily, " you asked 
me to help you close an era." 

Victory still looked at him puzzled, though her colour 
had risen a little. "Yes?" 

From the window-seat now came peals of laughter. 
" Take it on the strength of my co-operation then,** said 
Frent, his voice low but to her distinct, ** if I ask you 
are you now ready to close another? 

** For it's what you're moving toward," he told her 
deliberately, *^ as surely as you stay here coddling a 
peevish theatrical manager, while another woman — ** 

** Yes ? " said Victory, sharply this time. 

*^ Goes about the business that is yours, if you would 
tend it.** 

She drew in her breath. " You mean ** — her voice 
lowered, her body, scarcely less expressive, stiffened — 
" Harriet? ** 

" I mean," said Frent, with his black eyes that probed, 
upon her, " those enemies. They aren*t petty duelists. 
Victory: They*re in it to the death. And they'll 
fight,** he told her mercilessly, ** until there is a death.** 

" Oh ! ** she gave a little, smothered cry. 

** You*re trying to keep them both alive : you can't 
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do it. And while you're running after the one who was 
wounded last Spring, bear in mind that you leave the 
whilom victor of last Spring to console himself at the 
camp whose lights shine brightest — that is, closest at 
hand — during your absence. 

" That isn't impertinence," Frent said, smiling 
mechanically as Karr came towards them, Dody swung 
to his arm, " it's a parable." 

Victory was staring at him ; the fixed stare of sudden 
overwhelming fear. "You mean, that unless I — un- 
less I give up — ^* 

" I must go, Mrs. Dexter.'* Karros unobtrusive 
presence was never brusque enough to be called inter- 
ruption. But Karr, though he continued to chaff Dody, 
looked at Dody's aunt out of his quiet, perceiving grey 
eyes. " You will let me know " — it was half request, 
half unaggressive assertion — ^^ when you are not so . . 
busy?" 

Victory's gaze, that was of fear, transferred itself 
slowly from Frent to him. Unless she gave up ... • 

" I will let you know," she repeated, almost dully. 

As Karr passed out first, Frent held her hand for 
an instant. " The end of the parable is this," he said : 
" which of the enemies do you want to win? That will 
determine the battle." 

At the door he looked back at her — as she stood 
there alone, rooted, motionless ; an expression came over 
his face that only her little gilt mirror had seen in it. 
Then, he fumbled with his black ribbon for the conceal- 
ing glasses — and was gone. 

" The grey man is the prettiest," said Dody con- 
sideringly, " but I like the glasses one best, don't you 
Aunt Vict'ry?" 
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But Aunt VIct'ry was not listening. Her hands had 
gone up to her temples, with that swift, arrested habit 
they had. What if — she thought of Mabel's sugges- 
tion, that once they all had expected Craig to marry 
Harriet; of that moment at the dinner, which instinc- 
tively she had distrusted, when Harriet's hand went out 
impulsively to Craig, and Craig as impulsively pressed 
it ; of that speech of his : ^* I know I can always count 
on you"; of a thousand trifling episodes, suddenly 
dynamic, each in itself a bomb of significance. Her 
brain whirled; for it came to her: what if while she 
desperately had been clinging to the theatre, Craig al- 
ready had gone over, for the best part, to Harriet? 



THE DAY OF FRENT'S PORTENTOUS 
warning, Victory waited up for Craig until 
long after midnight. At first relieved, in the 
turbulence of spirit in which Frent's words had 
left her, that her husband had a dinner engagement at 
his Club, she grew restless when ten o'clock came, and 
yet there was no sign of him. It was one of the rare 
evenings he did not have to speak somewhere, and he 
had said he would be home at ten. 

At half past ten Victory called up the Club; they 
told her he had left an hour ago. She went back to the 
drawing-room, a pucker of anxiety between her brows, 
and waited. If it had not been for that anonymous 
letter, she would not have been worried: Craig was 
often late — detained beyond the hour he had set, by 
some business or other: but in spite of his reassurances, 
that letter — 

She went back to the phone and called Alicia. No, 
said Mrs. Demartyn, he had not been there; " but then, 
my dear," plaintively, " Craig never comes here. You'll 
probably find him at George and Mabel's." 

So Victory telephoned George and Mabel; making 
light of her fears to Mabel, but then asking to speak 
to George, and telling him nervously about the letter. 
** One reason why I'm so worried," she explained, " is 
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because the papers say Craig gained a distinct advance 
for Fadden today ; and that letter said — ^** 

George pooh-poohed the letter, and told her to go 
to bed and not fret, like a good girl. *^ Craig's out 
fratemizin' with the boys, or chasin' some new clue for 
his case, don't you worry," said George, with that com- 
fortable large confidence that props the vague comers 
of the masculine imagination. *^ He'll be along." 

He was not " along " by midnight, nor yet one o'clock ; 
and Victory, having tried to reach him through the set- 
tlement-house and the hospital, and several of his party 
friends, gave up, and went to her old place by the 
window, to watch; sick at heart. 

A tumult of things surged through her mind, as she 
sat there: things to do with what Frent had said, things 
to do with the theatre — Milhaus and his approaching 
visit, Karr's unceasing kindness in spite of her forced 
discourtesy to him — but over all, things to do with 
Craig and their life together. The first few moments 
after Frent's departure that afternoon, had been full of 
terror and of wild rebellion ; terror that another woman 
— that anything — could threaten her possession of 
Craig, rebellion hot and furious the next instant, that 
she, to keep Craig, must give up literally everything. 
He, to keep her, had only to take — and continue taking. 
Like all egoists who are without the petty selfishness of 
egoism, Victory had been willing — glad — to sacrifice, 
up to a certain point. At that point, her loyalty to 
herself (the individualist's nemesis) rose up and outcried. 
The self-inunersion — unconsciously borrowing Karr's 
definition — was too much ! 

All this before dinner; and the battle continued to 
rage while she was eating the solemn solitary meal with 
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apparent composure under Fleming's watchful eye. 
By the time she had taken her lonely coffee in the 
empty drawing-room, what filled her thought was Craig's 
face, as he would turn to her every few minutes, under 
the lamp yonder ; his voice as he would say, pleadingly, 
" do come over here, dearest — it's so far to talk things 
to you way off there." She thought of the man who 
had held her in his arms that noon, and kissed her as 
ardently as on their engagement day — the dash of the 
battle had stilled to the tone of his voice as he called 
her name. 

But while she waited for him, in the window, the 
enemies rushed together again. She wanted him — she 
would, give anything if he would come into the room at 
that moment; and yet the thing that she must give up 

— Prent had made her see, now, entirely ; not the piti- 
fullest concession — the cold, definite fact brought her 
at last baldly face to face with what the theatre stood 
for to her. She saw with sudden luminosity, her piteous 
attempts of the last month, to keep in touch — if only 
through the ethereal medium of transmutation to Fate 

— her persistent, unconscious struggles at compromise ; 
the yearning fingers with which she clutched any rem- 
nant of the old life she could lay hands on. And even 
this little, this beggar's pittance she so hungrily had 
taken, Frent told her she must give up. Or else — 

The woman's jealousy flamed. With her sharp 
woman's wits, she saw that it was not a trumped-up 
danger, this alternative Frent presented. Harriet, and 
the hold of Harriet, grounded firm in that mightiest 
of liens, the man's career, already at Victory's coming 
had redoubtable control. The understanding there was 
between the two. Victory had seen often enough — not 
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onlj at that unforgettable moment at Mabel's dinner. 
And while on cooler second thoughts, she did not think 
Harriet's the greater hold, so far, she saw that should 
she (Victory) loosen her hold — but she would not, she 
declared, rising to pace the room. For she knew when 
the battle began, and all along, how it would end: she 
would give up — again, for the last time, the final thing. 
She and all she had (that was the theatre) would be 
Craig's. 

The surrender, acknowledged, shook her to the roots. 
She crumpled down into her chair again, and cried 
weakly ; worn out. And still Craig did not come. Vic- 
tory's face within the dark hair, grew haggard; she 
was faint with weariness from the strife she had gone 
through ; but she sat on there in the window — now in 
an agony of fear. She saw him set upon, murdered, 
or smuggled off to some place that would be worse 
than murder — he foolishly had told her of night ex- 
periences he had had in Chinatown and near the set- 
tlement-house ; she thought of them now, and her blood 
curdled. " Craig, Craig," she moaned, *' now that I've 
given up, why don't you come? Why do you stay away 
like this, when I —oh I can't stand it! " 

At two, when in a madness of despair, she was about 
to call up the police, he came. And for ten minutes 
she could only cling to him, with little broken exclama- 
tions, and laughs that were more nearly sobs, in the 
flooding thankfulness of her relief. 

It did not occur to her until next morning — when 
she was arranging her ferns, and waiting for him to 
wake from his late sleeping — that in his penitent, sooth- 
ing answers to her questions the night before, he had 
not really told her where he was all that terrible time. 
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He seemed utterly tired out, and after explaining how 
he had tried twice to reach her from the Club, and then 
had had to rush to the hospital to get there before the 
doctors left, he had gone to bed — it seemed to Victory 
now, almost brusquely. 

But she supposed, filling her bowls of delicate fern, 
he had been too tired really to know what he was do- 
ing. She was sure she had been ; and no doubt he was 
at the hospital all that time — and probably when she 
telephoned. She knew that both lawyers were waiting 
feverishly for the moment when Tim might return to 
consciousness, and spent hours before and after court, 
besieging the nurses who guarded the boy's room. 

Victory left her ferns and ran over to take up the 
morning paper; glancing anxiously at the clock mean- 
while. In ten minutes she must waken Craig, if he was 
to be at court punctually for the opening. 

She turned quickly to the report of the Fadden case. 
"Um — ^* testimony of Patrick Doheeny . . . Mr. 
Dexter's ruthless cross-examination of District At- 
torney's witness . . . several strong points gained for 
Fadden • • • physicians' statement that Tim Fadden 
was knocked out by clever jiu-jitsu trick before injuries 
to the head were dealt . . . curious marks on boy's 
throat . . . Dexter makes capital of doctors' divul- 
sion ' " — yes, she had read all that last night. And 
the further items, ' Fadden's sister to take the stand 
today. Mr. Marshall will also call Jake Fadden.' But 
then the paper added, * Mr. Dexter spent most of the 
night at the hospital ' — ah then I he zvas there all the 
time. 

*' Oh dear," said Victory, " if Mr. Milhaus weren't 
coming, I would go to court today ! " Her face flushed, 
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with the remembrance of Harriet's tone of surprise: 
"I thought joii would be at court" — Harriet! 

But not even for Harriet, would she give up that 
reconciliation which was to round off fine and without 
bitterness the life she was renouncing; though in spite 
of Milhaus and the impending visit, she felt the veriest 
wife of wives this morning — running up to waken Craig, 
then hurrying down again to order his breakfast. In 
that secret knowledge of the great gift she had made to 
him, during the tempestuous night, she jeamed to be 
with him for more than their short moment together 
after he came in. Perhaps she might make haste and 
dress and go to court with him this morning — it oc- 
curred to her suddenly. .Why not? 

But as she was starting upstairs with a little rush. 
Miss Rayne came to her. " A reporter from the 
Clarion wishes to see you, Mrs. Dexter." 

"To see me?" Victory stood poised, hand on the 
balustrade, surprised. "Aren't you nustakenP It's 
probably Mr. Dexter — " 

" No," said the secretary, smihng, " he said you. I 
believe it's some interview for the Evening Supplement 
he wants — you know they're making a feature of that 
now." 

** I didn't know," said Victory, slowly. She knew 
very little nowadays of the newspapers she had used to 
foOaw exhaustively; only the Fadden case! For a 
moment longer she hesitated. Then, " very well," she 
«aid quickly, " 111 see the reporter. In the library, 
please, Miss Rayne.** 

She meant to stop only a minute or two, then hurry 
on upstairs to dress, while Craig would be eating his 
breakfast. But when the reporter was shown into the 
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library, " why Mr. Baring ! " she gave a little cry. It 
was a man who had interviewed her many times* 

** So you're on the Clarion now? " she asked interest- 
edly, when Baring had expressed his pleasure at seeing 
her again. 

** Yes, ma'am ! " The reporter whipped out his note- 
book with a keen fll-app. ^^ Left the Day three months 
ago — oh the Clarion* s the only AI paper now, Miss 
Law — beg pardon, Mrs, Dexter. This evening sup- 
plement idea's what's got 'em going, and be-lieve me, it's 
some supplement ! " 

" I'm sure it is," said Victory laughing. 

** Yes, ma'am ! And the boss told me, he said, * Bar- 
ing, you hustle up and get some snappy stuff from Mrs. 
Dexter — Home Routs The Stage and all that you 
know — takes like hot cakes off the griddle,' he said, 
* and people are wanting to know what's become of Vic- 
tory Law anyway ' — that's right. Miss Law, head just 
a little to the left, I'll get one of the bully old poses." 
While he talked, the man had been rapidly jotting down 
notes, his eyes sweeping the rich room at a glance ; now 
he began to cover another sheet with bold free lines. 

" Tell me," he did not stop an instant, while he talked, 
^ what's your opinion of this Fadden case — oh by the 
way," casually, "I suppose Mr. Dexter's gone to 
court? " 

** No," said Victory, half rising, ** and I ought to 
speak to him a moment before he goes." 

** Oh ! please," the reporter checked her quickly — ^^ if 
you'll only let me get this profile — I won't keep you 
three minutes. And (as she sat down again) you were 
going to say — about the Fadden case? " 

"Well really, Mr. Baring," she smiled a little, de- 
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murelj, ** I thought this mterview was to be about me? " 

" Oh," with a laugh, "I see ! You don't want to 
talk about it. Well, I don't blame you — women ought 
not to be dragged into such things. What about your 
trip abroad then — you went to Spain, didn't you, and 
a few out-of-the-way places? " 

" I believe so," said she. 

Baring shouted. " That's good enough for a column ! 
And of course you're fully convinced that getting mar- 
ried has the stage looking like two cents that's been 
stepped on? " 

^^ Oh, I'm not so disloyal as that to my profession. 
Of course, being married is — well, it's very nice," said 
Victory lamely. 

*' Hmph ! Very nice — I'll remember." He remem- 
bered also that the stage was still her profession. ^^ But 
they say Milhaus was pretty sore at you about it? " 

" Oh he was, but he's quite forgiven me now — he's 
coming to see me this afternoon. Oh — please don't 
put that in, though, Mr. Baring." 

" A'right," said Baring. " Do you see much of the 
company, these days — give me full face now. Miss Law 
won't you — I beg your pardon, Mrs. Dexter." 

" Oh," she coloured a little, ** everybody makes that 
mistake. I suppose they always will." 

*' Sure they will. If you think the American public's 
going to forget the greatest actress they've ever seen 
or will see, just because she walks up a church aisle 
and says a few swears — well they are swears, aren't 
they? Only time a woman gets a fair chance, I say — 
well, if you think they're going to remember you're just 
plain Mrs. Craig Dexter, you — read the Clarion to- 
night. That's all." 
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** Oh but what are you going to say ? Now Mr. Bar- 
ing, I want you to be very conservative. Don't — ^* 

"Leave it to me. Fve interviewed you — jiininy, it 
must be some fifty to sixty times, isn't it? Say, Miss 
Law, do you remember that double header we ran the 
day after your big hit? Lord, I was up all night over 
that ! " 

" Yes " — Victory's dark eyes caught light suddenly 
— ^^ and your full-page story last Spring after Hedda 
— oh Mr, Baring, that was a great big story ! " 

" Well it was a great big subject! Believe me, I wish 
we had another one like it." 

" So do — " she stopped short. " So would I, I mean, 
if I weren't so entirely happy as I am," she finished 
rather confusedly. 

'* Oh I see you're happy all right ! No need to put 
a sign-post to that." Baring had finished his second 
sketch, and again was making some rapid notes in short- 
hand. " And busy as a preacher on Sunday, too, I su])- 
pose? Campaigning's some job, eh Mrs. Dexter? " 

" Yes, indeed ! Oh I shall be glad when it's all over." 

^* But you want your husband to go to Congress, of 
course? " 

" Of course ! " 

" And you think he'll be elected, Fadden case or no 
Fadden case? " 

" Well — I hope so," Victory smiled sturdily at the 
reporter. 

" Ginger ! you're conservative all right ! Any other 
man's wife would be graphaphoning it all over town that 
her husband had one foot in the White House, already ! 
But I like conservatism, I do — sort of noblesse oblige 
About it, and all that, y'know. What's the dress, Mrs. 
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Dexter — white charmeuse and turquoise chiffon, isn't 
it?" 

** Yes — however do you do it? " she laughed wonder- 
ingly. ** You newspaper men — " 

"We could give the husbands points eh? And" — 
Baring snapped his note-book into his pocket — " some- 
times," said he deliberately, " we do." 

The door opened and Craig's voice said, "Victory, 
I'm off — may I speak to you a momeilt? " 

" Oh dear — and I wanted to go to court with him ! " 
murmured Victory, starting towards the door. 

** We-ell now, I guess you could stick a pin in me, 
couldn't you? But take your time," said Baring gener- 
ously, " I'll wait." 

She hurried out into the hall. ** I'm so sorry, Craig 
— I wanted — " 

" That's all right," said Craig, somehow rather 
briefly, she thought. " Miss Rayne said you were busy 
with someone; but I just wanted to ask you — Harriet 
told me Milhaus is coming here this afternoon." 

« Oh ! " she stiffened slightly. " Harriet told you ! " 
Then he had seen Harriet last night ! 

" Yes. She was at the hospital. She said she tried 
to get you to come with her — today, as well, but — ^" 

"But I had Dody yesterday, and I'm to have Mr. 
Milhaus today — yes, it's quite true," said Victory 
rather breathlessly. ** I'm sorry about the hospital — 
I could have left Dody, I suppose, though some other 
people were here too — " 

" Prent and Karr, I believe ? " 

" Oh — yes, of course — ^" Victory's inflection altered 
subtly — " Harriet told you. Well, I might have left 
them, but I couldn't leave Mr. Milhaus." 
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" What do jou mean? 

" I mean — why do you speak like that, Craig? It 
isn't — I mean," she broke off, with a little touch of 
hauteur^ *' I've waited too long for this reconciliation ; 
and now that it's come (she could not keep the gladness, 
the sheer joy, from dissolving her dignity then) oh I 
can hardly wait till this afternoon ! " 

'* I see," said Craig, in a voice she had never heard 
before. *' In that case, there's nothing more to be said. 
Only " — as usual, it was after this remark that the most 
vital thing was said — *^ have you thought what it means 
to me to have this man in my house? After all the 
talk, have you thought what it means to me, especially 
just at this time, to have him seen entering or leaving 
here ? Victory — ^" 

" Now," said Victory, grown pale, " I must ask you 
what you mean. I saw the wisdom of your suggestion 
about meeting Mr. Karr ; I complied with it. I've done 
everything I could, to further your interests and to keep 
from hurting them. But why I should be asked to re- 
fuse my house to the man who has been my best friend in 
the world — ^" 

" Thank you ! " said her husband, hotly. 

"And at the moment," she proceeded, her coolness 
increasing as his diminished, " which is the most delicate 
of all our relation together — " 

" Victory ! " Craig stopped her harshly. ** I can't 
discuss this with you. It's something that makes me — 
and besides," more controUedly, " I must get to court. 
Goodbye. I suppose if you must see Milhaus, you must. 
What I feel in the matter has evidently no — at all 
events," he concluded, taking up his hat and papers. 
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*^ heaven send there are no reporters hanging round to 
see him here ! " 

He walked swiftly awaj from her and out the door. 
Victory stood transfixed. It was the first time in their 
married life that he had left her without kissing her. 
After last night ! And because the only real cloud that 
saddened her marriage, was being at last removed — 
because Mr. Milhaus was coming to see her ! 

Whatever did Craig mean? And why should Mr. 
Milhaus's visit have any such weighty effect with the 
press? With public opinion, about Craig? Oh! Vic- 
tory stamped her slender foot in a sudden access of 
impatience. If there was one thing she despised, one 
thing she had made up her mind never to brook, it was 
domestic wrangling. And she had Harriet to thank for 
this, she remembered; Harriet who — she turned back 
to the library and Baring, all her ardent purpose of the 
early morning dashed. 

And — more to forget her unhappiness than anything 
else — she made Baring sit down again, and fairly chat- 
tered to him for an hour ; of the theatre, of old times, the 
new company — anything except Craig, and Craig's 
afi^airs — legal and political. She had had a sudden in- 
tuition as she stood talking to Craig, that he would be 
furious if he knew it was a reporter with whom she had 
been occupied ; and while sheer perversity, after Craig's 
unreasonable behavior, made her keep Baring there, the 
caution she had learned even in the few months of her 
experience as the wife of a public man, made her refrain 
from the slightest comment on her husband's activities. 

At the end of an hour. Baring departed, highly de- 
lighted with the " story " she had given him — when it 
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came to the theatre and her own enthusiasms, she 
talked fluently enough. 

Victory knelt by an open drawer, putting away a 
sheaf of photographs, out of which she had given the 
reporter a generous half dozen. There were pictures 
of her as Paula Tanqturay^ as Hilda WangeU and in 
the gorgeous tarantella scarf of Nora^ pictures of her 
as Rosalind^ and Juliet, left from the Shakespeare season 
in which (she remembered with a little frown) she had 
not been quite so successful; pictures of her in her 
apartment, with her dog, at her piano, reading; pic- 
tures taken out of doors, on horse-back, driving her 
car, — pictures, pictures, pictures! And what good 
were they now? Except on occasions at long intervals, 
like this, when there was probably a journalistic drought, 
and she — instead of some other personage of a day 
that was past — was dragged out from the scrap-bag of 
oblivion. She supposed (closing the drawer, and rising 
slowly to her feet) she would never act again. 

" Mrs. Loring West, and Miss Demartyn, madam." 
The butler's suave voice interrupted. " They are in the 
morning-room." 

" Oh ! " Victory came to earth, with a start. " Very 
well, Fleming." 

She gave a hasty glance at her hair, and dabbed some 
powder on her charming nose, in the cunningly-concealed 
vanity-closet on the landing. It seemed a long time 
since she had dressed that morning. 

But Mrs. West told her she looked as fresh as her 
own maidenhair. " And how you keep it up, my dear," 
she cried, kissing Victory on both cheeks, " / don't un- 
derstand. Aldermen's dinners and Elephant parties till 
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all hours — oh I read about 'em ! — yet you're as bloom- 
ing as little minx here " — with an affectionate nod at 
Dorothy, 

For that young person, as is the immoderate way of 
young persons nowadays, had left her mother gazing 
hopelessly at the invitations Mrs. West sent to other 
people, and calmly implanted herself in the lady's Blue- 
Book via a fashionable charity. She now smiled back 
at Mrs. West with engaging absence of constraint, and 
S€ud " yes, Aunt V., and we've come to load more on you 
— oh but such a weenty load ! And awfully chic — for 
charity, you know. Mrs. West, do tell her ! " 

" Yes, yes Victory — now don't shake your head, my 
dear, it wasn't meant for ungraciousness! There, sit 
down child, do," Mrs. West was going through a series 
of exasperated g3rmnastics to get the renowned nose free 
of her veil, " ah, at last ! If you knew the idiocy in- 
carnate I have for a maid! Hm, where was I? Oh 
yes — about the theatricals — ^" 

" Now you've told her ! " cried Dorothy disappoint- 
edly. 

" Well, dear me. Miss Perversity, and wasn't I to tell 
her ? Didn't you ask me to tell her ? " 

" Yes, but I thought you'd prepare a little. Aunt 
V's so — " 

" Difficult? That's exactly what she's not, my dear. 
I've known Victory Law for — ^" 

** Three and a half delightful years for that same Vic- 
tory," put in the younger woman, smiling with a charm- 
ing deference which — like everything else of hers — 
Dorothy copied the next instant. 

" Well, then, Mrs. West, please " — urged Dorothy. 

" You see. Victory," said Mrs. West, " we're getting 
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up some private theatricals for the Crippled Children's 
Fund — before the season's really opened, you see, so 
that they'll get more attention. And of course we want 
you — " 

"But how can I?" asked Victory, though her eyes 
were glowing, and a delicate flush had crept into her 
face. " Don't you see how many things I — ^" 

" Yes, yes — but you can find time for this one more. 
You ought to find time for it," declared Mrs. West. 
** It's exactly what you need, to counterbalance all this 
beer and cheese of politics — brrr! I can't imagine 
what Craig Dexter's thinking of, to plunge you into it." 

" Oh, and Aunt V.," put in Dorothy eagerly, ** we're 
going to have scenes from the famous plays — Moli^re 
and Shakespeare — and we're simply dying to have some 
Ibsen. Oh do — " 

Victory shook her head still more determinedly this 
time. ** No, Dorothy ; I'll not garble my first master 
to the level of amateur theatricals ! " They might do 
Macbeth in Hester Street, but — ! 

" And quite right," said Mrs. West, with an approv- 
ing rattle of her chatelaine. " No, Dorothy, we'll stick 
to tableaux, I think — or, at the most, pantomime. 
That's never been done, and would be rather smart. 
But my dear," to Victory, **your help would be in- 
valuable. Don't you think you could — ^" 

" If only it weren't just now, when we're in the thick 
of things," said Victory, thoughtfully. ** And then — ^" 

" I know. She's thinking of Uncle Craig," Dorothy 
said shrewdly. ** Mother says Uncle Craig's afraid to 
have a window-shade raised for fear some reporter will 
see it ! But that needn't make any difference. Aunt V.," 
persuasively, " for we'll keep your name out of it al- 
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together. That was just what Mr. Karr — oh!'* she 
stopped short, confused. 

"And now who's blurted?" said Mrs. West grimly. 

" Why," asked Victory, " what has Mr. Karr to do 
with it?" 

** He wants people to think, nothing, my dear. He's ' 
quite as anxious as Craig can be for you, to keep out 
of the limelight; but he happened to be at my house 
yesterday — just after he'd come from here, I believe 
— and when he heard us puzzling our wits for some 
attractive affair for the Fund, he suggested this. And 
added what a splendid person you would be for stage- 
manager. But he begged us not to bring his name into 
it in any way ; and now Dorothy — ^" 

" Oh well," said Dorothy, " I don't see that it makes 
any difference — just with Aunt V. She won't tell any- 
body, and she'll have to see him anyhow, when they come 
to rehearsals." It was one of the little clevernesses 
with which miss ruled her mother — this unconscious 
substitution of the settled tense. 

And it did its work with Victory. ** Yes — I sup- 
pose I shall," she said, uncertainly. 

*' You'll do it then? " cried Mrs. West " My dear, 
you're a little trump! Lulu James and Kate Jordan 
and all those people will be dancing a jig when I tell 
them. Now, about the first meeting to discuss 
things — " 

" Oh," protested Victory, " but I haven't said I'd do 
it. Have I? " with an excited little laugh. 

** Yes, you have," cried Dorothy, " yes you have ! 
And you're to give me a simply dazzling part, do you 
hear Aunt V.? Because Mr. Karr," coquettishly the 
young girl looked down, ** said he was sure I could act.^ 
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" Then," said Victory laughing, " Mr. Earr must give 
jou a part. It's for those who make them to prove 
these rash assertions. But seriously," she turned to Mrs. 
West, " I don't quite know if I ought to do this. I 
think I'd like a little time to consider, and — talk it over 
with Craig." In that moment of pause, she knew sud- 
denly and surely that Craig would not want her to have 
anything to do with the theatricals. 

'* He may have reasons " — she added, her voice losing 
all its life, as she went on — " you see, there have been 
10 many things I've had to let slide, and — ^" 

" Oh," said Dorothy impatiently, " Harriet can look 
after his old Faddens and things. Harriet was with him 
down at the settlement house last night till all hours, 
getting evidence — she told mother this morning. 
Don't you bother — " 

" What do you say, Dorothy ? " Though her tone 
was if anything more quiet than before. Victory sat 
forward a little, a dangerous glitter in her dark eyes. 

" Well," said Dorothy defiantly, " you know it's true 
— Harriet positively loves those Faddens. And since 
she does, I should think you'd be glad enough to turn 
'em over to her. Harriet," said this young lady of arts 
and wiles, ^^ couldn't stage a set of tableaux if it cost 
her every one of her dollars. Harriet can only rhythm 
and develop ! " 

" It's true, my dear " — Mrs. West began, the comers 
of her handsome mouth twitching slightly — " so very 
few people can arrange tableaux and this sort of thing, 
artistically ; while as for the drudge work of existence — 
slumming and that — really," said the lady earnestly, 
" as Dorothy says, I shouldn't bother.'* 

Victory heard what they said, but her mind had 
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stopped shorty before one thing: that revelation of Doro- 
thy's. So he had been with Harriet last night, while 
she — oh, it mattered not one scrap where they were, 
Bettkment-house, hospital, anything ! — she had been at 
home there, in agony ; and all Craig said when he came 
m • • • • 

" I think I won't bother, no," she told Mrs. West 
with an odd lightness ; ^^ you're quite right. I shall be 
delighted to help with the theatricals. When do we be- 
gin?" 

After they had gone, she stood in the middle of her 
sunny room, fingers pressed against her temples; her 
mind racing round as on wheels. Craig — Harriet — 
Harriet — Craig ; Craig did not want her to meet Karr, 
of course, but he — 

Her hands dropped to her sides. She smiled suddenly 
— brilliantly, standing defiant. ^^And now for Mr. 
Milhaus!" 
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BUT FIVE O'CLOCK CAME, AND STILL MIL- 
haus had not arriyed; when Craig walked in, 
threw down a paper on the table, and cried all 
in one breath, " Victory, Victory ! How could 
you? '' 

Victory, cool and exquisite in a pale rose tea-gown^ 
asked tranquilly, " how could I what? '* 

" Why this — this miserable paper. Look here ** — 
he spread it out before her on the couch where she sat, 
remote. ** * Love Routs the Stage — But Victory Law 
Wishes Her Husband Would Let Politics Alone. Beau- 
tiful Actress-Bride Talks Of The Fadden Case. De- 
plores Her Husband's — ' Victory, C€ui't you see what 
you've done? And now, just this very day before the 
case — " 

" But " — Victory was staring at the sensational 
headlines — ^^ I don't understand — I didn't say a word 
about the case. I particularly avoided — " 

" Yes, but you gave an interview. Didn't you? You 
received a reporter here this morning, didn't you — for 
here it is, the very gown you had on ! Ugh, the cheap- 
ness of all of it — the notoriety — tell me,'* Craig de- 
manded, facing her sternly, " wasn't that the very thing 
you were doing, when I called you out in the hall this 
morning? Seeing this man, giving him the chance 

to—'' 

ld9 
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Craig," said she, in a tone he had never heard her 
use before, ^* unless you will sit down and talk to me 
quietly, and as my husband, I will not talk to you at 
alL'' 

Craig sat down. ^^Fm sorry," he said formally; 
*^ I suppose I forgot myself, but this thing has hit me 
so hard — I beg your pardon.'* 

Victory melted. " Can't you imagine,** she said, lay- 
ing a hand on his arm, *' how I feel about it, too, now 
that you tell me? I gave an interview, yes, but it 
had nothing to do with you; it was a purely personal 
matter — to oblige an old newspaper friend of mine, 
Lloyd Baring, and that he should use it to attack you, 
— why I never dreamed of such a thing! He prom- 
ised — " 

" He's a newspaper man," said Craig shortly. ** The 
tremendous mistake lay in making it possible for him to 
promise anything. Oh don't you remember how Pve 
begged you not to have anything to do with these re- 
porters? Why directly we came home — on the dock — 
and a dozen times since, when they've importuned you ; 
but the minute — " 

** I tell you," said she, with her coldness of at first, 
" I had no idea, originally, of giving an interview — I 
simply went in to see what the man wanted; I thought 
Miss Rajme might be mistaken, and that it was for you. 
And that even if it were not — " 

" Yes, even if it were not? What then? " 

" I had no idea of giving an interview," she reiter- 
ated, almost doggedly. 

" But you gave it. And that is what we have to deal 
with now — unfortunately, it's an accomplished fact. 
Oh Victory, if you'd told me this morning what you were 
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doing I could have seen this fellow. There were means 
I could have used to make him — ^" 

** Craig," said Victory, gazing very straight into his 
eyes, ^* looking back at our talk this morning a little 
closer, would you think it made it easy for me to tell you 
— anything? *' 

But contrary to her expectation, Craig's face dark- 
ened. ** Yes, and that's another thing ! On top of all 
this, to have Milhaus come here — I suppose he's been, 
by this time? " 

" No, not yet" 

"Then telephone him — send him a wire, tell him 
you've been called out of town, anything. That much at 
least we can — " 

The flinty look he seldom saw, came into Victory's 
face. ^* I certainly shall not put Mr. Milhaus off at this 
late hour," she said distinctly, ** just because — ^" 

** Just because your husband asks you to? Just, if 
possible, to save one more sensation from the papers that 
have already made capital of this peace-making between 
you and your former — manager?" added Craig 
quickly. " Oh yes," as her brows went up, " they've 
got it in, here it is : * Milhaus to Be Reconciled With 
Favorite Star' — favorite star! Heavens, Victory! — 
don't you see the implication through it all? " 

" I'm afraid I don't," said Victory. 

**Why, they're hitting me through the insinuation 
that you are on the verge of leaving me, and going back 
to the stage. The Clarion* a been bitter against me from 
the first — it's an opposition newspaper — and this is a 
damning weapon they've got hold of. Nothing can 
swing votes away from a man, like an attack on his pri- 
vate life ; and here, six weeks before election, they get 
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hold of — you give them ! — a weapon like this ! Why 
after all the talk there was before you were married, tliat 
one fact of Milhaus's coming here — " 

Victory interrupted, imperiously. " I wish you would 
explain just what you mean by * after all the talk there 
was,' Craig. You've used it twice today, and I should 
like definitely to understand. Do you mean that you 
did not believe what I told you with regard to Mr. 
Milhaus, before we were married? ** 

Craig's tense face flushed hot. *^ I believe you, yes, 
of course," he said jerkily — meaning (she little knew !) 
that he believed her assurance that the affair with Mil- 
haus was long ago ended. " But it remains that there 
was gossip, a great deal of it, and most unpleasant, di- 
rectly up to the time our engagement was announced. 
And now — ^" 

** And now," flashed Victory, ** on the strength of the 
malice of some wretched evil-thinking people, you wish 
me to alienate a friend like Mr. Milhaus, forever? No," 
she declared for him proudly, ^* he'd never come again, 
after a rebuff like that." 

** And what if he didn't? By Gteorge, Victory, when 
you go on talking about him as still the best friend you 
have, it makes me want to — ^" 

" Shut me off from him, irrevocably? " she returned, 
swiftly. ** It's evident then, Craig, that you don't be- 
lieve in me ; and since that is true — " 

^ Yes ? " The man was rigid. «* What ? " 

" I don't know that I care about anything," Victory 
said slowly. She got up and walked away from him, 
over to the window. 

Craig was beside her in an instant. ** Darling — Vic- 
tory ! Don't take it like that ! I didn't mean — look 
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here, dear. All I meant was that it would help me so 
much if — but there," he gave up desperately, seeing her 
still set face, ^* see him if you want to ! And of course 
I believe in you — my beloved ! Won't you look at me, 
Victory?" 

She turned to him then — placed her hands yearn- 
ingly on his shoulders. " Oh," she said, " there seem 
to be so many dreadful obstacles that have sprung up 
in the last few days. It makes one — ^" 

He kissed the words still on her lips, saying swiftly, 
** It needn't. Listen Victory : all I ask is that you work 
with me to keep the theatre associations in the back- 
groimd till after election. Is that so very much? " 

" No." There occurred to Victory instantly, the 
theatricals and her promise to Mrs. West. Also that 
after election, if they went to Washington, the theatre 
would indeed be in the background there. 

" See Milhaus today — since the cat's out of the bag, 
that he's making it up with you. But after today — 
you'll arrange nothing further, will you? " 

With his concession. Victory determined to retaliate: 
she would write to Mrs. West at once, telling her she 
could not, after all, undertake the theatricals. " No," 
she said to Craig, with a slight sigh, '^ I'll arrange noth- 
ing further." 

** Good ! I wish, darling," he added, with a touch of 
diffidence, ^* you could find time then to go to the hos- 
pital and some things with Harriet. Harriet couldn't 
understand yesterday — " 

Victory moved out of his arms. ^* Is it essential, 
Craig, that Harriet should understand what concerns 
only you and me? " 

No," said he, a little uncomfortably, ^^ but you see, 
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dear, she's such a very good friend, and she's done such 
worlds for me, that — " 

" That it grants her special privileges? " 

" Well (with a laugh) that's about it. Why you've 
no idea of all that girl's done. Last night — my poor 
sweetheart, and you were worrying yourself ill! — she 
went with me from the hospital — " 

•* Yes," broke in Victory, ** I know." 

"Why, who told you?" 

" Dorothy." Victory moved still further away from 
him, and sat down. " Harriet had been at Alicia's," she 
added — loathing the explanations of tale-bearing. 

" Oh ! Then you know that we went down to the 
settlement house, and — but you can't know why we 
went — the evidence we were after. Oh Victory, I've 
struck such a clue ! Tim opened his eyes last night — 
yes, think of it — for the first time ! And Harriet and 
I were in the room. He said only one word, but the 
expression of his face, his whole inflection — I tell you, 
it gave us a clue that's simply staggering! " 

"Yes?" said Victory quietly. Under the question 
raged a quite primitive fury at that " us " — which 
should have included herself and him; which instead, 
thanks to herself, included Harriet. 

" And by George ! " Craig remembered, pulling out his 
watch, " I've to go down there again, before six o'clock. 
If only you hadn't this engagement," he added con- 
strainedly, " you could go with me, eh? To Hester 
Street?" 

" If I hadn't this engagement," echoed Victory rather 
breathlessly. 

" Oh well, never mind dear, of course Harriet'll be 
there," said he; adding as he started over to kiss her, 
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"perhaps Mllhaus isn't coming after all — it's so late 
— and you could — " 

" No," she said, quickly, " I'll wait. But I'm sorry 
about the interview, Craig. Really I am, I — ^" 

" Oh don't worry any more about that. It can't be 
helped and — I spoke hastily at first, because to tell the 
truth it was rather a blow ; but it's done ; and as long 
as " — he bent over her — ^** we understand each other 
now " — 

" Mr. Milhaus," announced Fleming. 

Craig straightened abruptly. " Goodbye," he said, 
touching only her hand. " I'll be back in an hour." 

"Goodbye," said Victory, but her eyes glanced be- 
yond him, eagerly. 

The next minute, " well, well, well, well, well ! " the 
familiar halcyonic presence danced into Victory's room, 
•* and so here we are, hein, wived and married, and a' ! 
And dear me, child," turning her brusquely to the light, 
** how it becomes you ! Or is it the yellow room — ex- 
cellent setting, yellow, though apt to — but you've taken 
care of that, with your ferns. I suppose Miss Rayne is 
still — well. Victory," the little man halted, with the 
abruptness of a clock he himself had not sufficiently 
wound up, *• are you forgiving me? " 

Victory laughed joyously. " For forgiving me? I 
will, if " she said soberly, " you will shake hands and sit 
down, and not let me feel that you are going to whisk 
back to the theatre before you're fairly in the room. 
Ah, Mr. Milhaus ! " She gave him both her hands, in 
a flood of glad relief, at seeing him again. 

" My child," the lively voice trembled perceptibly, as 
he sat down by her, " I've been a stupid old man, and a 
baby. Oh yes ! (as she started to interrupt) Karr made 
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me see that. Karr with his quiet speeches and their 
bombs of innuendo that explode after he*s left one — 
what a man it is, hein ! " 

" Oh but," said Victory, " I never thought him given 
to innuendo." 

" Study him, study him, my child ! This Karr — but 
we shall not waste our time now talking about hirn^^^ de- 
clared Milhaus, wiping his spectacles and clapping them 
onto his thin, sensitive nose. " Though we owe him 
this hour, he shan't eat it up, hein, with appreciations? 
What I wanted to say was — bless my soul, Victory, 
what's that paper? " 

His darting eyes had pounced upon it, lying beside her 
on the table. His hand reached for it — but she was 
before him. " No," she said resolutely, " that shan't 
eat into our hour, either — it's only a stupidity of Lloyd 
Baring's ; I wouldn't have believed it of him." 

" So? " said Milhaus sharply. ** I shall see this Lloyd 
Baring! I shall tell him, here sir, you presume upon 
your past permission to interview my stars, to — but 
then the husband might have something to say to me, 
hein? Yes ! I saw him as I went out — I have seen him 
other times, for the matter of that — he is masterful 
enough, this young man, but he makes you happy? 
Yes? Very happy, my child? " 

" Quite happy,'* repeated Victory. 

" That is well. Though at first I would have wished 
— oh but your old-man-of-the-theatre was hard, my 
dear! And I wanted you — but what of all that now? 
You have seen our new company — our old company 
with our new star, and he is not bad, hein? He has 
points — somehow we overlooked them when Heddor 
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Nora-Hilda was there " — he patted her hand with his 
nervous long fingers — " but now — *' 

" Do you mean," asked Victory slowly, " that I stood 
in his light? " 

'* Heavens child, what an idea ! As though a beauti- 
ful woman who is a genius as well could help — and I 
always told Keating one had as much to do with it as 
the other; but Keating's a blithering materialist, he in- 
sisted — I like that way of arranging your hair my dear 
— though your ears are quite good enough to show, too. 
And tell me how you fill up your days — nothing to do 
now, eh? No more ten-hour rehearsals and perform- 
ance every night to boot, and — ^* 

" No, but I find plenty to do, Mr. Milhaus." 

"What, for example?" he demanded, incredulously. 

" Political meetings, and parties to constituents, and 
family dinners, and — keeping accounts," she added, 
laughing a little ruefully. 

•* Keeping accounts ? " Milhaus fairly shouted. " And 
political meetings — parties to — family dinners — 
Victory Law, are you out of your mind? " he cried, 
springing up, and beginning to fly up the room and 
down again — one could never call it pacing, with Mil- 
haus. " It makes my brain whirl ! The realest actress 
I've ever trained — that Fve ever put on the stage — 
keeping accounts! Lieber Gott im Hvmmell Komm 
mr zu HUfel " 

" Dear Mr, Milhaus," reminded Victory, ** you came 
to make it up. And they are very bad accounts. I 
really don't do them at alL" 

" Hah ! I should think not ! " he ejaculated, continu- 
ing to dart up and down the room, like an irritated 
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dragon-fly with a black crest. " And how long is this to 
go on, eh — the political dinners and the family meetings 
and — and the accounts ? How long — " 

" Always." Though she smiled, she drew a quick lit- 
tle breath. 

** Always ! " If it was not a shriek, it was the next 
thing to it: a wail. Milhaus came and sat down beside 
her, peering into her face with his brilliant stormf ul eyes. 

" I promised Gilbert Karr to come here," said he 
huskily, *^ I didn't know what it was going to be. I 
thought when you got married, you'd be happy for about 
three months, and then you'd pine for the old work, 
the old life — you'd come back. You haven't. And 
now I find you — I find you — ^^ His voice broke, dis- 
cordantly. He stopped. 

" You find me very happy," Victory used his own 
words of a few minutes ago, and looked far beyond him, 
fixedly, at a portrait of Craig's mother. ** I am sure 
you're not sorry? " 

" Happy — not sorry " — he muttered, gazing at her 
with those startlingly bright eyes — *^ I was thinking 
in other terms, child." 

"What terms?" 

" I believe," he said, finding his voice again, and 
speaking rapidly, dominatingly — the Milhaus the world 
knew, " that the only emotions worth existing for, are 
those which transcend all terms. Happiness, sorrow, 
pain, joy," he told them off disdainfully, " what are 
these for which we have definitions — which are so com- 
mon we can put a tag on them, and know them when 
we feel them again? Milk-and-water sentimentalisms ! 
That belong to the dwarfs and drudges of the world} 
not — 
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^Tell me!'' he commanded, wheeling again to force 
her full glance, ^* can you define what you felt when you 
played Heddaf Have you a word for what swept you 
that first night? A glib description for the thing that 
possessed you at that last rehearsal when you went into 
your dressing-room and locked the door? Have you? *' 

Victory's hand was pressed against her mouth. 
Craig, Harriet, everything that had filled her mind half 
an hour ago, was banished. The mould contained one 
sole reality: herself in a bare dressing-room; a locked 
door; and beyond — a stage, where five minutes before, 
ten minutes, the last hour, she had known — 

"You are right" — her hand came down from her 
mouth, she spoke jerkily — ^^ there is no word — " 

"Ah!" 

" There is no — oh," cried Victory, " what are you 
trying to do? Have you come here only to — " 

** To make you dissatisfied with your trinkets? No! 
I came here — I promised Karr — to approve them, to 
pretend I approved them anyhow, or at least was 
reconciled to your decking yourself out with 'em. But 
God above us ! When it rolls over me that Victory Law, 
that Ellin Law's daughter dares to choose baubles — 
paste, gilt, gew-gaws the dwarfs buy, and call happi- 
ness — while the sun, moon, and stars are hers in her 
pocket — 

•* Yes, it's that ! If you'd thrown 'em away — if you 
could have thrown them away. But they're yours in 
your pocket ! And you," said Milhaus, all at once white, 
" are keeping accownts! " 

Victory's hands grasped the arms of her chair. 
" What — what," she stammered, " shall I do? " 

" Victory, Victory " — at that moment the door flew 
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open and a short elaborate figure plunged inside — ^^ oh 
my dear, how awful all this is ! Three columns and a 
half, I counted them, and the headlines, and to hap- 
pen to the Dexters, who are so particular! Alicia's 
coming upstairs now — she was at my house when 
George brought the paper home. She's in such a state, 
but I wouldn't wait to be announced. I just — oh!" 
As she hurried on into the room, Mabel gasped suddenly ; 
stopped. 

" Perhaps,*' said Victory, *' it would have been better 
if you had been announced, after all. Mrs. Dexter, Mr. 
Milhaus." 

** Oh ! Why it was he " — again the little woman cut 
herself short, confused. 

"Will you sit down, Mabel? " suggested Victory, as 
quiet as three minutes ago she had been agitated. 

And Fleming announced Mrs. Demartyn. 

If Mabel threw away dignity in her entrance, not so 
Alicia. Alicia glided in on a sea of discreet black 
drapery, giving Victory a little tragic kiss on each cheek, 
and bowing with exactly the right shade of mixed con- 
descension and respect due the Jew and famous manager, 
Marcus Milhaus. 

•* You are here," she said to him gravely, ** to con- 
sult with poor dear Victory, of course — as to the most 
effective method of retaliation." 

" Retaliation — retaliation? " Milhaus's glance, 
pouncing first on one of the intruders, then on the 
other, was none too amicable for either. " I am here 
to — I don't know what you mean, my dear lady." 

** But surely " — Alicia drew herself up with nice sen- 
sitiveness to the familiarity, as she conceived it, " surely 
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you have read the papers? You know. You are here 
to—" 

" Yes,*' burst forth Mabel, shoving forward her chair, 
" you know about this horrid interview, and how they 
insinuate that you are coming here to try to persuade 
Victory — my sister-in-law — oh if only they hadn't 
used red ink for the headlines ! " 

" Nothing," said Alicia sombrely, " is as vulgar as 
red ink." 

^^And sandwiching it between the Fadden case and 
Harley Jordan's fourth divorce ! " wailed MabeL ** On 
the front page, where all the suicides and base-ball scan- 
dals are! Oh George was wild — he tore down to the 
Clarion office before ever he'd seen Craig. Greorge said 
this was a matter for family intervention; he said it 
ought to be put in the hands of the police. He said — ^" 

" Perhaps I had better explain to Mr. Milhaus," sug- 
gested Victory calmly, " what you are talking about." 

"What?" 

Even Alicia gasped, this time. " He doesn't know? " 

" The family are very much upset," said Victory, turn- 
ing to Milhaus, " over the paper you picked up, as you 
came in." 

" An interview with Victory — on the front page — in 
red ink ! " blurted MabeL 

" A * faked ' interview of course." Alicia mouthed 
the vulgarism with delicate disdain. ^ Making her out 
to have said all sorts of things about Craig's political 
position, and hinting that you — ^" 

"Wait a moment, Alicia." Victory interrupted. 
" The statements about my discussing Craig's political 
position were faked, yes ; but the interview — " 
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" Ah ! " Milhaus spoke for the first time. " You 
gave the interview ? " 

" You gave the interview? *' echoed Mabel, aghast. 

** Yes, certainly," Victory looked from one to the other 
of her sisters-in-law, without confusion. " I gave an 
interview to Lloyd Baring, and this — ^" spreading the 
paper out before Milhaus, " is what he made of it.'* 

There was dead silence in the room for an instant. 
Then Mabel declared, " Greorge will never get over it — 
never! Why if you gave the interview, of course — ^" 

" Of course,'* said Alicia frigidly, " they would say 
what they like — even I know that, and I (she shud- 
dered with lady-like horror) have tiever been interviewed 
in my life. I'm not given to censure. Victory, but really 
I must say — " 

Milhaus threw down the paper with a sharp rattle. 
** I shall see this Lloyd Baring," he said, with a curt sig- 
nificance Victory well knew. " Hein, the impudence of 
some of these journalist upstarts, the co-lossal ef- 
frontery, the — the — but don't fret for one instant, my 
child. .He shall pay for it! The Clarion shall pay for 
it; not an item do they get from my theatres for the 
entire season ! Not a — and as for all the harm it can 
do you, or that -masterful young man, prrt ! " He 
snapped his fingers. " Bagatelle ! " 

Victory was sitting quite still, her face — usually plas- 
tic in the hands of each new impression — almost stolid. 
Alicia rose, icily. ** I only hope," said she, " that the 
better papers will refrain from comment on it, and that 
therefore the bulk of our friends will not hear of the 
deplorable affair. Meanwhile — ^" 

Mabel also rose, but reluctantly. She could not 
sacrifice curiosity to dignified displeasure, like Alicia, 
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without a qualm. And there was something she wished 
to find out before she departed. 

" It — of course it's perfectly dreadful, and " — she 
plucked at Victory's sleeve nervously — ^^ I'd give any- 
thing if it hadn't happened, Victory. George is in such 
a temper. But do tell me dear, there isn't — I mean 
to say, of course Mr. Milhaus you aren't trying to per- 
suade Victory to go back on the stage, are you? That 
part was among the wicked inventions that man made, 
wasn't it?" 

Slowly, yet like needle to magnet, Victory's eyes 
travelled to Milhaus's. Alicia, too, paused on the 
threshold to look back — as nearly acute as Alicia could 
look. 

"You don't answer," cried Mabel, excitedly, "you 
don't mean that — " 

" My dear ladies,'* Milhaus included both the sisters- 
in-law in his suave bow, " am I trying to persuade Vic- 
tory Law to return to the stage? To such a question, I 
must borrow the response of a cleverer man than I : * I 
am not, but if I were, I should tell you the same. As it 
is, mere veracity compels me to say wo.* " 

" Thank Heaven ! " ejaculated Alicia. " Are you 
coming, Mabel? " 

" Yes, yes " — Mabel, blinking a little, dropped a 
hurried kiss on Victory's cheek. " Oh I am so re- 
lieved — for a moment I thought — but there are some 
things that simply couldn't be, aren't there? And I'll 
do what I can with Greorge, dear, and — yes Alicia! 
Goodnight, Victory. Don't worry too much about 
Craig, he'll take it hard at first, of course, and Har- 
riet too — I must go directly home and telephone Har- 
riet. Anyhow, I shall tell her you've no idea of going 
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back to the stage. Goodbye^ Mr. Milhaus, you have 
been so helpful ! " 

The little woman and her inalienable boa scurried out. 
** Groodbye, Victory," called Alicia distantly. Victory 
returned " goodbye," as she rang. 

There was a moment of volcanic silence. Then — 

" So ! " Milhaus said grimly, *' those are the family 
dinners ! " 

Victory, not looking at him, said " yes." And sud- 
denly, like a child, crooked her elbow on the broad arm 
of the couch, and hid her face in it. ** Oh," her voice 
came to him muffled, but not tearful, ^* they mean to be 
very kind, but — " 

** Pigmies ! " bolted Milhaus. " Crawlers along the 
earth, with their eyes down, hugging the ground. And 
you. Victory," his tone altered like the lightning he was 
made up of, " who were to have found the sky of skies ! " 

" Mr. Milhaus " — she sat up, very pale, but erect — 
" you mustn't go on. I can't let you. I've been 
wrong — oh I don't know what I'd not have let you 
say if they hadn't come in just then. But " — Victory 
was thinking of Harriet — Harriet, who was to hear 
that anyhow she was not going back to the stage! 
" There's more at stake than you realize," she told 
Milhaus unsteadily, "more than I can tell you. You 
must let me go now — you mustn't talk any more." 

" Very well." The little old man shook his hair out 
of his eyes ; stiffly, reached for his hat. " I'll go. You 
are right, my dear — I ought not to have talked. I " — 
his face of the darting changes, now had to struggle to 
achieve a smile. " The visit of reconciliation hasn't 
been altogether well-favoured, has it?" he said. 
** Another time, hein? " 
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Looking into his face, with that struggling smile, 
realizing as suddenly she did, that there would be no 
" other time " — that Craig had forbidden it, that she 
herself had decided it — something within Victory gave 
way; shattered, fell apart. The reverberation sang in 
her ears. With a last desperate impulse at recovery, 
she cried *' goodbye — goodbye, oh please go quickly ! " 

Milhaus dropped her hand. ** Yes,'* said he — but it 
could not be his voice — " Pm going.'* 

She heard his hand on the door-knob. Now in a 
moment she would be safe. The theatre and all it 
bounded she would have put once and forever, at last, 
away from — 

" Mr. Milhaus ! " Victory cried aloud. At the sound, 
her hands went up to her own ears, as though not she but 
someone else had made it. Yet she was running across 
the room ; catching his arm ; dragging him back. ** I 
can't do it — I can't ! " she cried. " I want the theatre 
more than anything in the world — more than people, 
more than anyone, anything. I'm starved for it — why 
today, today," the tears were raining down her cheeks, 
^* I undertook some poor little amateur tableaux in 
place of — 

^* Mr. Milhaus, Mr. Milhaus," she looked up into his 
now illumined face — the long hands had closed round 
her wrists convulsively — " you said — what would you 
have me do? I'U do it — 111 do anything! What 
would you have me do? " 

(( T 99 

But as Milhaus started tumultuously to answer, the 
door behind them closed with a thud. Someone — his 
face livid, with astonishment, disbelief, a very bitterness 
pf passion — stepped between the two. It was Craig. 
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VICTORY NEVER WAS ABLE TO REMEM- 
ber clearly the moments that followed. But 
the minute she saw her husband's face, set and 
suffering in its bitterness, she realized that she 
had been hysterical, in that outburst to Milhaus ; that it 
was (as she thought) the last, poignant death-cry of the 
enemy she was killing. 

For when Craig stepped into the room, and between 
her and the manager with his triumphant smile. Victory 
in a flash — before Craig could say a word — drew her 
hands from Milhaus's and stood quiet, it was true almost 
death-like, beside her husband. 

" I have been making a great mistake," she told Mil- 
haus, with the shocked, super-sensitive look of the sleep- 
walker newly awakened; " what I said to you just now 
was not true. I did not want you to go ; I was afraid 
I should never — but no matter. I am sure (and even 
in his knifing disappointment, Milhaus thrilled to the 
glorious dignity of her) you will understand, my chosen 
place is here — with my husband. But I thank you 
from my heart for coming.'* 

It was after that, that she could not remember what 
happened; with what brief, jerked-out words, Milhaus 
got away, or how long it was before she found herself, 

in that yellow room of conflicting scenes, alone with 
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Craig. The conversation that followed then however, 
she remembered distinctly enough, through her life. An 
odd coincidence to Victory, was their sitting down to- 
gether on opposite sides of the table, exactly as in the 
scene she had gone through so many times (had it been 
in preparation?), where Nora and Torvald face each 
other at last, for the first serious talk of their married 
life. 

Only here it was Craig who took the reins. " I want 
to thank you," he began without circtunlocution, " first 
of all, for your quickness in saving the situation just 
now. It was beautifully done." 

" It was sincere," said Victory, simply. 

He converted what might have been an impatient 
shrug, into a slmnp of his splendid shoulders. ** It was 
the fine thing, under the circumstances. It saved my 
dignity — and yours. I owe you something for it." 

^* If you do," she said, as tensely restrained as he, 
** repay me by not saying so, by not thinking so, Craig. 
I want now only to — ^^ 

" You want," said he, brutally direct, " to go back to 
the stage." 

"Then you don't believe me sincere? Very well; I 
shall have to prove it to you. But I can." The real 
woman shone out of Victory's eyes, as she looked at him, 
suddenly assured. "I will. Listen: I promised you 
this afternoon to have nothing more to do with the 
theatre untfl after election — ^" 

^' Yet you had arranged, and knew it at that moment, 
to take charge of some theatricals," he burst forth in 
spite of himself. " Alicia told me about it. I met her 
before — " 

" Before you came in here? Yes," she did not waver 
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In her steady meeting of his look, 'Mt is true. But 
when I told you I would arrange nothing further, I meant 
to telephone Mrs. West and cancel the promise. Then 
Mr. Milhaus came, and — *' 

" And then, of course '* — Craig now threw down the 
pretense and spoke out, violently, almost savagely — 
** you were, as you said once — putty ! " 

*' Then, when he was going, I lost my head. He said 
— we had been talking of the theatre, and Alicia and 
Mabel came in and were upset about the interview in the 
paper, and — when I realized that he was going, and 
that I had promised you not to see him again, or any 
of them, I — I did lose my head, Craig. 

** But it was only for a moment," she pleaded, look- 
ing irresistibly soft and beautiful in her new womanli- 
ness ; " directly I saw you, I knew what I really wanted. 
And I told you both. I made it quite clear — to Mr. 
Milhaus at any rate, I think. And perhaps you too 
will be convinced (wistfully) when I telephone Mrs. 
West, and — " 

" Dinner is served, madam " — Fleming's sleek head 
intruded. 

" Er — have it put off, can't you? " muttered Craig. 

^' Have dinner kept waiting, half an hour," said Mrs. 
Dexter, composedly. 

** Yes, madam." The butler withdrew. 

"You are generous. Victory," Craig said quickly, 
when the man had gone ; " but you are self-deceptive — 
or else you are trying kindly to deceive me. The real 
facts are that you're longing to do these theatricals — 
anything that's even the semblance of the stage; that 
you've been pining for it, yearning for it, all the while 
you—" 
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^^Ah! You heard what I said to Mr. MUhaus. 
And you persist in believing it true, though I — well, it 
ii true,** she confessed, swerving. 

**Ah!" The abrupt exclamation came from him, 
now. 

"Yes. I have longed for the stage — was it un- 
natural? The life, the things that had been my all in 
all for more years than your career has been yours — 
was it strange I should miss them, unspeakably, at 
first? " 

Dexter looked away from her tremulous face. " No, 
I suppose not. Of course not," he added vehemently. 

" But " — across the table, she reached a slim hand, 
and laid it on his — ^** that's over now. Believe me : I 
gave it up last night really, while I — while I was waiting 
for you to come home.'* It cost Victory something not 
to add, as was on the tip of her tongue : " while you were 
with Harriet ! " For in spite of the womanliness, she 
was feminine, too. 

" But, finally, I gave it up just now," she added, her 
lips a little drawn. " Won't you be satisfied that that is 
so, Craig? " 

" Oh ! " He got up, and strode over to the window. 
" You make me feel a hang-man ! But when I saw 
you standing there with Milhaus," he broke off, with a 
venom she could not understand, " I wanted to kill you ; 
it's quite true. Don't look at me as though you don't 
believe it — surely, you can comprehend that. Mil- 
haus ! " 

" No, I don't comprehend," she said, leaning across 
the table to gaze closer at him, where he stood off there. 
" Why do you hate Mr. Milhaus, Craig? You've shown 
it a dozen times — this dislike, almost loathing of him ; 
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uid you've been so cordial tx> the other theatre people. 
I've often wondered ■ — " 

Craig came and sat down again, opposite her, under 
the lamp. " You don't — understand — why — I hate 
MilhausP" he repeated, slowly — the slowness of emo- 
tion that chokes. " Youf " 

" No," said Victory, looking him squarely in the eyes. 
" I never have." 

" Well ! " His laugh was short, disagreeable. " It's 
one of the things one could hardly explain to you. 
Enough that I do; and to find him here in my house, 
holding your hands — looking into your face, like — " 

" Oh ! " her face crimsoned then. " You think — no, 
no Craig — you can't ! " rniat Craig should imagine 
such a sudden, such a revolting revolution in the history 
of Milhaus's fatherly goodness to her! "No, no!" 
cried Victory, 

" I think that it mode me beside myself, seeing you 
two like that. I saw red. That much, yes," he told 
her, with an indescribable mastership, " is over. While 
you're my wife — " 

" Do you think," she asked, in a low voice, " that I 
shall not always be that, tbenP " 

With a sudden, domineering impulse, he sprang up 
and came round to her. Took her roughly in his arms. 
" Voull be that — yes ! " he said against her lips, " until 
you die." 

Even in the delight at being one with him again, Vic- 
tory thought involuntarily of Frent's words : " they're 
in it to the death, and they'll fight until there it a 
death! " It was after one dying, then, she thought curi- 
ously, that she was to be Craig's wife — entirely. 

** Tou see, beloved," he was telling her, yearningly, 
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while you've been so torn at here alone, I've been 
simply sucked in unmercifully, by this whirlpool of work 
and things. And you can see, can't you, how dealing 
with the grim things I've had to deal with these weeks, ihe 
theatre would be the last — 

"Why Victory," he burst forth, with sudden pas- 
sionate revulsion, " for the last month, I've lived be- 
tween the Tombs, where a man turned old at forty, 
looks to me to save his life; and the Hospital, where a 
child if it knew the future — of imbecility, horror — 
would pray to have its life taken. Can you wonder, that 
in the midst of this life-and-death struggling, I lost sight 
of—" 

That he lost sight of, never saw at all, thought Vic- 
tory, the life*and-death struggling within his own home, 
in the heart, the mind, all the being of his wife? 

Aloud she said, " no Craig — I quite understand. 
Of course, to you, in comparison with those things, the 
theatre seemed insignificant — " 

**And to you too?" he ventured, uncertainly. "It 
would have, only you'd never come in naked contact with 
it all. Oh that's what I told Harriet when she won- 
dered — " 

Victory withdrew herself gently from his arms. " But 
I shall come in contact with it now," she said ; her lips 
setting rather straight, instead of in their usual soft 
curve. " I want to. But I think (sweetly, she slipped 
her arm in his again) I'll go alone to these places, Craig 
— or with you. I — " 

" You don't like Harriet? " He asked. 

"I — would rather go with you," said Victory. 

Just then the telephone rang, "I'll answer it," she 
said, going over to the desk. 
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" Hello . . hello — oh ! it's Mr. Karr. About the — 
oh yes, about the tableaux " — Victory was talking into 
the transmitter. " Vm so sorry Mr. Karr, but — ** 

** Victory ! " broke in Craig, impulsively, " please — I 
want you to go on with the tableaux — really ! " as 
she turned to him, incredulously. " I want you to. 
Please ! " 

So it was at Craig's instigation, Craig's request, 
that Victory, her face illtunined, told Karr she would go 
on with the tableaux. 

She explained to Craig, eagerly — during their din- 
ner, which was cold, and which they ate in the same 
enthralled oblivion that they had eaten the dinners of 
their honeymoon — that her name of course would not 
appear in any way, in connection with the theatricals. 
Mrs. West had assured her of this. She would simply 
have the pleasure — to anyone else, it would have been 
the supreme drudgery — of arranging and managing 
the stage pictures, or whatever the committee should 
decide to give. Craig said that even if it did leak out 
that she was at the head of things, it wouldn't mat- 
ter — her helping a philanthropic society. The sen- 
sation of the interview would die down, he said, and 
then with the remarkable new clue he had got hold of 
for Fadden, he had high hopes of winning the case. 
With that a boom for him, instead of a formidable drag, 
other things were inconsiderable. 

** Besides," he added — making quick use of one of 
the intervals when Fleming was out of the room — " I've 
discovered today, that there are things more vital to me 
than my election. Victory why are you away over 
there? Your happiness," he told her, looking at her 
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out of the blue eyes she saw when she gazed in Dody's, 
" IS first." 

Her happiness seemed to grow by leaps and bounds, 
during the next crowded weeks. Craig's case was tem- 
porarily adjourned, while the doctors fought out the 
question of Tim's life — now swinging slowly, it 
seemed, to the side of the afSrmative ; and with election 
only a month off, Craig threw himself into his campaign 
more strenuously than ever. This meant that he and 
Victory were much more together. And Victory, liv- 
ing now in a maze of hospital visits, and calls at the 
prison — where she had speedily routed Harriet, in the 
Irish admiration of her husband's client — school and 
settlement-house inspections, and ever and always the 
round of political meetings, dinners, parades: Victory 
forgot that there had been a death (or that she thought 
she had) ; life, in its intricacies, absorbed her. 

She and Craig seemed daily to grow nearer — she 
could smile now at her fears a while ago of Harriet. 
She kept Craig so busy initiating her into all his schemes 
and hobbies down in Hester Street, he had no time even 
to see Harriet. Victory and he lived in an intoxicating 
whirl of first love and mass meetings — at which they 
saw only each other. 

But of course, there were the theatricals. Victory, 
while she assured herself they were quite on the out- 
side, managed in the midst of everything else, to find a 
prodigious amount of time for them. She was in Mrs. 
West's ball-room early and late, arranging, rehearsing 
the flighty corps of debutantes and young society men 
who were to take part ; ' and discussing with Karr. 
Every scene, every detail, they went through exhaus- 
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tively; Karr also finding an extraordinary lot of time 
for it, out of his days that were supposedly filled with 
his own rehearsals. The test engagement of his com- 
pany was concluded, and the rehearsals now on were for 
the regular Ibsen Season — to open November fifth. 
Fate said they all were working day and night ; yet Karr 
remained his leisurely, unhurried self, with hours each 
day to spend in Mrs. West's ball-room with Victory. 

^^ I think . • you are right about that change in the 
lines for your little niece,'* he told her, a certain morn- 
ing when things had been going rather badly, and they 
were sitting after the departure of most of the young 
people, casting up reasons ; ** though she really does her 
part very well." 

** Hm " — Victory had been amused by the persistent 
use Dorothy was making of the rehearsals, to carry on 
a lively flirtation with Karr — " Dorothy is rather im- 
pressed with her responsibility for the affair ; and I think 
makes it a little evident to the other girls. Things will 
go more smoothly if she has a wee bit less to do." 

" You're quite right," he said, promptly. " Though 
. . she did that soliloquy very prettily." 

Oh," quickly, " we'll leave it in, if you think — " 
No . • no. I say I think you're quite right. Be- 
sides," with his quiet smile, " you are manager here. I 
am only . . standing in the wings." 

She started hastily to protest ; at the same time some- 
thing came to her, something that had nagged in its 
suggestion, ever since the momentous visit of Milhaus. 
Now she found voice for it. 

" You know," she said diffidently, " I'm afraid that's 
exactly what you did — what I let you do — when we 
were actually playing together. I'm afraid — now, 
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jou're so marvellously individual in your roles, so out- 
standing — I'm afraid I — " 

" You're afraid," he took up lightly, " that before, 
you . . . blurred me? Well . . you did. But (look- 
ing down at her with the odd little smile he had given 
her once or twice before) you couldn't help it . . so 
don't mind. If it's any satisfaction to you, in your ab- 
surd remorse, remember that I was happier then, having 
you (he laughed softly) • • having you blur me, than 
ever I have been since." 

Victory looked up, a little startled. There was a note 
in his voice — could it be, after these three years? — of 
the personal? But no! mentally she shook herself im- 
patiently ; she was ridiculously sensitive. Karr had al- 
ways been the soul of fine impersonality in his attitude 
towards her. 

** It is a satisfaction to me, yes," she smiled at him, 
frankly ; " though I'm glad you're occupying your true 
place — stage centre ! — at last." 

" One's true place . ." his eyes were on the group of 
young girls at the other end of the long room — ** who 
knows? " 

" Oh, Mr. Karr " — Dorothy had left the others, and 
came up to Victory and Karr, all flashing smiles and 
animation. ** You said you had to go from here to the 
theatre. Can't I put you down? I've the car out- 
side." 

" Thank you " — ^Karr's courtesy was a trifle over- 
pronounced, if anything — ** you are very kind, but • . 
I have decided after all to let them get on without me, 
this morning. They can, very well," he turned to Vic- 
tory, " it's the second act of Hedda^ you know." 

** Of course," Victory nodded. 
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Dorothy's sparkling face hardened. " Oh ! Then I 
suppose Fd better go/' she retorted, youthfully. 

"Not at aU • • won't you sit down?" Karr, who 
had risen, looked gravely into the pretty, sarcastic 
face. 

Dorothy, meeting his look, blushed — laughed a little 
self-consciously, and said with a toss of her dainty head, 
" oh no thanks ! I've a dozen things to do, and be- 
sides " — fingering an imposing spray of orchids at her 
belt — ** Bobby Stanley's waiting for me this minute — 
and his mother of course," added the little fraud, self- 
righteously. " I only thought if you were going my 
way — but I shall see you at Mrs. West's this after- 
noon " — she gave him her hand, with another of those 
brilliant smiles. 

" And mind you keep your promise and don't let Aunt 
V. cut my lines," she added, over her shoulder, coquet- 
tishly. " I believe," teasingly, " she's jealous, because 
she isn't to go on herself. Groodbye — goodbye. 
Aunt V." 

The colour had leapt to Victory's cheek. " Grood- 
bye," she called, composedly enough, however. Add- 
ing, with a laugh, as Dorothy disappeared, " What a 
little imp it is ! " 

Karr looking after the young girl's bright head, 
laughed too. " Yes. She's . . very pretty." But so, 
his negligent tone seemed to add, are dozens of young 
girls. 

" You did promise her then, to ask me not to cut her 
part? " Victory asked, with a queer little smile. 

Karr shrugged — the nearest thing to annoyance one 
ever saw him express. " I told her I would talk to you. 
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I have talked to you^ and • • I think, as Fve said, you 
are quite right. 

^* But was she, by any chance, right • . in surmising 
that you would perhaps • • like to go on? " 

Victory looked at him — intending to say no; and 
then, when she met the steady grey eyes, saying, " It's 
absurd of me, isn't it? But the child is sharp. I do, 
Mr. Karr ! I know Fm ridiculous — these foolish little 
theatricals — but they do bring things back." 

^* Ah ! " It was that enigmatic little exclamation of 
Karr's. " Well then, why ever don't you? It'll be the 
easiest thing in the world. • •" 

" Oh no ! I promised my husband — I mean,'* con- 
fusedly, ** I've made up my mind not to do any of that 
sort of thing again." 

" By * that sort of thing ' you mean you are not go- 
ing to act, again • • ever? You have made up your 
mind? " 

** Yes," she said, gazing away from him iiown the 
long empty room. "Why yes, of course!" more de- 
cidedly. " You knew that, when I was married." 

" Hm . • I suppose I did. And of course • . you're 
entirely right; if I may be so impertinent as to say 
so. Well ! We must go on with these children's play- 
lets, I suppose. Hello " — he walked over to the piano 
— ^** here's the little niece's tambourine • • hofw grace- 
fully she does her BeUe Of New York^ eh? 

** But a tambourine," he added, with a subtle soften- 
ing of tone, " to me has come to belong only to . ." 

Victory finished, for him, rather breathlessly, ** I know 
— Nora! " 

"Yes," he said — handling the brilliant thing of 
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bells and ribbons, as though it were live, with his del- 
icacy. "Do you remember: (the wonderful voice 
warmed, gave out fire) * Now play for me ! Now 1*11 
dance!'" 

" Yes, yes ! " Victory sprang up, cheeks flaming. 
" Oh they can call it obvious, that scene — I love it ! " 

"And you do it • • marvellously. Come!" he put 
the tambourine into her hands, before she knew what he 
was doing. " And here's your shawl " — catching up a 
shimmering scarf that was lying with a pile of other 
draperies, near — ^**and off with your hat (he himself 
drew the pins out, standing behind her), and now dance 
— dance ! " 

He sat down at the piano, and began, the wild taran- 
tella music. Victory hesitated for an instant. Then, 
she caught up the scarf, draped it swiftly and daringly 
about her, and with a mad clash of the tambourine, 
broke into the dance. 

" * Slower ! Slower ! ' " cried Helmer^ from the 
piano. 

"* Can't do it slower!'" she was circling, swaying, 
whirling dizzily this way and that down the long ball- 
room. 

" * Not so violently, Nora.* " Yet the music, while 
those grey eyes with a strange gleam watched her, came 
faster, and faster ; and more maddeningly compelling. 

" * I must ! I must ! ' " She gasped out the words, 
half laughing, half sobbing; shaking the tambourine high 
over her head, the dark hair in waves to her knees, 
the brilliant scarf flying out behind her. " Don't you 
see I must? Play faster." 

The music ceased, with a crash. " That's not . . . 
in the lines," said Karr, rather pale. 
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The tambourine fell to the floor. Victory dropped 
the scarf, and sank down on a bench. ^* No,'' she said, 
when after a moment of panting tumult, she could 
speak; "the lines are: 'No, no, Nora — that will 
never do.' The lines," said Victory, now wanly, ** are 
entirely suitable. You should have gone on with them.*' 

He was gazing at her ; always with that strange new 
gleam in his eyes — but he half closed them. She did 
not see. She was twisting up the waves of her hair, and 
breathing still in little short gasps. 

He said to her deliberately, *'that is the scene you 
must go on in. Ah, but I forgot • . you are not going 
to act again . . ever." 



xni 



VICTORY SAT IN THE COURT-ROOM. IT 
was a week since she had played Nora; day 
after tomorrow the 'theatricals were to be pro- 
duced. But Victory's mind was far now from 
the young people's pretty operette; it was the second 
day she had been in court, and she understood Craig's 
disjointed words : ** you can see — after these things — 
the theatre — !" 

For the boy Tim had been conscious for a week; the 
doctors said he would live; and Fadden's trial — for 
criminal assault, with intent to murder — had been re- 
siuned yesterday. The jurors, as Victory watched them 
file in, already were familiar faces; and the judge, with 
his sharp little eyes, and pink bald head ; and the District 
Attorney and his assistant — their confident, jerky ges- 
tures; the clerk and attendants, the row of reporters^ 
even the crowd that filled the benches, had taken on the 
aspect of the well-known. 

And Craig — Victory looked at him, calm and atten- 
tive during the opening, glancing up with a quick, 
encouraging smile as Fadden walked in. She wondered 
suddenly what it would be to know oneself dependent on 
Craig for vindication as a clean thing, — for one's 
honour, for the very privilege of walking free in the sun 

and unbarred air, ten, fifteen, perhaps twenty years ! 
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She leaned against her seat, a little faint. She knew 
that the jury were against Fadden, that so was every- 
one who had read the papers, and heard the sickening 
details of the case hauled over, dredged, for the preju- 
dice of that most morbid of minds : public opinion. She 
knew what would have been her own prejudice, had 
her contact with the trial been the usual one of hasty 
glimpses of headlines, snatches of sordid conversation 
in the streets, or quite probably at the dinner-tables of 
smart hostesses. Would she have felt sympathy, even 
compassion, for the man whom circumstantial evidence 
showed to have converted a sturdy, talented boy — his 
own child — into the maimed thing that now lay in a 
hospital bed, picking ceaselessly at the coverlid with its 
claw-like fingers, and muttering uncouth guttural syl- 
lables that made no sense as words ; while the glazed eyes 
— she shuddered involuntarily. She had been at the 
hospital last night. 

The prosecution was winding up its attack. The Dis- 
trict Attorney yesterday had reviewed the case as it 
had proceeded before the adjournment, had given the de- 
velopments in the boy's condition since then, and brought 
five new witnesses on the stand for further evidence. 
Today, after the preliminaries, he announced that he 
was about to call his last (which meant of course, his 
most important) witness, Jake Fadden, the defendant's 
son, and would then turn the case over to the defence. 

A buzz of anticipation ran over the room, as a sham- 
bling overgrown boy, with a shock of tousled yellow 
hair, and a colourless, curiously stolid face, was led into 
the room ; followed by the Children's Society officer who 
had brought him. His father, at sight of him, gave an 
inarticulate low cry. The boy had not once been to see 
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him, nor did he turn his shaggy head in Fadden's di- 
rection now. 

He gave his name, his age (there was a murmur of 
surprise at his being only sixteen), his address; and 
affirmed that the accused was his father — all in a dull 
monotone of utter indifference. And then kissed the 
dingy Bible, promising with the same unmoved apathy, 
to tell the truth and nothing but the truth. 

Victory, her hands locked together, tense, inside her 
muff, watched him with eyes that lost not a detail. It 
had been agreed between her and Craig that the latter 
should tell her nothing of his premise for the defence as 
he had planned it ; so that she could not be trapped into 
any sort of disclosure to outsiders. She therefore came 
to the trial with all the keenness of an outsider herself ; 
keener she was secretly glad, than Harriet whom she had 
recognized across the room, and who had been told that 
one clue, the night of Tim's awakening. 

The boy Jake had begun his story. It proved, in spite 
of his known absence from home on the night of the as- 
sault, the most iUuminating, and the most damning 
against Fadden that the prosecution had yet brought 
forth. (As a matter of fact, the other witnesses had 
done little more than substantiate the circumstantial evi- 
dence as it stood.) 

During the recital, Fadden sat forward and stared 
at the boy ; it was almost the vacant stare of Tim, of 
imbecility. Only when Jake was asked if he had seen 
his father show cruelty to Tim, and the boy answered 
" sure — lots o' times " ; Fadden sprang up all at once 
alive, and shouted " you lie, you little — " 

But the guard forced him down again, brutally. 
And the story went on to its dreary end ; wherein Jake 
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testified that he had suspected trouble that night of the 
thirty-first of August, and had therefore " cleaned out," 
to spend the night with some boys, and watch the base- 
ball returns. He had advised Tim to clean out too; 
but Tim was a " nervy kid, and told him to chase him- 
self." He guessed he could *' look put for pa." And 
the next thing Jake knew was when they told him ** pa 
had done for Tim." 

The District Attorney rose and addressed the Judge. 
" Your honour, I am ready to turn the witness over to the 
defence for cross-examination." 

There was a general murmur as he sat down. Jake's 
story had been well handled, so as to make the most of 
the implications it conveyed. Victory saw that it had 
decidedly impressed both audience and jury. 

" Oh," she cried to herself with a little moan, " if Craig 
can't tear down that story, if he can't produce counter- 
testimony just as telling — but he will!" Her eyes 
flew to Craig, as he rose — quiet, confident. " He 
must!" 

For she knew that in the balance hung not only Fad- 
den's acquittal but Craig's election ; public opinion, once 
so enthusiastic for him, had now grown as bitter against 
him — he had even been hissed as he went into last 
night's meeting at the Garden. ** He must shake that 
story ! " she repeated passionately. 

People all round her were whispering, " that's him 
— that's Dexter, the fellow who's defending him." 

" How'd you like to be in his shoes ? " 

" Catch anyone voting for him for Congress ! " 

" Order! " roared the judge. " Counsel for the de- 
fence asks leave to address the court before cross" 
examining the witness. Granted." 
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" Your Honour, gentlemen of the jury '* — Dexter* j 
voice came calm, assured — "the prosecution is trying 
to prove that a man whom no neighbour or relative, 
excepting the boy now on the wltness-standy testifies 
as having seen or heard abuse either of his sons — " 

" I object,'* interrupted the District Attorney, rising. 
" Your Honour, I — " 

Objection not sustained," said the Judge. 
The prosecution," proceeded Dexter calmly, " en- 
deavors to prove this man guilty of assault to murder 
his younger son. The prosecution is convinced that 
this man who has always manifested every conceivable 
pride in the boy now wantonly maimed, that this work- 
ing man with his big, rough fingers, first gave the cruel 
and delicate twist that left those small red marks on the 
boy's throat, at the same time rendering him uncon- 
scious ; and that this father then — though in a fit of 
drunken stupor all the while — dealt, with conscious 
malicious intent, the blows that would kill or ruin for 
life this son whom he dearly loved. The prosecu- 
tion — " 

"I object!" called the District Attorney again, 
sharply. " Your Honour, this is — " 

Before the Judge could speak, Dexter said quickly, 
" Your Honour, I have done. I wished simply to sum- 
marize at this point, the singularly ingenuous indict- 
ment ; for the benefit of the gentlemen of the jury, who 
with the mass of inconsequential detail put before them, 
might easily have lost sight of the principal facts of the 
case. I will now proceed at once to cross-examine the 
witness." 

He turned to Jake, who was standing by, apathet- 
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ically. " I want you," he said, looking steadily into 
the dull eyes, "to face the jury — all the way,'* as 
under the battery of twenty-four eyes, the boy wavered. 
" Look at these gentlemen, and answer this question : 
Jake Fadden, did you try to kill your brother? " 

"I object, your Honour!" The District Attorney 
was Instantly on his feet. " This is intimidating the 
witness, as well as trj'Ing to make him incriminate — " 

But Dexter had got the moment he wanted: with 
Jake's face turned full to the jury, so that they caught 
the expression that swept over It; he had also got the 
expression of the jury's faces at that moment. 

" Your Honour," he said, *' I beg leave to address the 
court before the objection of the prosecution is taken 
up." 

The Judge nodded. " What is it you wish to say? " 

Dexter looked at Jake. The boy's face had regained 
Its complete lethargy, though he was white. 

" I was In the room," said Dexter, his eyes never 
leaving Jake, " when Tim Fadden had his first flash of 
consciousness — the one sane moment which so far has 
come to him since the assault. He opened his eyes, 
looked about him with the expression of most piteous 
terror I have ever seen ; and whispered one word. The 
word was * Jake ' ! " 

The silence in the court-room seemed to deepen. 
" For corroborative testimony," Dexter continued, *' I 
shall call Nurse Gibbon." 

'* Oh," said a dull voice drearily, " you needn't call 
anybody. I'll own up. You've got me — the boys 
would a squealed anyway. I seen one o' them near 
the door when I come in. He — " 
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The Judge cleared his throat suddenly. ^^ Remember 
that what you say may be used against you," he warned 
the witness. 

" Yessir," Jake acquiesced, vaguely. ** It's true," he 
went on, however. ** I slugged him. I hated him, I 
did. He was four years younger'n me, but he was al- 
ways ahead o' me, and pa set more by him than he would 
a by ten o' me." 

The gaze of the court swung slowly from the boy to 
Fadden; he was sitting huddled down into his chair, 
with one hand over his eyes, the other pressed against 
his mouth. He looked more abjectly wretched than at 
any moment of the trial. 

" You confess " — but for some reason the sternness 
in the judge's cold voice wavered slightly — ^** that it 
was you who assaulted your brother? (to Dexter he 
added, " the court will take over this witness." Dexter 
sat down.) What is your reason for having, in addi- 
tion to your original crime, committed that of perjury? 
Why did you tell that story to fasten the blame on your 
father who was innocent? " he asked Jake, severely 
enough now. ** You knew that it was perjury? " 

" Sure," the boy said, numbly. " I fished the stories 
a purpose, to put the blame on pa. And the boys 't 
stood in wit' me, I said I'd give 'm two dollars each 
when it was a sure go I'd get off free. But they'd a 
squealed. One of 'em told me yest'day he'd squeal 
if I didn't give him more money. Said he'd go to Mr. 
Dexter. They're squealers, but they were the only 
ones I dast tell. They hated Tim, too." 

Throughout the court-room was still that deathly 
silence, broken only by the impatient tapping of the Dis- 
trict Attorney's pencil. " Why," said the judge, " did 
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you hate Tim? Don't be afraid — you are not on trial. 
Your trial (with a nod at the officer standing near the 
boy) will take place in the Children's Court. But tell 
these gentlemen why you hated your brother," 

" Why I hated Tun? '* Jake still faced the row of 
jurors ; their fixed regard seemed now to fascinate him. 
** I guess I've hated him since we was little fellers," he 
began slowly ; ** but I hated him worst since we been 
goin' t' the school in Hester Street. Down 't the 
school," he said — a sudden gleam coming into his dull 
face — " they teach the kids plays, and twict a year they 
have shows — " 

Yes? " encouraged the judge as he hesitated. " Go 
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on. 



" I liked *em better'n anything, but I was no good 
at *em. They gave me a part so's not to hurt my feel- 
ings, and then they talked about how bad I did it — I 
used to hear 'em. The worst I hated was Tim. They 
always gave him the biggest part there was, and he got 
away with it. They said he was a prodergy ; that's the 
feller that's the main squeeze, straight along till he dies. 
Well, I got sick o' Tim's bein' the main squeeze — sick, 
d'ye hear? " Of a sudden the slow eyes caught fire, and 
blazed at that row of staring men. 

" In the show they gave when school let out," Jake 
went on less lifelessly, '' Mac-beth they called it, he was 
the king, and I was his servant — me ! And I'm sixteen 
and he's twelve. The teachers and everybody were 
prouder'n peacocks o' that show, and o' Tim ; they said 
Tim was a prodergy all right ; and they fixed it to give 
the show again, in August at the playgroimds before 
school took up. Well, they give it; and I had to be 
Tim's servant again ; and — 'twas then," the boy's voice 
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grew suddenly shrill — " I made up my mind to slug 
him/' 

" Did you ever,'* interrupted the judge, " betray this 
feeling of yours against him, to your brother? " 

" Not me. But I laid for him. Every time I seen 
him, after that last show, I says to myself, ^ all right, 
my fine prodergy mister, I'll do for you,' I says. And 
the first time pa got drunk, I saw my chanst. 

" I made it up with those fellers to meet 'em in 
Herald Square, and that they should say I'd been there 
the whole evening; and after supper, when the folks in 
the house had gone out and pa was snoring to beat any- 
thing, I slugged Tim. I slugged him good. After, I 
left him in the hall, and went out o' our place along 
Hogan's Alley where it's black as ink, and to Third 
Avenue and took the L. But first " — the husky voice 
grew curiously light — ** I'd put him out of business. 
I knocked him out with that jitsu stunt — I learned 
it off a Ching in Willy Soo's saloon — and I banged 
his head against the wall good for him, and I says to 
him, * I guess, you little prodergy you, you won't be a 
prodergy no more,' I says. 

^^And he ain't," concluded Jake; with a quietness 
that struck a chill through the men and women listen- 
ing breathlessly to his story. '* That's all." 

The judgcfi ordered the Children's officer who had 
brought the boy to take him out. The hush that had 
fallen on the court-room at the beginning of the con- 
fession, had deepened till it was now almost oppressive. 
Fadden sat with his head buried in his hands. 

When the door had closed upon Jake and his guardian, 
the judge rose. His face with its forbidding lines and 
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tufted white imperial, looked singularly shaken. ^^ Such 
a story," he began slowly, " is too grimly real to call 
for comment on its personal aspects. I have but 
one wish to express : that the board of school commis- 
sioners had been present in a body to hear it. Had 
these gentlemen and (I believe, ladies) of excellent inten- 
tions, listened to this one history of the results of their 
efforts to teach plays in schools where children are sent 
to learn reading and writing, they would, doubtless 
have been enlightened. 

'^ I desire," he added, ^^ in dismissing this case, to 
commend the obstinacy and the original methods of the 
counsel for the defence, who has shown a conviction and 
a daring which his subsequent cleverness has substanti- 
ated. This young lawyer has had to fight against for- 
midable odds ; we must congratulate him." 

Then at last the silence broke — into cheers and 
vociferous applause. Even the newspaper men paused 
in their rapid scribbling to lean over and whisper ex- 
citedly to Dexter. 

Dexter was searching the room, for one face. When 
he found it, his own grew fairly radiant. He gave a 
quick little nod; Victory nodded back, and waved her 
handkerchief — she could not help it. Though the dis- 
tance of the court-room separated them, in that second 
they were close together. 

The judge dismissed the case, and the prisoner. Peo- 
ple filed out, exclaiming, protesting — there was a com- 
motion of sympathy for Dexter, and incidentally for 
Fadden ; a sort of shocked silence, when it came to Jake. 

Victory as she left her seat, to her surprise met Adam 
Frent " Well ! " he grasped both her hands. " If that 
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wasn't the most glorious drama : — but what do you want 
of me? Go to him, go to him, Victory. He deserves 
you." 

She could only smile, speechlessly, and press his hand ; 
then hurry on. 

The reporters were crowding round Craig, wringing 
his hand and crying ingenuously, " oh you Defence ! 
We knew all along you'd get him " — with a jerk of the 
shoulder at the fast disappearing District Attorney. 
" Oh you're elected all right ! Say but that kid — " 

Craig paid small heed to them. He was occupied with 
the " kid's " father — Fadden, who stood there blinking ; 
not understanding that he was to go free ; and repeating 
over and over, " I'd ruther — I'd ruther fifty times, it'd 
uv been me." 

Someone slipped up behind him : a woman, with dark 
eyes still glistening with tears, and a softly tremulous 
voice that said, " Mr. Fadden, won't you speak to me? 
I've been here through it all, and I want to tell you I'm 
sure — I'm *ttr^, everything will come right. Jake and 
Tim, and " — she stretched forth her hand — " every- 
thing!" 

The rough Irishman looked at her; at the slender, 
gloved hand he now clutched in his big paw. " Sure 
Mrs. Dexter mum," he stammered brokenly, " if it's you 
that says it, I've got to believe it ! " 

" I do say it," she smiled dazzlingly now through her 
tears. "And Craig" — she turned to her husband; 
met his blue eyes with (in spite of Jake) their exulta- 
tion — *^ the blessed part of it is," she whispered, just 
loud enough for him alone to hear, " I needn't say any- 
thing!" 

His hand, hanging at his side near the folds of her 
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dress, closed over hers convulsively. While they stood 
there together, talking to Fadden, reassuring him about 
Jake — explaining to him the Children's Court laws, 
the probability of being able to send the boy to one of 
the Junior Republics, and telling him what they were — 
a crestfallen figure stole by them unnoticed ; and out of 
the courthouse into the street. 
It was Harriet. 
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THE PAPERS THAT NIGHT AND NEXT 
morning gave Craig the usual pasans ac- 
corded the under-dog that has triumphed. He 
was extolled as the young Daniel come to 
judgment, the real champion of the people, who when 
the State was not sharp enough to protect the people 
instead of prosecuting them, left the State. The Party 
press declared that in the coming election, he would 
sweep New York. 

Not so the opposition ; who recorded that while " this 
most successful of egoists '* had won his case — a 
trifling matter, they implied — he had evidently, in the 
elegant and forceful terms of journalese, when it came 
to things dramatic, " bitten off more than he could chew, 
in several directions." They went on to point out, 
of course, how the school where Jake Fadden had been 
taught his plays and his tragic hatred of his brother, 
was Dexter's pet school; how the actual innovation of 
teaching the children to act had been if not Dexter's pet 
and individual project, at least one that had his warm 
support and approval. And that he had capped his 
blunders in things theatric by marriage with a wife who 
had reluctantly renounced the stage to wed him, was by 
no means overlooked by the shrewdly satirical columns. 

** Of course, it's not to be taken seriously," Craig 
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said to Victory, next night as they were on their way 
to Mrs. West's and the operette, " I truly think they 
can't hurt me now ; but I am glad dear, that the secret 
has been kept about your running these theatricals. It 
might prove just the straw to turn the current the 
wrong way again. As it is — ^" 

He talked to her all the remainder of the drive, of 
his hopes, his buoyant expectations. Nothing should 
stop them now, he said, looking exultingly at his beau- 
tiful wife, and going on to paint for her their dazzling 
future. 

Victory tried to listen. But since the tremendous 
crisis was over, since Craig had won the case and sus- 
pense on his account had given way to almost complete 
relaxation, she found it harder and harder to keep her 
mind off the theatricals ; and tonight of all nights ! As 
they rolled under Mrs. West's porte-cochire, her heart, 
in spite of the fact that she was not to " go on," knew 
the echo of the old suffocating excitement — the poign- 
ant tremor of anticipation, that would not be stilled. 

She left Craig at the ball-room door — glancing in 
as she passed, at the beautiful ensemble of hot-house 
lilies and orchids and the soft glamour of wonderful 
jewels and gowns. She had a glimpse of Mrs. West, 
magnificent in emeralds and old lace, and of Alicia and 
Mabel — the former very gorgeous, the latter as usual 
in a blue that was a blue, and could be seen from any- 
where. Harriet sat on Alicia's other side, wearing 
white. Victory hurried back to the stage; her own 
gown, a daringly lovely affair of old gold and cerise, 
caught up over her arm. It had a long fish-tail train, 
and the usual ribbon to manipulate it. 

Behind the scenes she found wild confusion. Prop 
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ties had not come, parts of costumes were missing, the 
cast in a body confessed to stage-fright. As Victory 
left the girls' dressing-rooms, exhausted, she came upon 
Karr. He was twirling a tambourine and looking 
vaguely about, for somebody's moustache he said. Add- 
ing, '^ oh . • and I was hunting Miss Demartyn too 
. . • her tambourine, you know." 

Victory said ** yes " ; and glanced quickly away from 
the tambourine, suddenly conscious that she had been 
staring at it. 

" I haven't seen you,'* Karr played with it absently, 
** to congratulate you . • on your husband's splendid 
coup. It was a triumph." 

" Yes." The enthusiasm with which Victory had 
answered that same speech a score of times, must have 
been taxed beyond its elasticity; for she spoke a little 
faintly, and her eyes had gone back, as on a pivot, to 
the tambourine. 

" And now " — Karr's long fingers stroked the ribbons 
that dangled from it gorgeously — ^**you will certainly 
be going to Washington. In two weeks we shall see you 
. . in the theatre . . no more." 

" Oh, but I shaU — " 

" No," he interrupted, smiling. ** You were right . . 
I quite see now . • the other day. And of course, as 
you said, one had known that you would not act again ; 
the only thing is, I should have liked to have you see 
. . Miss Brandreth's real work now, since our work. 
You know the Ibsen Season opens two weeks from to- 
morrow . . the day after the election, in fact." 

" Does it? " (For shame. Victory, and what of the 
notices you have been reading, pouncing on guiltily 
morning and evening?) 
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^^ Yes. Miss Brandrcth • • you will see • • thanks 
to you, is going to triumplu I wonder " — he paused, 
as though arrested suddenly by some quaint thought — 
" it would be odd . . if you were there to watch your 
own triumph in her triumph. That," Karr assured 
her gravely, " is the subtlest of all." 

Victory caught up her train. ** No doubt," said she, 
in a quick hard voice. ^^ Meantime, however, these 
children's curtain must go up." 

" And the little niece," Karr tucked it under his arm, 
" must have her tambourine." 

He walked away with it. Victory for an instant stood 
looking after him. So, Fate was going to triumph — 
actually Victory's triumph ; and the subtlest thing would 
be for Victory to be there to watch, to look on, while 
another person gave her renderings, won her plaudits, 
her tumultuous acclaim — no ! She wanted all at once 
fairly to shriek it, on the stage where she now stood. 
This was her place, the man who had just been here 
was her leading man ; somewhere, down there where Fate 
was rehearsing them, were her company; she claimed 
them, she was not subtle, they were hers ! 

And then she remembered: that she was merely 
managing director of a children's operette ; that it was 
time for the curtain to go up ; and that, inevitably, she 
was to look on. 

The orchestra, concealed at the right of the stage, 
launched gaily into the overture. On the other side of 
the curtain there was a tremendous rustle of anticipa- 
tion: it is a curious phenomenon of Society that when 
the mettle of the younger generation is up for proof, 
the supreme vulgarity is risked without a qualm: an 
emotion has been known to intrude, imchided, where the 
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august body has thrown off its mantle and become mere 
fathers-and-mothers, aunts, uncles, and cousins. 

" By Hecuba, that Dorothy of ours looks fine ! " whis- 
pered George as the curtain went up. "Here, baby, 
do you see Dorothy?" He lifted Dody on his knee, 
that the small person, who was being given a fete ex- 
traordinary in being allowed to " stay up," might glory 
in the family delegate. 

" How that pink stripe ruins Mary Turner's com- 
plexion," breathed Mabel, craning forward, " but Doro- 
thy looks sweet. That blue bonnet — " 

" I think the costume suits her," said Alicia in affable 
sotto voce. 

" Oh, wonderfully ! " murmured Harriet. 

They all settled back. At the end of the first act, 
** well take my word, I didn't believe she could do it ! " 
George announced, to his row of relatives, and to as 
many rows of other young ladies' relatives as were 
within hearing distance. "Dorothy's always been a 
flighty young sauce-box, but to see her caperin' about 
up there like a regular prima-donna — no sir! I 
wouldn't have believed she could do it ! " 

" I always told you," said Alicia, delicately withering, 
** Dorothy has talent." 

" She certainly has," it was Craig who spoke, heartily ; 
•* it's no light part, to act the lead in a piece like The 
BeUe Of New York; with all that singing and every- 
thing." 

** And I notice somebody else appreciates her " — 
Mabel wagged a marvellous coiffure of pink asters, slyly 
— **no, my dear (to Alicia in the violent mute of the 
lip language) hasn't taken his eyes from her the whole 
timey nor Mrs. Stanley either. Oh they're captivated 
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— the entire family ; if only," relapsing into the audible, 
" the reporters don't spoil everything, with a sensational 
account of it all. Mrs. West said she had to let them 
in, or they'd have made up a horrid story in the papers, 
like " — Mabel stopped short. Looked at her brother- 
in-law, with a little gasp. 

" Aunt Vict'ry had a story in the papers," Dody, who 
till now had sat perfectly still, gazing at the people 
from out her red curls, piped with dismaying distinct- 
ness. " And there was pictures of her too, and father 
swore." 

" Yes and father'll swear again," declared Greorge, 
crimson; while Mabel caught the child and begged 
"hush, Dody — hush!" 

" Anyhow," George said to Craig gruffly, " I guess 
that story didn't hurt you so much — what? " 

** No," said Craig. 

** Still," Harriet suggested regretfully, " it was too 
bad it had to happen — it was really dreadful, the head- 
lines and all." 

** Victory naturally had no intention " — Craig began 
stiffly. 

** Oh of course not ! I only meant if she hadn't given 
the interview at all — have you heard from Tim today, 
Craig?" Harriet broke off rather hurriedly; she had 
learned to avoid a certain expression of Craig's when 
she spoke of Victory. 

"Yes. I was at the hospital before dinner. The 
doctors are talking of an operation — to remove a part 
of the brain ; they say it's a last resort. After that he'll 
either get right again, or — or be as he has been these 
ten days, all his life." 

" You feel it terribly," Harriet said gently. She did 
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not place her hand on his arm however. Since Vic- 
tory had fallen in with her plea to visit Craig's prot6- 
g&, not half-heartedly but too well, Harriet had learned 
some things. 

" I feel it for Jake," Craig said, with a touch of con- 
straint. Constraint had not used to be a part of his 
intercourse with Harriet. ^^ Jake's had a tremendous, 
a terrible change. He's almost crazy himself now. Not 
with fear (as she started to speak) ; he knows he won't 
go to the Reformatory. But since he spoke out, his 
hate for Tim seems to have utterly evaporated. It had 
been bottled up all these years, you see; but when I 
saw him today, he — well it was terrible." 

" I see," said Harriet softly. " He repents." 

" Repents ? " Craig remembered suddenly Victory's 
words when he told her: "Oh Craig, I know! He's 
seeing blood on his hands — he's loathing himself ! " 
And Harriet said tranquilly ** he repents." " The cur- 
tain's going up," Craig observed with relief. 

There were only two acts, and he was glad he would 
not have to talk to Harriet again ; further than to utter 
the courtesies of goodnight. Somehow lately he was 
finding it difficult to talk to her. He wished Victory 
had not been obliged to stay behind the scenes all even- 
ing; anyhow he meant to have supper with Victory. 
Other people could clamour as much as they chose ; she 
was his wife — Heaven, how beautiful she had looked 
tonight in the carriage ! — he intended brazenly to ap- 
propriate her. 

Dorothy danced victoriously through the last act, and 

gA applauded without end. While she was still bowing 

flirting with her audience after the coquetry 

ienne bom, Mrs. West came hastily (and of 
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course conspicuously) down the room, and stopped by 
Craig. 

" The children have sent Mr. Karr/' she whispered, 
^^ to ask if they can't lead out their stage-manager. 
The thing's such an overwhehning success, and they say 
she's done all the work — but Victory thinks you'd ob- 
ject. Now that's nonsense, eh? You'd only be very 
proud — ^" 

" Why of course ! " Craig returned spontaneously. 
What if the reporters did make a story of it? It could 
only be a very harmless story — managing an amateur 
performance for a philanthropic purpose — and the 
main thing was that Victory after all these weeks should 
be given a wee bit of the recognition she deserved. 
" Tell her I'll be delighted — she's not to hesitate for 
one moment, on my account. Make her understand, 
Mrs. West." 

"There, I knew it!" Mrs. West beamed. "And 
Mr. Karr will make her understand, never fear." The 
stately lady moved away, all smiles. 

Karr did make Victory understand. " Your husband 
says," he told her, ** you're not to hesitate one moment 
about going on . . he'll be delighted." 

" But " — the colour had leapt to Victory's cheek — 
" they don't want me to do anything. It was only 
to—" 

" You don't know • • what they'll want you to do, 
once they see Victory Law, on the stage. Just a mo- 
ment — " he disappeared, she supposed to see if the 
stage was clear. " Right ! " coming back to take her 
hand, after the old fashion. " Are you ready? " 

She smiled, a little shakily. "It's odd, to make so 
much of, what one used to do a dozen times an even- 
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ing ! " she murmured, moving forward with him, past 
the groups of enthusiastic young people in the wings. 

And then she was upon the stage ; Karr with a grace- 
ful sentence of appreciation, retired. Alone, looking 
down into the sea of faces — intent, lit up, for her and 
no one else — she knew the old surging thrill. And 
when the applause broke out, a whirlwind where Doro- 
thy's had been a lively breeze, there came into her face 
that strange exultation that only the stage could bring. 

It gave the man who loved her — watching, from his 
place beneath — actual pain. People all about him 
were commenting, splitting their gloves in their fer- 
vour of acclaim. It reminded Craig sharply of one of 
her famous first nights. And her gown: in the dim 
light of the carriage, half hidden by her cloak, the gold 
and cerise had looked wonderful; here, in the fiare of 

the foot-lights he saw Alicia's expressive brows go 

up, and heard George ejaculate, "by Gad!" Every 
one else seemed carried away. 

" Speech ! Speech ! *' they clamoured, insistently. 

** There's nothing to make a speech about," Victory 
returned, with the irresistible naturalness that was part 
of her. " I've done nothing, I — " 

** But she's going to do something," the whisper went 
round excitedly. " Do you see? " 

What they had caught sight of — behind her, in care- 
less readiness on a chair — was a glittering tambourine ; 
and near it, supple red, and green and yellow : a shawl. 

She was going to do her famous scene for them — who 
in the packed room did not remember it? "Law! 
Law ! " they cried, delightedly. " Nora! " And the 
end of her little speech was drowned in the tumult of 
clapping. 
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Victory looked round, startled. Saw the tambourine 
and — where did it come from? — the shawL Her 
face flamed. This then was what Karr had got per- 
mission for her to do ! Yes, at the piano just visible 
now at the right of the stage, Karr was seated; smiling 
at her, waiting. 

^ Oh! " she caught up the shawl and the tambourine, 
in a very tempest. " Yes, yes ! '* to the importunities 
of the applauding crowd. ** * Now play for me ! Now 
rU dance!'" 

The music burst forth madly. In another instant 
she had whirled into the tarantella — the shawl in its 
vivid tints clinging round her, the tambourine flung 
above her head. 

*^By Gad!" came from George again, imder his 
breath. 

Craig was thunderstruck. His ears sang; he did not 
hear Harriet's shocked protest. Craig was conscious 
only of Victory — circling and swaying, dancing ever 
faster and faster. She held her audience spell-bound, 
as though she were in her own theatre ; as though she 
and Karr actually were doing the scene — which indeed 
they were. Now would come Karr's low calls to her. 
*** Slower! Slower!' *Not so fast, Nora'!*': the 
calls that got into her blood and made her only wilder 
to go against their bidding. 

Craig staring at her, dumbfounded, became all at 
once aware of the effect of those calls, of that voice. 
Now he understood. Karr was making her do this ! She 
had no idea of doing it an hour or two ago ; it was Karr 
who had persuaded her, Karr who had come artfully to 
ask permission — great Heaven, but not for this ! And 
it was Karr — all the hatred he had felt for Milhaus, 
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swung with untold bitterness to this man with the grey 
hair and youthful face — it was Karr whose name had 
been alternated with Milhaus's in the theatre gossip, 
the night of Hedda: scores of other nights. Craig's 
hand at his side, clenched. 

Up on the stage, not a woman but a spirit of fire and 
passion was dancing; ever more madly and with more 
stupefying grace. Men lost all sense of time and place 
as they stared at her; women forgot their jewels that 
they had come to show, for fascination of her very 
beauty. Her dark hair was down now, flying out 
about her like another gleaming shawl; the scarlet in 
her cheeks, the odd glitter in her eyes, blended in with 
the gold and crimson shimmer of the audacious gown 
that now swept fantastically behind her, now was caught 
yet more daringly over her long arm. One moment the 
vivid shawl would cover it; the next, undulate away off 
the white shoulders and display the clinging splendour of 
the robe in all its richness. She swayed, she glided, she 
whirled about the stage like some slender darting flame ; 
now flaring high, now almost extinguished — crouching ; 
dizzily rising again, the tambourine with its wild clash 
fluttering above her. The hush was breathless. 

Suddenly at that strained moment, when it seemed as 
though the snap — of some kind — must come, a little 
voice piped ** that's my Aunt Victory ! " 

The music crashed still. The dancer halted — as 
though paralyzed ; hurled the tambourine and the shawl 
away from her. The stage, the next moment, was 
empty. 

Silence ; almost as of a death. Then the outcry, the 
frenzy of applause. Since the spirit in its sway had 
vanished, her subjects wanted the woman — over whom 
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to lose their heads, gloriously. But she did not come. 

As once before, under sweep of the thing for which 
there was no name, she had gone into a dressing-room, 
and locked the door. 

A few minutes later, Karr, just outside the door, 
came upon Dorothy. " Why . . whatever is the mat- 
ter?" seeing the downcast young face. His own held 
an expression no Dorothy could understand. 

She said nothing; but was about to pass on, sulkily, 
Karr stepped in front, and stopped her. " I know," 
though his eyes were teasing, his voice held a subtle 
caress: "it's jealousy for the great aunt!" 

" Well," she began, perilously close to tears, 
" wouldn't you — " 

" No, that's just it ... I wouldn't. You think 
she's eclipsed you. She has. What you forget is that 
. . • there'd be no question of eclipse at all, unless you 
in your role had been exceptionally good. It is . • 
not infrequently . . a signal honour to be eclipsed." 

He smiled into the crestfallen little face — it was a 
very pretty face. The cloud upon it lightened slowly. 
" Do you really think I was good? " asked Dorothy, 
wistfulness flooding her young voice. 

" My dear little girl " — Karr's gentle inflection took 
away the hint of patronage — " you can act. But go 
and dress, and hosts of people will tell you • • better 
than I." 

Dorothy smiled, all at once — radiantly. ** If you 
say I can act," she said softly, " I don't care for the 
rest — or Aunt V. or anything." And, with a little 
backward nod and another joyous smile, she was off 
to obey him. 

Hardly had Dorothy gone, when another figure came 
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up to Karr, before that locked door; a man, who faced 
him with the blunt sharpness no other man could show. 

'^ You had no business to do that," Frent said, look- 
ing the actor squarely in the eyes, " and you know it," 

" My dear fellow ... do what? " 

** No — finesse doesn't fit this occasion. We've dab- 
bled long enough with that ; now I want simply to tell 
you, I'm going to speak out. Tomorrow I shall go to 
see her, and I shall tell her — ^" 

" My good Frent," Karr laughed naturally, " I 
haven't the least idea what you're talking about. But 
tell her • • anything you choose, by all means. Advice 
to married ladies is always an interesting . • some say 
even a profitable . . m^ier.** 

The glasses on their ribbon fell from Frent's eyes. 
** You " — he moved towards Karr slowly. 

Karr smiled. "We can't exactly fight here, you 
know," he said deprecatingly — " in a lady's ball-room. 
It isn't done. But • • come to see me tomorrow, and 
(the door in front of them swung slowly open) we may 
get along without finesse • . excellently well." 

Victory closed the door, and stood between them. 
" Why," the first thing she said was, " where is Craig? " 
Then, with quick apology, "oh, Mr. Frent! I'm so 
sorry — but you see I expected — " 

Frent looked at her, oddly. Standing there in the 
full daring of her gorgeous costume, her beautiful hair 
now wound high round her head like a coronet; cheeks 
brilliant, eyes on fire — she was the conscious sovereign, 
demanding explanation for the absence of her first 
courtier. 

"You expected your husband?" Frent said, rather 
woodenly. 
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*' Why yes, yes of course " — Victory was looking 
from Frent to Karr, from Karr to Frent; disappoint- 
edly. " I thought he'd be the first — " 

" Ah yes, to congratulate you of course. We must 
all do that." Victory wondered at the mechanical 
sound of Prent's words; then it came to her: Frent 
thought she had tonight shamelessly gone over to the 
enemy ! But let him only wait till Craig — 

^^ Do you think you could find Craig? " she asked, 
jubilantly. " Tell him I'm waiting for him here. Mr. 
Karr will stay with me, won't you, till he comes.'* 

^^ I shall be delighted," said Karr formally. 

Frent said, ^^ of course I'll find him " ; adding, with 
a brief look at Karr, " in about two minutes." 

He disappeared. Victory looked at Karr. " You 
placed the tambourine and the shawl there," she said, in 
a low voice, slightly unsteady. 

He smiled. His face had a curious alert look, and 
very young. " If I did . . . are you sorry ? " 

She started impetuously to speak; then glanced 
from him onto the stage — they were standing, as they 
had stood such countless times together, just without 
the wings. And when she did speak, it was slowly. 

"Sorry? For one more taste — just a taste — be- 
fore I — no ! " she broke off. ** Tonight we won't think 
of that! Tonight shall be one of the old nights — 
yes?" In her turbulence, not realizing all she was 
admitting, she looked up at him. 

" One of . . the old nights. Yes ! " Karr echoed, 
gazing at her with that new curious gleam in his eye. 

" And," she flung her train over her arm, with a laugh 
of reckless joy, "we'll dance! Mrs. West promised 
there should "be dancing, didn't sheP When Craig 
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comes, we'll dance and dance ; and you won't say ^ slower, 
slower' now, will you? You'll say, * faster, Nora!* 
And I'll — oh why doesn't Craig come? I thought he'd 
be here long ago. Craig and I'll dance together this 
time, and you must — " 

Before she could finish the eager sentence, Frent 
came back. ^^ I cannot find your husband," he said 
to Victory ; " they say he has left the house." 
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O, MRS, DEXTER »»— MISS RAYNE 

came into Victory's bedroom the morning 

after the theatricals " Mr. Dexter has 

not come in yet. Fleming had a message 
from the Club, saying he would be stopping at home 
about ten, and wanted a bag packed." 

" Oh ! " Victory in her nest of pillows, half turned. 
" Then he is going to Albany — probably he was at 
the Club all night. Has Fleming packed the bag? " 
she added, a little abruptly. 

" Yes, Mrs. Dexter." The secretary placed a sheaf 
of letters, and a long mauve box on the small table by 
Victory's bed. " Will you have your chocolate now? " 
she asked, in her agreeable, cool tones. 

" Yes — no. I don't know — what time is it ? " In 
odd contrast. Victory's beautiful rich voice came in 
jerks. 

" It is half past nine." 

** Hm " — Victory's eyes were roaming restlessly 
about — "what's in the box?" 

Miss Rayne smiled. " Flowers, I think. The hall 

is stacked with them already — Georgette will bring 

them up when she has arranged them; but the messen* 

ger said specially, that these were to be given into your 

own hands." 
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"Very well.'* Victory showed no great interest. 
" I'll look at them. Yes, my chocolate, Miss Rayne 
please, and the papers — all of them." A smile flitted 
over the variable face. " Are the notices good? '* 

If Miss Rayne hesitated, it was for a bare instant. 
** Yes, Mrs. Dexter," she said sedately ; ** er — the Day 
is particularly good." 

" Well, do bring it," Victory sat up in bed, with a 
sudden flare of energy. Then, as the door closed be- 
hind the secretary, sank down again into her pillows; 
the weariness following a sleepless night, conquering 
her. 

Whatever did it all mean about Craig? That was 
what had caused the sleeplessness; that, routing every 
other interest, nagged her now. It was all very well — 
he might have been called away from Mrs. West's, ac- 
cording to the brief message delivered by Greorge ; but 
why then had he not telephoned her later, as he always 
did — and especially since the night she had been so 
terrified? To remain away all night without a word — 
it wasn't like him: Victory sensed that there was some- 
thing wrong. 

And that it should have come, Craig's absence, at 
the very moment when her joy in the things of the 
old life, was his joy — otherwise why his hearty mes- 
sage of consent that she should go on? How exultantly, 
after that message, she had thrown herself into the scene 
she loved ! Were not the two that she loved — Craig 
and the theatre — at last, if only for once, in ac- 
cord? 

And how impatiently afterwards she had waited for 
him, with what puzzled eagerness sent Frent to find him. 
And he was gone. 
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At the memory, Victory's Up quivered like a child's. 
She had counted above everything on his coming to 
her ; on the gladness in his face, on his holding her in his 
arms in the dance; telling her she had been wonderful, 
that she was wonderful — and (with the mastery she 
thrilled to) his. And instead, he was not even there; 
and she had danced with Karr. Too often, too reck- 
lessly, perhaps — she had caught Alicia's eye once or 
twice, disapprovingly upon her; but she had to do some- 
thing to absorb the disappointment that flooded her — 
to hide it at least from the throng who looked to her 
to lead their revelry. And Karr — who was safer than 
Karr? Who — her thought flew to him gratefully — 
could better understand? 

Well, they had danced! But the first moment she 
could, she had got away ; had flown home, expecting to 
find Craig — or at least some word from him. Only 
a sleepy Georgette greeted her: no, m'sieu was not 
there ; no, m'sieu had not telephoned — it was, no doubt, 
that m'sieu occupied himself, comme toujours, at every 
hour downtown with " ze politique." And with this. 
Victory was forced to go to bed; and to get through 
the interminable night — hurt and sore against Craig. 
Then at last, when he did send word, it was to Fleming, 
to the butler! Not even an apology to be carried to 
her — if he feared she were not awake; simply the curt 
order that a bag should be packed, but with no further 
comment on the insinuation that he was going away. 

Victory's heart hardened against him. Such an atti- 
tude was, to put it dispassionately, incomprehensible! 
The same impulse that had made her dance heedlessly 
with Karr last night, now made her turn to the mauve 
box on the table; resolutely, all her life, she had used 
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the nearest means to dispel morbidity. So now she 
opened the box. 

Andy the next instant, drew in her breath, with sheer 
delight. Instead of the usual orchids, a spray of de- 
lirious white lilac lay there, with its exquisite odour 
and pure fragile bells ; while all round it were clustered 
white violets — their wee blue faces hidden, but not 
quite, in the petals of each other. 

" Oh, oh ! " Victory buried her nose in the delicate 
things, enchanted. It was the loveliest offering she had 
ever received. And it came from — she hunted hur- 
riedly for the card; hidden, almost lost, under the 
fragrant blossoms. Ah, there it was! 

"I like to send you these. G. K.*' the formal en- 
graving above remained untouched, but somehow insig- 
nificant. 

" Oh,*' cried Victory aloud, " he is — he is wonder- 
ful ! " And she lay and gazed at his flowers, and 
thought of him now, instead of Craig; of his never- 
failing delicacy, no matter what the form of its ex- 
pression. And when Miss Rayne came in, " look," she 
called to her eagerly, " see what Mr. Karr has sent ! 
Isn't it just like him? '' 

And Miss Rayne, her calm face softening subtly, 
sniffed the flowers, and said that it was. He could 
bring that quick softening to the face of women, Karr, 
even when they were not within sound of his voice. 

" And now '* — Victory curled down into her rose 
eiderdown, in spite of Craig almost contentedly — " let's 
see the papers." She caught up the topmost of the pile 
Miss Rayne had brought. " Hm — the Day ** — turn- 
ing to a long column, thoughtfully folded outside. 

" * First smart affair of the season . . . Younger 
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set seen in The BeUe Of New York^ for charity . . . 
hm, yes yes ... ah ! * But the great and wholly un- 
expected event of the evening . . . the former Victory 
Law, now Mrs. — um-m — * gave her famous scene from 
A DoWs Hoiiee • . . Words fail . . . the wild beauty 
of the tarantella . . • poetry . . marvellous spiritual- 
ity of the dance which with almost every other actress 
becomes sensational, even banal. But in the hands of 
this priestess of subtlety, and almost eerie grace — ^^ 

She drank it all in, greedily, hungrily, after her long 
fast; and was about to turn to the Clarion for more, 
when Miss Rayne interrupted rather hurriedly with her 
breakfast tray — ^^ and all those letters." 

" Yes, yes — we'll get to them. No,'* broke in Vic- 
tory, as Miss Rayne was gathering all the papers to- 
gether, to sweep them to one side, " leave them there. 
I'll finish them later." 

She was conscious, again in spite of Craig and her 
real unhappiness, of something luxurious, pleasurable, 
wrapping her round. The secretary flitting to and fro, 
bringing her chocolate, her filmy dressing-jacket; 
Greorgette coming in with vase after vase of exquisite 
flowers; and the great pile of newspapers, the many 
letters — Victory knew all at once what that something 
pleasurable was. The spirit of the old life — for the 
moment reinstated. When Craig was there, she never 
breakfasted in bed, or had Miss Rajme, or — 

She pushed the tray from her, almost untouched. 
" Let us read the letters," she cried, feverishly — with 
her flushed cheeks, like a lovely excited child. ^* I 
don't want breakfast this morning — come, let's read ! " 

She tore open a dozen envelopes, scattering their 
contents belter skelter on the satin quilt — sublimely 
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disdainful of order. Miss Rayne, tranquilly, was cut- 
ting one after the other of the remainder, with her neat 
paper-knife; and reading as she went along. Notes, 
invitations, hastily scribbled cards sent by hand — there 
must have been fifty of them, in all — each begin- 
ning and ending with her performance of the night 
before : " spectacular ! '* " exquisite ! " " sublime as only 
you could make it ! *' : most of them added, " I can't 
go to bed, till I've told you again *' — etcetera, etcetera. 

Victory, snuggled into her rose quilt, read and lis- 
tened; with an occasional sigh of utter satisfaction. 
"It's like old times, isn't it?" she asked Miss Rajme 
once, wistfully. 

And the secretary, with a note in her voice that made 
it for a moment not a secretary's voice at all, said 
"Yes, Mrs. Dexter, isn't it?" 

But with the name, the light left Victory's face. It 
was not old times; it was now; and she had received 
a message, some little scrawled word, from every- 
one, except her husband! She glanced suddenly at 
Karr's flowers, and they hurt her. It was such a 
little thing to telephone an order (though Karr, she 
knew well, had gone himself and supervised each de- 
tail) ; even if Craig had been unbelievably engrossed, 
had taken for granted her understanding of his silence 
overnight, he could surely have found a minute. 

Once more she snubbed her troublesome imagination, 
turned, not to the letter Miss Rayne was reading, but to 
the memory — more absorbing — of the scene last 
night. No need of imagination here; the very facts 
were clothed with witchery, with glamour at once real 
and exotic. Ah, that moment she had caught sight of 
the tambourine and the shawl — there, ready; and 
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heard the unpatient calls, "Law! Law!" — the old 
name, they gave to her mstinctively ! Then the quick 
glance about for Karr — she had known somehow that 
he would be there, as he was — waiting, smiling reas- 
suringly ; and the flashing instant when, the vivid shawl 
caught up, the tambourine above her head, she stood 
poised. Though it was but a flash, in that instant 
many things went through her mind; but the refrain 
through it all : this was her last moment of the old life ; 
the one more moment, granted to her, in which — 

Passionately then, she flung herself into it; became 
a thing of light, bodiless, winged, and of rare, glorious 
movement. Minutes (it seemed to her a bare heart- 
beat) like that; and then the strange interruption — 
that it should have been a little voice that called her to 
consciousness and that brusque halt. But from her 
dressing-room, behind the locked door, she heard the 
furore^ something of the seething clamour, that swept 
her own desire: the child's voice was drowned in it. 
Now, too, as she lay there in bed, memory con- 
suming her, painting her clear cheeks with its fire and 
flame, she wanted but one thing, for all her life, forever: 
" ah," it would out of her — she had forgotten Miss 
Rayne long ago — ^^ I want, I Wfmt to act ! " 

"Do you?" asked a cold voice from the doorway. 
" Then I suppose you will." 

Victory started, violently. Her arms thrown tu- 
multuously above her head, fell to her sides. "You, 
Craig? " she stammered. " I thought — " 

" You thought," he said dryly, still standing in the 
door, " I'd scarcely intrude at such an early hour. I 
beg your pardon. I — " 

Under his tone, Victory froze. " You needn't wait," 
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she said to Miss Rayne, who had risen to cede her chair 
by the bed ; ** we'll finish these later." 

"Yes, Mrs. Dexter.'* The secretary noiselessly 
went out. 

Craig stepped in and closed the door. But he did 
not sit down. Rather, he stood there, gazing round 
the room : at the masses of flowers whose heavy perfume 
filled the place; at the breakfast-tray, its daintiness 
unspoiled ; at the litter of letters and newspapers strewn 
over the bed — at sight of the papers his face darkened ; 
and finally at his wifei in her rich nest of rose and 
down — her flushed cheeks, her eyes with their un- 
natural sparkle : it was a scene on whose chaotic luxury 
he looked for the first time. The reverse, he knew 
dazedly, of the shadow-sheet labelled " Stage** 

" You must forgive me for staring,*' he said at last, 
** I've been at the hospital all night, part of the time 
in the operating room. It's — rather an odd con- 
trast" 

The flush in Victory's cheek deepened. "You've 
been at the hospital — you've not been to bed?" She 
saw then that he still wore his evening clothes, under 
the light overcoat; and that he was haggard. "But 
why didn't you let me know? Why did you leave me 
here all night, without a — " 

" I did not imagine you would be thinking about 
me, last night. You weren't, exactly, when I came in, 
were you? " 

Victory stiffened. ** I don't know why you speak to 
me like this, Craig," she said ; " but Vm sorry you came 
in just then. I didn't mean — " 

** No, of course not. You didn't mean that I should 
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hear the wish you so ardently expressed to Miss 
Rayne." 

" I didn't express it to Miss Rayne ! " she flashed — 
having a temper of her own, that was by no means ex- 
tinct. **I — but what's the use of all this? In the 
mood you're in now, you'd never — 

" You say you were at the hospital? " she broke off. 
" In the operating room? Then Tim — ? " 

Craig threw off his coat, and sat down — though not 
near her. " They operated on him at midnight. The 
doctors decided after Rust telephoned me yesterday 
evening. And Fadden came to Mrs. West's to fetch 
me. He was " — Craig passed his hand over his fore- 
head, wearily — ^** pretty well beside himself; he'd been 
with Jake just before. But he's all right now; the 
boy's come out from the ether, and everything's doing 
well." 

Victory's face relaxed a little from its tension. " Oh 
I'm so glad ! If only," she turned towards him impul- 
sively, "you'd told Greorge, last night, what it was! 
Or — come yourself and told me. Just then, when 
I—" 

"I hardly imagined," he said looking away from 
her, " you'd be wanting me just then." 

"Wanting you?" she echoed, sitting suddenly 
straight. " Why, you were all I did want ! What do 
you mean? You said that once before — and I waited, 
and kept wondering, and then finally " — her voice broke 
slightly — *^ they told me you were gone ! " 

" Yes," Craig repeated lifelessly, " I was gone. You 
hit me rather hard, Victory, last night." 

" I? " She looked at him, astonished. 
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** Yes. Oh you must know. You couldn't have done 
such a thing without thinking." 

•*But what do you mean? I don't understand — " 
Victory locked her hands together, bewildered. " You 
say I — " 

He jerked his shoulder toward the pile of newspapers. 
"Have you read those?" 

" Yes " — she looked more and more puzzled — ^ that 
is, the Dfl^. Why?" 

** The Day — yes, of course, our chief Party paper. 
But have you read the others — the Clarion^ the Eyef " 

"No. What is it? Do they—" She caught up 
the Clarion; opened it to the page he indicated: 
** * Washington may have advanced — the enthusiasts 
who wish to elect Craig Dexter, say it has ; but we doubt 
if even in their opinion the Capitol would countenance 
such a bacchanalian exhibition as that given by the 
candidate's ex-actress wife, at Mrs. Loring West's char- 
ity operette last night.' 

" OhI " Victory's hands had flown to her temples. 
" Craig! how can they? " 

"They can," said Craig grimly. She read on: 
•* * New York is notoriously lax about such things, 
though even the former Victory Law's warmest friends 
admitted her sensational dance of last evening to be lit- 
tle short of scandalous. But, supposing Mr. Dexter's 
rosy dream came true, and his wife f oimd herself among 
the hostesses of the Congressional set, what would these 
conservative ladies make of such * impromptu ' undula- 
tions as recall the court of Nero, rather than — ^ 

" Oh ! " moaned Victory, dropping the paper, " I 
can't. It's too — ^" 

"Wait. The damning part comes now. The rest 
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might have been mere spiteful tittle-tattle, but this — *' 
he picked up the paper, himself. " * The influence of 
women in politics is a force daily gaining in importance, 
and that cannot be overlooked as a vital issue. Do we 
wish our representative women, constantly in the eye 
of the nation and of other nations, to be those crea- 
tures of * temperament ' (as they are, by courtesy, re- 
ferred to) who can, in an instant, abandon all the 
modesty of womanhood, all the reserve of refinement? 
Do we wish them to be actresses whose reputation — ^ 

" Faugh ! " Craig threw down the paper as though it 
burnt him. " That's enough.'* 

"Yes,** said Victory, in a voice curiously sterile of 
emotion, "that's enough. And you, you thought this 
too? That is why you said — ^" 

" I was paralyzed," he said brusquely. " I couldn't 
believe my eyes." 

" You thought," she repeated slowly, " what these 
newspapers think: I seemed to you revolting — a 
vulgar woman. Is that not so? " She closed her eyes 
for a moment ; their yearning was hidden from him. 

Craig faced her squarely — his own eyes, after their 
night's vigil, dry and bright. " No," said he steadily, 
" I didn't think that. And you should know it. I was 
nonplussed — it hit me like a blow across the mouth, 
but — " 

"Why did it?" she demanded, then. "After 
you'd — " 

"Why? Why, because it was you — because," he 
said bitterly, '^ I knew what those fellows would make 
of it, the vile twist they'd give to it. Since the case 
was dismissed, they haven't slept, for hunting the way 
to get square with me ; and that you should have given 
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it to them — '* he rose, suddenly, and began to stride 
up and down the room. " I don't know what pos- 
sessed you ! " he declared, passionately. 

Victory made two attempts to speak, before she 
finally managed it. ^' But was it all my fault? Didn't 
you think of any of this when you sent word I might 
go on ? Oh perhaps I was reckless, perhaps I did throw 
myself into it too unrestrainedly ; but when the message 
came from you, saying you'd be delighted, telling me 
not to hesitate a moment — " 

" To come out and bow, as the younsters' manager," 
he flashed. Adding ironically, ^^ I scarcely expected 
you to bring a shawl and tambourine with you! Or 
to dance that tarantella." 

"You didn't expect — you didn't — ^" she sat up, 
staring at him. '^ Tell me, didn't you send back word 
that I might go on in that scene — in anything? " 

"No," bolted Craig. "I certainly did not." 

" Oh-h ! " Victory sank back in bed, and lay quite 
stiU. 

" But that insufferable Karr told you so, I've no 
doubt ! " he stopped in his striding, to look down at 
her savagely. "I suspected it, even when I was so 
dumbfounded I could hardly think at all. The calm 
way he sat down at the piano, the command — actually ! 
— in his voice, when he called to you. I wanted — ^" 

"Oh, Craig, Craig," she broke out wearily, "first 
it's Mr. Milhaus, then it's Mr. Karr." 

" Yes," said Craig hotly, ** that is just exactly what 
it is! And if you blame me for loathing it, remember 
what was — " 

He checked himself. Only to burst forth again, 
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** why in those dirty stories *' — sweeping the papers 
suddenly, violently, off her bed — *^ the way they bring 
in Earr, talking about your dancing together after 
supper — *^ 

" Oh leave it, leave it," she begged. 

^' Yes, but you don't know what it does to a man 
to have filth like that touch his wife — " 

" I know," she turned to look straight into his eyes, 
" that if I were a man, it couldn't touch my wife. It 
couldn't come near her." 

"You say that because you're a woman (the aged 
answer, never self-conscious over its grey hairs, or its 
crutch for logic)! You can't understand. And you 
thought I sent you word," he looked down at her, 
stormily, " you thought I wanted you to go ahead full 
swing ! " 

"And you didn't," she said strangely, looking at 
him too ; " you wanted me only — to bow. I made a 
great mistake, Craig. I'm sorry." 

" It wasn't your fault," he said hastily — and reach- 
ing rather diffidently for her hand. " Oh Victory, the 
relief of knowing that surely ! That you didn't strike 
at me out of the dark, that it was because you 
thought — " 

" Don't you think," said Victory, quietly, " you had 
better go and rest now? Unfortunately," glancing at 
the papers now on the floor, " we can't help all this — 
it's done. And I believe you're going away, aren't 
you? Then you should get some sleep." 

He dropped her hand. " I'm not going till tonight 
now — I promised Fadden to wait for the bulletin this 
afternoon. Victory," he said constrainedly, "you're 
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hurt — I can't wonder. I went at you like a brute, and 
— and I ought to have sent you word last night. Only 
I was feeling — '* 

He drew a great breath. " I didn't dare trust my- 
self to talk to you last night, or to send messages. 
I'm a jealous sort — you know it, don't you? And 
the keenest stmg of all was that you let Karr — ^" 

"What did I let him?" she asked steadily. Her 
face, in the waves of dark hair, was colourless, set. 

" Why " — Craig flared again — ^** you let him per- 
suade you. You took his word for the most extraor- 
dinary piece of permission; the most illogical — you 
never questioned him for a moment, though my in- 
terests — " 

" Perhaps," said Victory deliberately, " I thought 
that you had forgotten your interests in desire for 
my pleasure. Yes," she told him, her eyes flinty, 
" that was exactly what I thought. I am sorry." 

He muttered, " I see what you think. In your eyes, 
I'm simply a selflsh — oh very well," his voice broke 
off, uneven. " I'll go to my room." 

At the door, he turned on his heel. ** If it's true, 
what you said as I came in — if you want to act, after 
the election I won't stand in your way," he said. 

" Craig ! " She quivered as though he had struck 
her. 

" No. I can see where you've justice. I've been 
demanding more than I had any right to; I've been 
putting too great a strain on our 1 — ^" he stopped sud- 
denly. He was leaving the room by the other side — 
the side where he had not yet been. And something 
caught his eye, held it. 

** But," he cried, gazing at the subtly intimate card 
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upon the box of lilac, ^^ that Karr had better keep out 
of your way, or 1*11 — ^" His mouth closed abruptly. 
He left the room; the door thudding dully after him. 

Victory buried her face in her pillows; lay there, 
huddled, shaking from head to foot. She did not cry. 
She could not. She felt, with Nora^ that she had been 
living these months with a strange man : a man whom she 
neither knew, nor who knew her. With Nora^ she 
wanted to tear herself to pieces. 

And that his suspicion should rest now upon Karr! 
She raised herself, blindly, and felt for the flowers Karr 
had sent ; hid her eyes against their sweet faces. Her 
best friend — yes, he was that, she acknowledged — 
but her lover? She put the flowers from her vehe- 
mently. That the idea should enter Craig's head as a 
possibility! And his harsh conclusion about the mis- 
take of last night; for it was a mistake, of course. 
To " go on " — the words themselves meant different 
things to the professional and the outsider — and in re- 
peating, either Karr or Mrs. West — why it was per- 
fectly simple. What stood out, to Victory, unassailable, 
bald, was that the mistake was true : that the permission 
she had cherished, was never given ; that Craig had not 
wanted her to go on! 

She got up drearily, after a while, and dressed, and 
went down to the yellow room, where Miss Rayne was 
answering notes. "You can leave all those," Victory 
told her abruptly. **And throw away the papers up 
in my room — I understand now why you didn't want 
me to read them." 

Miss Rayne flushed to the roots of her smooth hair. 
** I'm afraid — I didn't want to seem impertinent," she 
began, with one of her rare moments of confusion. 
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Victory turned, swiftly. " You're very good — I'm 
sorry I was petulant. I — " 

Miss Rayne made a quick little movement towards 
her. " I'm not a bit of good," she said rather breath- 
lessly, ** if you can't be petulant with me, as you call 
it — or whatever else you please, Mrs. Dexter. I only 
wish — ^" she stopped; flushed pink again. 

^^ Is that all? " she asked, quite as usual. 

" Yes, thanks." Victory smiled at her, bravely. 
The two women were rather good friends. And when 
Miss Rayne had gone out, " if she weren't my secretary, 
I'd put my head on her shoulder and cry ! " declared 
Victory, shakily, " and she'd comfort me — she's long- 
ing to! 

" Oh " — she sat down suddenly. " If someone — 
anyone would come. Mabel — anyone who would talk. 
It's the scene," laughing hysterically, " for the woman 
friend. But I've never had a woman friend. I've never 
had — anybody." 

Her voice (after her old habit, she was talking aloud) 
had sunk to a whisper. She sat in the big winged chair 
hands locked upon her knees ; staring, dry-eyed, across 
the sunny room. 

The next minute — ^^ oh Aunt V !," someone brisk 
and sparkling ran into the room. " Aunt V. I'm simply 
raging for you! Fleming said you were in here — I 
couldn't wait — I tore ahead of him. Oh those dis- 
gusting newspapers! And of course," Dorothy 
plumped into a chair, out of breath, " mother's wilted. 
She's gone to bed with her salts." 

Victory gave a dry little laugh. "Has she?" 

"Yes. But isn't it all nonsense? " the leading lady 
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of last night exclaimed scornfully, pushing back her 
furs. " As though when one's in Art, one doesn't ex- 
pect such things ! " 

Victory's tense lips twitched at the comers, a little ; 
but she said soberly, ^^ the uncomfortable part is, that 
one's family doesn't expect them." 

" There, I knew it ! " Dorothy cried triumphantly. 
" Uncle Craig's been hectoring you. I told mother. 
I told her he'd — don't you care. Aunt V., they don't 
understand, not one of them. The whole Dexter 
family," declared the young lady of it, vehemently, 
" are a lot of stodgy bromides ! They haven't a grain 
of temperament between 'em ! " 

Victory regarded her obliquely. "And you think 
we have? " she suggested, biting her lip now; and con- 
scious, gratefully, of the tremendous support of a sense 
of humour. 

" VThy of course ! " Dorothy looked at her reproach- 
fully. " Even the horrid papers said that. Did you 
read what they said about me. Aunt V. ? * A charm- 
ingly fresh voice, and a captivating manner which alone 
will carry her far' — just like Billie Burke's notices! 
— and * she has her dainty little foot already several 
rungs up the ladder that her famous aunt climbed 
years ago — to the top ! ' Oh I adored that." 

" Splendid," agreed Victory, smiling at the radiant 
girlish face. 

" I may as well tell you," Dorothy went on candidly, 
"last night I was wildly jealous, simply raving! 
But then Mr. Karr talked to me " — the young girl's 
face (like Miss Rajme's) softened at the mention of 
that name — ^** and showed me how silly I was. Of 
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course, you were dazzling — Bimply dazzling; and as 
that paper said, I've just begun. And then our genre* t 
quite different, isn't it." 

" Oh, quite ! '* said Victory hastily, coughing a lit- 
tle. But the next minute, she looked at Dorothy anx- 
iously. What did the child mean — ^ just begun '? 

" That's what I think,** said Dorothy contentedly. 
*' And you were simply dazzling. If Uncle Craig dares 
say you weren't — tell me,** she drew her chair up, with 
a pretty insinuation of subtle alliance, '^ what did he 
say to you? Was he terribly angry about the no- 
tices?** 

Victory stared at the sympathetic little face. The 
amazement she felt was at herself, not at Dorothy: 
that she should ever have imagined she could talk about 
it — to anyone! "I am sure,'* she said, composedly, 
** your imcle realizes that, exasperating as it all is, 
no one was to blame but the reporters.** 

" Oh ! ** Dorothy*s voice trailed off disappointedly, 
" I thought you*d understand that with our tempera- 
ment — ** 

" Dear little girl ** — the older woman came suddenly, 
and threw her arm round the younger — ^** don't you 
see this has nothing to do with temperament? But*' 

— sitting there on the arm of Dorothy's chair, she 
looked down at her tenderly — "there w something I 
want to tell you — something I want to ask you to do 
for me, for yourself. You were splendid last night 

— I was proud of you ; now the first thing to do when 
you really succeed at a craft, is to forget the craft 
jargon — it*s only tyros who use it.** 

" But ** — Dorothy glanced up, puzzled. 
I mean 'temperament* — there is no such thing!** 
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said Victory vigorously. "And *Art,' and — oh all 
that mawkish pseudo-artistic talk! You use it now, 
self-consciously, but after a while — you don't think 
I'm preaching? " she asked gently. 

Dorothy hugged her impetuously. " I think you're 
a love ! " she declared. " And I'll remember every 
word you say. Oh, Aunt V.," wistfully, " I do want to 
be the real thing — not one of these hanging-by-the- 
teeth actresses ! " 

" You want — " Victory started ; gazed at her. 

" Of course I do ! " Dorothy flushed, defiant, and 
very pretty. " You must have guessed — oh of course 
I've said nothing to mother; but you, I know you've 
guessed long ago. And you'll help me? You'll talk 
to mother, and — " 

Victory rose, and walked back to her own chair — 
perturbed almost beyond remembrance of her secret 
trouble. ^^ I never dreamed of such a thing ! " she said 
agitatedly. " I had no idea — " 

" But you said yourself " — Dorothy began excitedly 
and very fast — ^** I'd succeeded, you spoke of it your- 
self as my craft ! And it's going to be — I don't care 
what they all say, mother or Uncle Greorge or any- 
body. I'm going on the stage, now, tomorrow — 
directly I can get an engagement. I can act, you know 
I can, and Mr. Karr said I could — there!" 

" Wait — wait, Dorothy." Victory pressed her 
hands to her head, bewildered. " I said, certainly — 
I meant it — you did splendidly in the operette; but 
the idea of your going on the stage — why my dear 
little girl," she told her half sadly, " you don't know 
what you'd be undertaking! The work alone — ^" 

" Oh that's what they always say ! " interrupted the 
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young girl impatiently. '* Actresses who are on, and 
who've done the work and loved it, always tell you — '* 

" It's true,'* said Victory, earnestly. ** Believe me, 
Dorothy, you can have no notion of the slaving, un- 
ending toil — actual toil — before you even get a part 
to go on in. And then — ^** 

" Oh,*' said Dorothy, " one's heard all those old argu- 
ments. I suppose they're true, to some extent, but it 
doesn't change me in the slightest ! " she flung back her 
head. ^^ I've made up my mind, and I'm going to do it. 
If you won't help me, if you want to make it harder 
instead of easier — " 

Said Victory, quickly, " I'd like to make it impos- 
sible! " And was sorry the instant after; for Dorothy 
stiffened, rose, and declared, " oh very well ! Then 
there's nothing more to be said." 

" Listen, Dorothy " — Victory caught her hand — 
" I know you think I'm hard. But — " 

" I think," said Dorothy distinctly, ** that you're 
very inconsistent — trying to persuade me to give up 
the life you're dying to go back to yourself." 
Dorothy ! " 

Well, everyone says you are.*' 
The newspapers say so, and some meddlesome peo- 
ple who — " 

" Who know you a lot better than you know yourself 
then," said the young girl, with a toss of her fluffy 
head. ^* Oh, I know ! ^' she melted all at once, thrust 
her arm through Victory's impulsively. "You can 
love a man simply to pieces, but it doesn't make up for 
your Art — I mean," quickly, " for the theatre, and 
all that." 
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Victory gazed at her. In the face of truth, what is 
there to say? 

"And now you will help me, won't you?*' went on 
Dorothy, coaxingly. ** If you're on my side, you'll be 
such a pull! And we'll talk mother over — we can, 
easily, if we just keep at her; and we'll get Mr, Karr 
and—" 

" No, no ! " Victory had a sudden vision of herself, 
Karr, in Craig's eyes — persuading Craig's sister to 
allow his niece to go on the stage. " No ! " she cried. 
" Oh Dorothy, you don't understand — ^" 

" I understand," said Dorothy, dropping her arm, 
and in a curiously older voice, ^' that if you refuse to 
help me, I'll show you I can help myself." She was 
very pale, and walked over to the dpor with a steadi- 
ness wholly foreign to her usual vivacity. " Goodbye, 
Aunt V." 



XVI 



CRAIG WAS STILL ASLEEP, THAT 
afternoon, and Victory wandering aimlessly 
from one task to another, finishing none, when 
Frent was announced. 

" Oh ! '* her face lighted. She dropped the magazine 
she was cutting. ** Mr. Frent I am glad you've come ! " 

Frent's hawk's glance took in the deeply shadowed 
eyes, the little lines — was it of emotion spent ? — 
round the beautiful mouth. "What is it?" he said 
briskly, sitting down, "bored?" 

"Yes — no. No, I'm not bored" — she took the 
chair near him, and rang for tea. " It's — oh I'll 
never manage another theatricals, as long as I live ! " 
she said passionately. 

** Humph ! " The black eyes over the quaint glasses, 
regarded her attentively. ** You've let that newspaper 
rubbish upset you. Silly woman." 

** Oh yes — I can't help it. And then Dorothy — " 

"Stage-struck, of course?" 

" Of course. I suppose," moaned Victory, ** every- 
body anticipated it except me. I never thought of 
such a thing. And when — she was here this morn- 
ing — she asked me to help her, and when I said I 
wouldn't — " 

"Victory," said Frent over his tea-cup, "have you 

such a thing as brandy in the house? " 

91S 
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" Why of course '* — her hand went to the bell again 
— " do you want some? ** 

" Hm — this excellent tea would be still better. It*s 
a habit I've fallen into, lately," Mr. Frent said af- 
fably, as the brandy appeared — ^** ah — Russian, I 
believe. Try it — oh that's not enough. It's a half- 
and-half proposition, you know — that's it ! " 

When she had drunk it down, politely, though with 
a little wry face at the end — "now," he said, "put 
this Dorothy baggage and all of her, out of your mind. 
Not worth bothering about. If the young woman's go- 
ing to start climbing manager's stairs, she's going to 
do it: that's one thing neither God nor man can circum- 
vent: a woman who wants to make a fool of herself. 
So you," cheerfully, " dismiss her." 

" Yes, but you don't understand. Craig — all the 
family — will blame me. They'll say — " 

" Let 'em," said Adam succinctly. " Dexter won't. 
He has a pair of eyes inside his head quite as keen 
as the pair one sees. And what do you care for the 
rest of 'em? Not that! " Mr. Frent gave a smart fillip 
to his thumb with his third finger. 

Victory said, a little slowly, " you've seen a good 
deal of Craig, haven't you, since we were married? 
It's rather odd — " 

" You didn't expect we should be friends? " 

"Why, of course I hoped so. But I mean — see- 
^ng you at the trial and all, and what you said just 
now — you seem," she blurted, with a nervous little 
laugh, " to know such a lot about him ! " 

Adam's black eyes held an odd expression. " I like 
him," he said, letting the black ribbon of his glasses 
slip slowly through his fingers. " One always knows 
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about the people one likes — or tries to know. By the 
bye, he's not in, at this hour^ I suppose? " 

The colour, which the brandy had brought back to 
Victory's cheeks, deepened, " He is upstairs asleep — 
he wasn't in bed all night. He was at the hospital — 
had been called there, from Mrs. West's, just before 

— before you told me he was gone," she said disjoint- 
edly. 

" I see." Frent had a pair of eyes inside his head, 
too — sharper if anything than those he gazed at the 
world with. " Then you haven't seen him since last 
night? " he asked casually. 

"Oh yes," Victory's voice was determinedly natural 

— that is to say, of course, entirely artificial — ^** I saw 
him when he came in this morning. But only for a 
few moments. He should be coming down soon now — 
to go to the hospital. It's half past four" — looking 
at her little clock — ^** and he's going to take the evening 
train to Albany." 

" I see," said Frent again. " And I believe (with 
his keen smile) you go to the hospital with him, these 
days? I mustn't — " 

" No — no, stay please ! " she interrupted almost 
imploringly, as he half rose. ** The doctors are to 
hold a consultation at five; Craig won't be leaving 
for half an hour yet. And " — she caught her 
breath a little — ^'* there's something I want to tell 
you." 

" Yes? " Adam's abrupt tones stimulated, where an- 
other man's would have encouraged. 

" It's because of that talk we had, here, when you 
made me understand — " 

" I remember." 
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" Since then, I — I knew which of the enemies I wanted 
to win, and I've done my best to kill the other.'* 

" Victory '* — there was a note in Frent's voice, as 
he suddenly leaned towards her, that made Victory 
glance up, startled. 

'^ Gro on," he said, almost roughly. 

** You wondered, perhaps " — she took up the thread, 
still looking at him uncertainly — " why I was manag- 
ing the theatricals. Mrs. West said she told you about 
it. I was about to refuse, but Craig himself asked me 
to go on with it." 

^^ Ah ! " The sharp exclamation might have meant 
approval — admiration; Victory did not stop to ana- 
lyze. 

"And last night — I saw you were astonished, up- 
set — that you couldn't understand my doing the 
tarantella. And I was going to have Craig tell you — 
I was (her voice grew lower and lower) so happy about 
it because I — I thought all the time, Craig had sent 
word to me to do it ! " 

Frent shot out fiercely, " Karr brought the word? " 

" Yes. But " — instantly she was on the defensive 
-^ — " it was a mistake — a mistake of our interpretation 
of two words; and Mr. Karr wasn't the least bit to 
blame. He — " 

** Victory," said Adam steadily, " the time has come 
for you to know a few things about Karr.'* 

"I don't need to know anything about him!" she 
retorted impetuously. " He's always been — oh why 
do you too take the unfair view of it? Just because 
it happened to be he who — ^" 

" The view I take," said Frent, grimly, " is because 
it's always happening to be he." 
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Victory paled a little. " What do you mean? *' 

^^ He knows thoroughly well what I mean, and that 
I was coming here today to tell you. I made up my 
mind last night and I informed him. He told me, in 
less amiable language, to do my worst. Evidently 
thinking his hold — *' 

Victory threw back her head; gazed full at him. 
" What do you mean — * his hold * ? *' 

Before Frent could answer, the door was opened and 
into the room rushed a white-faced woman. 

" Alicia!'* Victory sprang up, disconcerted. 

" Yes, * Alicia ! * '* cried the other, bitterly, her lan- 
guid eyes now lit with an enmity that took no accoimt 
of Frent or anything. " You scarcely expected to see 
me, after dragging us all again through the mud of a 
newspaper scandal, and I'd never have come — but I*m 
beside myself. Dorothy — *' She thrust a bit of 
paper, crushed and torn, at Victory. " Recul that." 

Victory turned to Frent, " I hope you will ex- 
cuse — *' 

" Read it ! " repeated Alicia, frantically. " Every 
minute you stand talking here — and what does it mat- 
ter who knows, now? Everyone'U know. My daugh- 
ter ! And it's thanks to you '* — her glance that rested 
on Victory contained positive hate — ^** you who — " 

Victory was reading — the single line, written on the 
crumpled paper. Frent watching her, saw her eyes 
slowly glaze. " Oh ! '* she cried, throwing down the 
paper. ** Oh! " 

" Yes ! " exclaimed the other woman, almost triumph- 
antly. " Now do you see what you've done? Led that 
innocent child into acquaintance, intimacy with — ever 
since you've come into the family " — she broke off, now 
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fast approaching hysteria — " it*s been sensation, dis- 
grace, scandal ; and now, now you've led Dorothy — " 

Victory said, in a voice that was clear and entirely 
cold, ^^ I think Alicia, as you've gone this far, we haJ 
better explain to Mr. Frent. He may be able to help 
us." 

^^ Explain to anybody, explain to the whole world! 
Only tell me where that child is. Quick! There's not 
a minute.*' 

Alicia sank down, shaking, into the nearest chair. 
Discretion, dignity, delicate hauteur heA dropped from 
her like a domino ; she was a terrified, fighting woman. 

Victory, silently, handed the bit of paper to Frent. 

" * I shall expect you at my rooms at five. Karr.' " 
he read aloud. 

A strange look passed between him and Victory; 
neither triumphant on Frent's part, nor overcome on 
hers. " We must go there, of course," she said, quietly 
— implying a judgment in reserve. 

** Of course," he echoed, immediately. 

Alicia regarded their composure with bitter eyes. 
" Do you think I wouldn't have gone there at once, if 
I'd known where it was ? " she demanded. " When 
Storrs brought me the note — I'd seen her hunting for 
it, she said she'd lost one of her notices. The butler, 
think ! found it in a napkin. Wlien he brought it to 
me, I searched the phone book — Dorothy was gone, to 
tea with one of the girls she said — I hunted every- 
where for this man's address, but I couldn't find it. 
Then," the frenzied voice grew chill with insinuation, as 
Alicia turned to Victory, " I thought of you. I thought 
that of course you'd know." 

Victory was if anything, whiter than the other 
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woman. But she said, evenly, "and I do know. Mr, 
Karr kept the address out of the various directories 
for this very purpose: of preventing silly girls and 
women — '* 

" All except some women," put in the distraught 
mother, swiftly. 

Victory returned her look, without flinching. Only 
she said, " I think you hcul better remain here, Alicia, 
if a scene is to be avoided. Mr. Frent will go with me 
to fetch Dorothy — *' 

" Certainly ! '* said Frent. His eyes heA been hard 
upon Mrs. Demartyn during the colloquy of the two 
women. What he wondered was whether her brother 
— Victory's husband — shared her point of view of his 
wife. 

" It is only quarter to five," Victory said. " We 
shall be there probably before Dorothy." 

" Oh very well ! " With the glimmer of reassurance, 
of suggestion that perhaps after all, Dorothy might 
be intercepted, and a scandal averted, with only the 
butler and this eccentric Mr. Frent the wiser, Alicia's 
manner struggled to reassert itself. ** It seems very 
odd for Dorothy's mother to stay behind at such a 
time, but Fm sure I've no desire to be involved in 
a vulgar scene, such as no doubt you will have with this 
actor person. Simply tell him for me," she said to 
Victory with cold emphasis, "that I shall see, for the 
future, that my daughter is protected from him, and 
adequately chaperoned. I will wait for you to bring 
her to me here." 

Frent, rising, stood above her for a moment, a danger- 
ous gleam in his eye. " If your daughter is saved from 
a bStise which her training should have made impos* 
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Bible," he said distinctly, " you will have Mrs, Dexter 
to thank." 

Victory had rung for hat and wrap. She now put 
them on, and with no further word to Alicia, preceded 
Frent out of the room. "We'd better take a taxi," 
she said briefly, at the door. ** It will be quicker." 

Frent glanced at her, incuriously, as she gave the 
man the address. " Mr. Karr has given some delight- 
ful parties there," she said, involuntarily, catching his 
look. 

" Do you think I quite deserved that? " Frent asked, 
brusquely, as they sped down the Avenue. 

" Oh ! " she thrust out her hand. " Tm sorry ! But 
I couldn't bear to have even the shadow of a doubt in 
your mind. After what you said '• — ^" 

He took her hand and held it, so that the rings cut 
her cruelly. " What I said this afternoon had nothing 
to do with that sort of hold. God, Victory! do you 
think a man doesn't know when the woman he " — Frent 
gulped suddenly ; dropped her hand. " When you've 
watched a woman all her life," he finished in a different 
voice, " there are some questions that never rise up 
about her. Can't." 

" Oh ! Thank you," said Victory faintly. " I want 
to tell you," she went on, hurriedly, earnestly, "I'm 
not at all sure of what we're going to find here. I be- 
lieve we shall find that there's been some mistake — 
oh I don't believe that Mr. Karr would ever — " 

" Possibly not," said Frent, dryly. " I admit it 
sounds a bit crude for Karr." 

"You'll let me go up alone?" she said, tentatively, 
as the motor stopped. " I think it will be better. 
And then if I want you — ^ 
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'^I'll be on hand," said Adam grimly. Adding, as 
he took out his watch, " exactly five, now." 

Victory hurried into the quiet apartment-house. " I 
am looking for a young lady I was to meet," she told 
the clerk, ^^ can you tell me if she has come in — Miss 
Demartyn? " 

The clerk looked blank. **I think not, madam.'' 

" Oh — well, ni look in the reception-room, if you 
will have one of the men show me." 

" There is no reception-room here, madam. All the 
guests have their own sitting-rooms," 

" Oh," said Victory, " then of course ! She would 
go directly to Mr. Karr's apartment. We were to have 
tea there. You're sure no young lady has come in? " 

** Well," said the clerk slowly, " I believe there was 
a young lady asked for Mr. Karr a while ago — she 
didn't give any name. Er — she said she was ex- 
pected." 

" Ah that is my niece, of course," Victory said 
readily. *^ I'll go up then at once. Annoimce me 
please — I am Mrs. Dexter." 

The clerk drew in his breath, with a sound that might 
eventually have become a whistle, had not the lady 
looked at him very steadily just then. He turned to 
the switch-board, and telephoned her name. Meanr 
while he had recognized her, and told himself the pic- 
tures in the papers were * bunkum.' 

When Victory was shown into Karr's sitting-room, 
** Well, I see you're ahead of me ! " she called gaily, 
before the lift-boy had closed the door. " I hurried 
too, for I have to take you back directly — your mother's 
at my house, and has something very important for you 
to " — the door closed. 
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The three stood there, regarding each other: Dorothy 
pale, defiant; Karr very still. 

"How long have you been here, Dorothy?" asked 
Victory, quietly. She shook her head when Karr of- 
fered her a chair. 

" I just came. Not five minutes ago — oh I know,'* 
said Dorothy sullenly, " Mother's found out, and is in 
a state because it's unconventional. But I told you 
you'd be sorry," she flared ; " and if mother lectures 
me, I shall just tell her you're to blame — there!" 

Victory transferred her quiet gaze to Karr. " You 
have a better knowledge of what this involves than 
Dorothy," she said. " I don't wish to adopt the tone 
of censor, but — " 

" I can only say," he answered formally, " that I 
. . deeply regret. 1 . . " his grey eyes turned on 
Dorothy, with a slow concentration, almost one might 
have said, deadly. " You naturally," to Victory, 
" blame me. I am . . sorry.'* 

" Well, she needn't blame you,'* cried Dorothy, " or 
me either. It's all her own fault. If she'd have helped 
me herself — but what's the difference anyhow?" ex- 
citedly. "In a week or two I'll be on the stage, and 
then I shan't have to regard all these stupid conven- 
tionalities. I'm sure you never did. Aunt V., when 
you — " 

" I think, Dorothy," said Victory, " we'd best get 
home to your mother, as quickly as we can. You hardly 
realize (she turned to Karr) the anxiety Mrs. De- 
martyn is in." 

" I can . . quite realize it," he said gravely. " May 
I see you to your carriage, or — " ^ 

" I'm in a taxi. No, thanks," Victory added hastily. 
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thinking of Frent, " if you'll put us in the lift, that will 
be better, I think." 

" You were very good," he said mechanically. 
" You — " his eyes strayed to a pile of papers on the 
table — "you must have had • • • vexations of your 
own, today," 

An odd little smile crept over Victory's face. " I 
had forgotten all about them," she said. 

" Well," Dorothy turned to Karr, with a sharp little 
breath, " it seems I'm to be marched off — jailed ! But 
if they think it's any use — ^" she looked at Victory with 
a determination that made the stubborn young face 
somehow old — " Mr. Karr's promised to help me, and 
nothing you can do will prevent. Of course," said the 
child, with a cruel little smile, "you're jealous — that's 
simple as simple." 

" Dorothy ! " The next instant, however, Victory 
said with perfect cahn, ^^ come then. Goodbye, Mr. 
Karr." 

She saw, in the parting between him and Dorothy, 
that he was brief, constrained. And it occurred to her, 
going down in the lift, what a strange way to have met 
Karr for the first time, after the hectic gayety of last 
night. Victory shivered. It was almost grotesque. 

" But oh I'm sure," she said to Frent, outside, in a 
low voice, " I'm sure it wasn't his fault. He didn't 
try to shirk the blame, but — ^" 

" No, he's cleverer thai^ that," Frent said shortly. 
And put her into the taxi, as though wanting to shut 
her away from the very air of the place. For Dorothy 
he had only a curt nod. 

"Well, I won't come with you," he added, "you 
don't need me, and — I want to have a few words with 
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that gentleman myself. The next time I see you," he 
said to Victory significantly, ^^I think we shall finish 
our conversation." 

She looked back at him, troubled. 

" I think he is perfectly horrid ! " said Dorothy vehe- 
mently, as the taxi glided off. " And fancy his know- 
ing all about my being here and everything!" 

" It was very fortunate . that a great many people 
did not come to know of it," was all Victory said. 

The short drive home was accomplished, for the rest, 
in silence. Victory turned Dorothy over to Alicia, with 
the brief comment that she had arrived almost simulta- 
neously with the young girl, and that people at the 
hotel thought they were together. 

Alicia thanked Heaven, as people generally do, 
when the person to be thanked is standing within two 
feet, and cried weakly on Dorothy's sulky shoulder; 
too thankful to scold her young hector. And when 
after a few moments of frank emotion, she collected her 
crumpled draperies and her veil and her manner, (which 
came back obligingly, once the crisis was passed) and 
took Dorothy by the hand, preparing to depart, "I 
almost forgot to tell you," she said to Victory with a 
shade of malice, ^^ I saw Craig. He's gone to the hos- 
pital with Harriet. Harriet called for him, in her 
limousine." 

Victory said serenely, " that's nice." 

But after she had watched the two out of the room — 
Dorothy still in sulky silence, Alicia with not a word 
but the most frigid of goodbyes — Victory threw her 
little hat down on the table, and hid her head on her 
arms, beside it. This day! She wondered dully, if it 
were like other days and would come to an end, or 
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whether it would go on — as it had already — merci- 
lessly, interminably. 

And though she had been away from the house barely 
half an hour, Craig had not waited for her. He was 
gone — with Harriet ! 

A discreet cough roused her. She sat up quickly. 
« Yes, Fleming? " 

" Will you see Mr. Karr, madam? " 

" Mr. Karr? '* Victory gave a little start of surprise 
— hesitated. 

^* He said I should ask, 'm, as you weren't expecting 
him.'» 

" Oh — yes. Yes, I'll see him." She could not 
have told what it was that threw its fine but decisive 
weight for Karr, in the balance of her hesitating. 
« Show Mr. Karr in." 

She stood there, still a little dazed, when he entered. 
The late October afternoon was darkening the room 
(Victory always waited till the last moment, before ad- 
mitting artificial light) ; consequently they saw each 
other not quite distinctly. 

Karr began rapidly, " you're wondering why I came. 
I couldn't help it. I had to come. But it's good of 
you to receive me." 

"Won't you sit down?" she said, wondering at his 
odd uncharacteristic abruptness ; that he should show it 
now, where he had been so composed at the crux — down 
there at his flat. 

They sat near each other, on one end of the deep 
sofa. Fleming, withdrawing, left the large folding 
doors into the hall, rolled open. 

" Listen," Karr began, still with that brusqueness so 
foreign to him ; ** I couldn't speak when the little girl 
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was there. Perhaps you think I'm a cad for speaking 
now. I risk that." 

" Oh but," she leaned a little towards him, impulsively, 
**I want you to speak. I knew all along there was 
some explanation — " 

He interrupted; another phenomenon with him. 
" The absurd little girl sent me a telegram to the thea- 
tre. Asked if I'd see her this afternoon, about her 
* career ! ' I sent her a note to say yes, at my rooms 
at five. Naturally I supposed she'd have her duenna, 
at least a maid." 

** But she knew where your rooms were? " asked Vic- 
tory quickly. 

*^ I'd talked to her about them. I'd said you and she 
must come to tea one day. When she appeared this 
afternoon, alone — " Karr shrugged expressively — 
" there were two things for one to do : treat the whole 
affair naturally, as a matter of course, or by showing 
the astonishment one felt, instill mawoaise honte in a 
mind where there was none. I • •" his voice was re- 
gaining its own halting smoothness — *^ I had made up 
my mind . • • to follow the former course . . before 
you came." 

" Naturally ! " said Victory warmly. ** Oh I was 
sure — I told Mr. Frent — " she stopped, colouring. 
** I mean — ^" 

In the gloaming, an expression she could not see came 
into Karr's grey eyes. " I have seen Frent," he said 
slowly. ** He appears to me as • • singularly inter- 
ested in affairs which scarcely touch him." 

** He was here when Dorothy's mother came." Vic- 
tory herself did not realize that she was apologizing 
for Frent. 
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But Karr's face, turned to her swiftly, lightened. 
** It all matters • • very little, as long as you under- 
stand," he said, all the cadence, the wealth of inflec- 
tion, returning to his voice. " But do you know . . it 
was impertinent perhaps • . • I counted on your fine 
justice, your sympathy." 

** You have it." She gave him that quick illuminat- 
ing smile of hers. " And please — why I never really 
doubted you," cried Victory, " not for a minute ! " 

" No, but . •" he spoke deliberately — was it care- 
fully too? — "one can't expect a woman . • even you 
• . to be wholly uninfluenced by the cramped, canting 
attitude of . . shall we say, the average person whom 
circumstances have made one's friend? I only want to 
ask " — he rose, and stood looking down at her, with 
an earnestness she had never seen him show — ^^Hhat 
you will never refuse me the chance, as you've gramted 
it so generously this afternoon, of . • laying my side 
of things before you. 

" I think," gently, " our friendship of these years, 
justifies that? " 

" Yes," said Victory, a little breathlessly, " oh, yes ! " 
She gave him her hand, then — looking up at him 
through the dim light wistfully. " It has been a won- 
derful friendship," she said, "there've been so many 
things — oh I've never half thanked you for Mr. Milhaus 
and — " 

" Please," he begged. 

** And your help in the theatricals — whatever should 
I have done without you? " What she had done 
through him, through his mistake, occurred to her 
too; but she told herself, as swiftly, that that mistake 
had brought her perhaps the most marvellous moment 
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of her life. She would not have foregone it, even with 
the bitter disillusion. 

" And the flowers,** sh^ went on hurriedly, " they were 
exquisite — but you know I do thank you? For it 
^?" 

Karr raised her hand that he held to his lips. At 
the same moment a shadow darkened the big doors, but 
neither of them saw it. " Will you . . thank me," said 
Karr, moving nearer to her, with that hint of the per- 
sonal that had startled her once before, ^^ by • • letting 
the past become the future, in what has been be- 
tween us? No matter what influence • • I'm speaking 
frankly • • other men have in your life, will you let it 
not mar a relation that has been . . to me • • strangely 
perfect? " 

At his grave gentleness. Victory, again remorseful for 
her quick suspicion, held out her other hand to him, im- 
petuously. " I will, I will ! " she promised. 

These were the words, this was the tableau, Craig in 
the door saw and heard. He stood there, looking in at 
the two gazing at each other through the almost dark- 
ness ; his hands clenched at his sides. 
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Two MINUTES AFTER KARR HAD LEFT 
the house, Craig walked into the yellow room 
and switched on the lights. If Victory had 
yearned for an end to that interminable day 
after the theatricals, when she saw Craig's face, she 
knew it was not yet. 

" You saw Alicia," she remembered aloud, still stand- 
ing where Karr had left her. 

** I did. I also saw the person who left here just 
now. I saw him — ^" Craig's words came with the thick 
enunciation of one who could barely articulate — ^^ and 
you, here. I heard you." 

" Well? " Her glance meeting his, did not waver. 

** Well ! " with a discordant laugh, " I suppose no 
other man would have let him leave the house like that. 
I thought the situation too far advanced for fisticufFs." 

Victory said wearily, " if we are going to talk, Craig, 
shan't we sit down? We have had so many misunder- 
standings today — " 

" There's no misunderstanding here," said he, fling- 
ing himself down opposite her ; ^^ only facts. I suppose 
I should be glad to be in possession of them, at last." 

"Will you state very clearly what you mean?" she 
asked, putting her hand up to her head — that was 
throbbing. " It has to do with Mr. Earr, I suppose? 
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" It has." Craig bit the words out as though they 
were acid on his tongue. ^^ No statement on my part is 
needed. If you will recall your words of five minutes 
ago, when Karr was leaving you, you will surely require 
no further enlightenment." 

" My words — when Mr. Karr was leaving? " Her 
hand dropped to her lap. She half turned to him. 

"Yes." The semblance of control he had tried to 
keep up, fell from Craig now. He was on his feet, tow- 
ering above her, liyid — ^** that you would give him in the 
future what you had given him in the past! My God, 
Victory, I wouldn't believe my intuition, though it was 
strong enough, nor Alicia's insinuations — I shut her 
up before she'd spoken three words ; but when I see with 
my own eyes, and hear — ^'* 

He thrust his hands that trembled, into his pockets; 
and as though afraid to trust himself with her an instant 
longer, strode to the other end of the room. 

She followed him with eyes gone expressionless — al- 
most vacant. And when she spoke, it was with diffi- 
culty, as though groping for her words. " VHien 
Alicia was here this afternoon," she said, " in her hys- 
terical alarm for Dorothy, she said some brutal things. 
But though they cut, I hardly took them seriously; it 
was natural she should feel bitter towards everything to 
do with the theatre, me included. Now — I shall have 
to hear from your own lips, Craig, and in so many 
words, that you believe what she insinuated. 

" Oh, no — no ! •' she sprang up, locking her slim 
hands together. " What am I saying? You never 
meant that, did you? I've misunderstood. You never 
meant that! " 

He came and stood beside her. Though she had the 
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actress's knack of appearing either very small or of 
extreme height, she was really a tall woman. Their 
glance met almost level. 

^^ On the basis that I didn't mean it," he said slowly, 
" will you explain your words to Karr? " 

" Why yes, of course. Mr. Karr had come to tell 
me the actual facts of Dorothy's coming to his rooms — 
to clear things up, as he couldn't when she was there. 
He supposed of course she would be chaperoned, when 
he wrote her to come as she had asked." 

"Indeed?" 

" It's true ! I've known Gilbert Karr for four years, 
and I know him to be fine, clean. Why he'd never 
stoop -»-" 

"To an unsophisticated little girl, eh? He'd save 
his ammunition for — " 

" Craig " — she sat down suddenly — " it rests with 
you whether this conversation stops or goes on. If you 
wish to hear any more — " 

" Go on," he muttered, dropping down into a chair ; 
" I'll hold my tongue." 

" After I'd come and taken Dorothy away — Alicia 
probably told you she was there barely five minutes — 
Mr. Frent went to see Mr. Karr; and I imagine — I 
know — said some unpleasant things to him. Mr. Karr 
got the idea that he was trying to break our friendship." 

" Ah? " Craig looked up quickly. 

" Yes. I'm afraid it's true, though I hope I shall be 
able to make Mr. Frent see things differently. Any- 
how, what you wanted to know — it was that, and 
that alone (her voice took on a dangerous ardour) Mr. 
Karr meant when you overheard him — and me. He 
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asked that the old friendship which had meant such rare 
things for us both, should become part of the future as 
well as of the past. And it was that I promised : that, 
it should." 

Even without the pledge of her wonderful dignity, 
he would have had to believe her : she had never told him 
an untruth ; he believed she had never told an untruth to 
anyone. He drew a great breath — as a man risen out 
of strangling waters for the third time. 

" Thank you," he said unevenly. "I — I ask your 
forgiveness for losing my head, at first. It was hard 
for me to let Karr out of the house like that, and you, 
I'm sorry, suffered. But " — he burst forth the 
next second, his face darkening again — ^** it is just that, 
the old friendship, that I hate and dread. Victory! 
Won't you promise me — " 

" What ? " She was looking at him, in spite of her 
weariness, intently. 

" Promise me not to receive Karr for the future. 
Why you must see, everything else aside, the position it 
puts me in, with the family ! After the man's escapade 
with Dorothy — to say nothing of — " 

" Wait." Victory's anger was slow to stir, but once 
alive, it was merciless. ^' You are asking that I promise 
to break my promise — do you realize? In order that 
your position with your people — oh ! " she turned on 
him. " It's intolerable ! It's unbelievable ! You ! " 

By a tremendous effort, Craig spoke quietly. " And 
you think that I, that you, owe my family nothing? " 

The colour that had swept into her face, left it as 
suddenly. Her voice was low — blurred. " Owe your 
family," she repeated, " I ? And if I do — if I have — 
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have you ever stopped to consider what I've given to 
your family — to you ? Oh ! " she cried out passion- 
ately, " that it should be / telling you! " 

" What do you mean ? " he asked curtly. 

" What — do I — mean ! '* She rose all at once, and 
stood looking down on him; trembling, but superb. 
** Listen, then," she said: 

" When I married you, I had to choose — between 
you and the theatre. I've had to choose every day 
since. Sometimes I've tried to compromise: I found 
there was no such thing. It was you or the stage. 
Last night I had an hour in a fool's paradise ; imagin- 
ing that, at last, if only for an hour, I had you both. 
I might have known the alternative inexorable. Well! 
I've paid. I've given up my work that I loved, my 
friends one by one — as they or their demands inter- 
fered with your claim — the things I wanted to do with 
you; I've given up the life that was mine, that ab- 
sorbed me, for which I'd slaved ten years. I was glad 
to give up, for you. ' I've been happier each time I've 
had to give up more in order to keep you — in order 
to give you the best, the most, I had. It's meant 
killing, inch by inch, a part of me that was as vital, as 
slow to die, almost, as would be the part that loves you. 
And all the while, I've been apologizing to you — 
you've let me ! Well," she said, suddenly quiet, " that's 
over." 

He was staring at her — and staring ; small wonder. 
He beheld a creature absolutely unknown to him: the 
pure passion of whose self-assertion struck him dumb. 

"As for your family," she went on, still standing 
there above him, " who would naturally have stepped in 
to fill the place of my friends, you ask me if I don't 
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owe them something. What? As long as my position 
fell in with their ideas, their standards of propriety, 
they've been kind to me; the minute that, through my 
own blunder, or the malice of your opponents, that po- 
sition comes under attack? the minute I need them 
staunch beside me, what have they been? The bitterest 
censors! I've tried, on my part, not to see it — I've 
tried for you. I've done anything, everything, to stay 
at least conventionally friendly with them, — for you. 
And today, when your sister said things I'd have par- 
doned in no one else, I pardoned her, for you. Why did 
I go to fetch her daughter. Why did I invent a sheaf 
of stories to cover up her indiscretion? Was it because 
she^d be grateful — was it because I owed her, any of 
them, anything? It was simply and solely because she 
and Dorothy were your people ; I was doing it for you. 

" But there is one thing," she told him steadily, " I 
will not do for you — that I owe neither you or any- 
one : to break my word." 

That brought him speech; and he was on his feet, 
beside her — savage. " No ! You'll give up your 
friends," he cried, ** as you say, for my sake, all except 
one! That one, at whatever cost, you'll keep. I un- 
derstand. Well — put it down to the selfishness you've 
already paid for so dearly — you can't keep us both." 

Victory sank into a chair. "What — do you 
mean?" she asked, slowly. 

"No." He stood over her, now, white; struggling 
with his words that tumbled over each other. " I may 
have been a selfish cad, I may have been criminally blind 
to your sacrifice for me and my people; but my eyes 
are wide open now. I see what's behind this, and it's got 
to be ousted once and for all, or — ^" 
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" What," asked Victory, curiously quiet, " is behind 
it? What is it that has to be ousted? " 

** Your former relation with Karr,*' he shot out, 
fiercely. " What you refer to euphemistically as your 
* old friendship.' It's got to be killed as your friend- 
ship with Milhaus was killed; if it's not — " 

" Stop ! " She did not recognize her own voice. 
" You do believe then " — the syllables came harsh, dis- 
jointed — ** what Alicia insinuated. And not only that, 
but that Mr. Milhaus — ah ! " she drew a keen breath. 
"Yes, I remember, I see it now! This was the thing 
you could * hardly explain to me ' after Mr. Milhaus 
had been here. This ! I don't wonder " — her voice 
had sunk to a dull whisper — " I don't wonder ! " 

" Well," he muttered, " can you deny it? Didn't you 
tell me before we were married — not about Karr, but 
about Milhaus certainly — ^" 

Victory turned to him ; even in his unreasoning pas- 
sion, he shrank from her eyes, the look in them. 
** Mr. Frent said to me today " — they were strange 
words she began with — " * when a man has watched a 
woman day after day, there are some questions that 
never arise, about her. They can't.' Evidently with 
you, they can. They have. And you have answered 
them ; both out of my mouth — words I spoke, quoting 
the miserable conclusion of miserable, foul-minded 
people — and out of your own conviction. If this is 
your conviction, and has been (her hands went up then, 
to shut her eyes from him) all along, I can only say 
I accept your suggestion of this morning: after the 
election, I will return to the stage." 

" Victory ! " he caught her arm, stammering. " Vic- 
tory — you mean — are you mad ? " 
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^* If I am it is not remarkable. But I think," she 
said chill-ly, ** I am only — at last — beginning to be 
sane. I have been curiously dense, but I understand 
now. And my reputation," with an odd inflection, 
" shall hamper your career no more. You are free, 
Craig." 

Before he could answer, in the open door appeared a 
slight figure. ** Craig " — Harriet stepped into the 
room — ^**oh (to Victory) forgive me for coming up 
without ceremony like this, but I couldn't wait to tell 
Craig the good news. The doctors have said Tim will 
get well ! That heTl be as right as ever — Craig, aren't 
you delighted? " 

" But I thought you were going away?** she added 
quickly, and looking from Craig to Victory, with her 
light, sensitive eyes. ** I thought you couldn't wait to 
hear the doctors' verdict, because you had to come home 
for your bag? I made the car fairly fly, to get here 
before you'd gone. Aren't you going? Is anything 
wrong? " 

" My dear Harriet," it was Victory who spoke, in a 
voice light, and thin, as a zephyr, ** certainly he is 
going. And you are to drive him down — if," with a 
brilliant smile, " you will be so good? " 

She rang the bell. Craig gazed at her, without a 
word — almost stupidly. **And everything," Victory 
went on smoothly, " on the contrary, is quite right. Mr. 
Dexter's bag," she told Fleming, "put it in Miss 
Welby's car." 

" I shall be charmed " — Harriet was looking at her 
rather fixedly. Then at Craig. ** But," she asked him, 
wonderingly, " aren't you glad about Tim? And — " 

" Very glad." Craig's attempt at enthusiasm made 
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even him smile grimly. " Er — we'll talk about it on 
the way," he said ; adding constrainedly, as Fleming was 
seen crossing the hall with the bag, ** you wont think 
it rude, Harriet, if Fleming takes you down first? I 
want — '* 

Harriet gave a deprecating little laugh. *' Of course 
— how stupid of me ! Anyone would know I'm a con- 
firmed spinster. Goodbye Victory — no, don't ring. 
And Craig, (she looked back over her shoulder with an- 
other little laugh) take as long as you like ! " 

Victory laughed too, rather shrilly, as she said, 
^^ thank you Harriet ! " And added, gazing after her 
with odd look, ^^ I don't believe you're a confirmed 
spinster, at all." 

When Harriet was gone, ** Victory " — Craig turned 

to her roughly — " tell me, you didn't mean just now 

— you were upset, talking wildly. All you have to do 

is to deny — if you'll just give me your word, my Grod, 

Fd be the happiest — ^" 

Victory said clearly, " I deny nothing. Tomorrow I 
shall go to Mr. Milhaus and ask for an engagement — 
but don't worry," as his face turned white, " I'll keep 
the annoimcement a secret until after election day. And 
meanwhile, we can live here as usual; there need be no 
gossip, nothing to hurt your reputation or — your fam- 
ily. And now " — her voice trembled in spite of her — 
" go to Harriet ! Gro, Craig — go." 

They stood there, gazing at each other, pale. In flew 
a joyous whirlwind of red curls and white leggings and 
soft white fur. " Hello, hello," cried Dody, raptur- 
ously, "hello Aunt Vict'ry — hello Uncle Craig" — 
catching them each by a small mittened hand — ** thank 
you for the growler-bear — thank you for the railroad ! 
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Had you forgot,** anxiously, "it's my birthday? I've 
come," said the child sweetly, ** to wish you many happy 
returns of the day I ** 



xvin 



THE YELLOW ROOM, LIT ONLY BY A 
quiet-buming fire, was very still. Looking in 
on its fitful warmth and colour, one would have 
said it to be empty. But the big chair, before 
the glowing logs, concealed with its broad wings, a 
woman ; dark-eyed and pale with watching. For it was 
election-night, and almost twelve o'clock; and Victory 
waited, alone, for the momentous returns. 

She had been all day at rehearsal, and her brain felt 
blank, and curiously detached ; she wondered almost, as 
she sat there motionless, listening to the minutes tick by, 
why she waited. The result of this day, toward which 
she had worked, toward which her eyes had been per- 
petually set for six anxious months, no longer involved 
her. Craig, as he went out that night, had said casu- 
ally, *' of course you won't wait up? " And Victory, to 
herself and the glowing fire, put the question: why 
should she? 

Yet she went to the telephone, her heart in her mouth, 
five minutes later, when George rang up ; to say that he'd 
just returned from headquarters, and everybody down 
there seemed " thunderin' set up.'* Of course it wasn't 
a sure thing yet, but " movin' right along towards 
sure " ; and he thought she'd like to hear that much, 

anyhow. Craig had said she'd be in bed, ^^ but pshaw, 

2U 
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I guess I knew you'd be up, all right ! " Greorge said 
scornfully. ** I'll call you again if I hear anything 
more. Keep up your nerve, Mrs. Congressman Dexter ! 
G'night." 

Victory turned slowly away from the telephone. 
Craig had said — but Greorge had known *' she'd be up 
all right ! " Intuition, from Greorge ! And towards 
her. A thrill of something very like affection ran 
along her numb heart for him; it was he who, to her 
intense surprise, had taken her part heatedly, in the 
family division over Dorothy's escapade and Victory's 
responsibility. 

" It's our business to look out for our children," 
George said, to the haughtily Indignant Alicia, and his 
own Mabel ; " and if they make fools of themselves and 
us, it's our fault — not Victory's." 

Which curt philosophy had been of course duly re- 
ported to Victory ; and secretly treasured by the woman 
whose meed of justice from Craig's family had been, 
hitherto, none. 

She went back to her place before the fire, somehow 
heartened. Yes, Gkorge had been kind; he had made 
Mabel kind. And as Alicia had promptly packed Doro- 
thy off to the Riviera for the rest of the winter, with 
those two gone. Victory's way with the family had been 
smoother than she dreamed it could be. What would 
it have been, haul they known how she was spending her 
days now — how she was to spend them for the future? 

Well, after tomorrow they would know. And Ma- 
bel no longer would be puzzled by those all-day ab- 
sences of hers from home. Perhaps too, they would tell 
wistful little Dody something of the real reason for the 
desertion of her dearest playfellow. She had asked re- 
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peatedly why ** Aunt Vict'ry didn't want her any more. 
Victory felt an odd sensation in her eyes; she knew 
then — with a start — it was tears. She had not shed 
tears since that night when she learned from Craig, 
finally, the truth as he believed it. As he had be- 
lieved it — that was the knife that turned in the woimd ! 

— before and all during their marriage. A flare of sus- 
picion she could have pardoned, had pardoned more than 
once, during their life together; but that cruel, cold 
belief, continuous through the very months of their 
honeymoon, and since — 

Her heart, when she heard of it finally, had grown 
arid, parched; only the thought of Dody — Dody be- 
ing taught that Aunt Vict'ry was a name not to be 
mentioned, to be forgotten as a part of Dreadful Things 

— she leaned her head against the chair-arm, and cried 
silently ; wiping away the tears mechanically, as they fell. 
Nor could the memory of Milhaus — his exultation, his 
fatherly goodness and delicacy in refraining from all 
question — or of the company, their simple acceptance 
of her presence, their unfeigned delight at having her 
back — try as she would to substitute other visions for 
that little pensive face in its red curls, nothing could 
fade it. The blue eyes (that were Craig's eyes) looked 
out at her, from the firelight, troubled ; the small mouth, 
whose quiver she had always kissed away, remained un- 
comforted, piteous. Victory's head went down upon her 
knees and she sobbed aloud. She could bear it that 
Craig, who had hurt her unendurably, barbarously, 
should look at her (as he did, sometimes) with that 
tragedy of grief; but that the little child with Craig's 
eyes — 
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She sat up abruptly. Someone was coming along the 
hall. Could it be — 

Fleming appeared at the door ; with, actually, a snule 
struggling past his highly correct impassivity. ** Mr. 
Frent is downstairs/' he said, his suave voice phenom- 
enally excited. ** I think 'm he has good news ! " 

Victory cried, quickly, " ask him to come up here — 
quick, Fleming — quick!" 

''And she shook like a h'aspen," Fleming told the 
servants' hall triumphantly, ** and she'd been crying — 
her face was wet as rain." 

Frent, when he came into the room, found her with 
cheeks dry, and a poor semblance of composure. He 
looked at her with an odd light in his eyes, holding out 
his hand — when she put hers into it, to grip it hard. 

** He's coming," he said to her, disjointedly. *' He's 
won, and they're bringing him home. I got permission 
to act as herald, for fear the whoops of those vic- 
torious wild Indians — 

** Humph ! " he stopped short. '' Victory / can't talk 
— you try it ! " 

The room was revolving about Victory, dizzily. She 
clung to Adam's hand, repeating, " He's won. He's 
elected." And wondering still, through it all, why she 
cared. 

The telephone rang. She went over to it, swaying 
as she walked. ** Hello — hello . • . yes, George (her 
voice rang in her ears, hollow, unreal) yes I know. 
He's elected — he's coming soon . . • what? ... Oh! 
(her laugh sounded shrill) you're generous, George, but 
I'm afraid my part has been to damage, rather than 
. . . no, you're wrong, but thank you. Thank you! 
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You've been so good . . . yes, I'll tell him, Greorge. 
Goodnight — goodnight." 

She came back to Frent, resting her hands on the 
nearest chair, heavily. ** I can't quite believe," she said 
strangely, " it's all over, and that he — that in another 
month he'll be — at Washington." 

Frent, looking at her fixedly, said ^* and that in an- 
other twenty-four hours, you'll be on the stage." 

Victory put up her hand, as though he haul struck 
her. ** You think," she said, between rigid lips, " I'm 
heartless — abominable. You don't understand. He 
told you — " 

Frent said tersely, "he told me only the bare fact. 
And that you were, he supposed, justified. He asked 
me to look out for you, if you needed me." 

She loosened her clutch on the chair, and sank into 
it. " You must have wondered," she murmured, " why 
I didn't tell you myself. I told nobody. Only Miss 
Rayne — she had to know. And I told her " — Victory 
laughed hysterically — ^^ it was just for this engage- 
ment, four weeks. That it was a — present from 
Craig to me, a last draught of the old life, before we 
went to live in Washington! If you had suspected, 
had asked me, I should have told you that, too. But 
Craig told you — ^" 

Frent sat down. " Half a dozen things told me. 
Dexter's confirmation was the last. The first was Miss 
Brandreth's being suddenly announced to star on her 
own, in a piece by Gilbert Karr. Victory " — Frent's 
fist came flat against his palm — ^^ we never finished our 
conversation about Karr. Since that day, you've been 
always * out ' — I understand where, now ; but — " 

Victory turned full towards him. ** When it comes," 
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said she distinctly, ^^ to a discussion of Mr. Karr, I am 
always * out.' " 

Frent's gaunt face went grey. " I beg your pardon," 
he said, rising slowly, like an old man. ** I've been in- 
truding on your aiFairs — inexcusably ; right of you to 
remind me. Goodnight." 

Just then, from the street, came wild chorus of 
huzzas, and jubilant strains of ** he's a jolly good fel- 
low " — shouted by a score of lusty throats. Those 
who were too hoarse to sing, cheered ; windows flew up, 
heads popped out : the neighborhood cheered too — and 
cheered again. ** 'Ray for Dexter ! '* ** Elected, is 
he?" "I knew it!" "Three times three for Dex- 
ter ! " " 'Ray I 'Ray ! 'Ray ! " And then the song 
again — louder, more tempestuous: "for he's a jolly 
good fellow, for he's a jolly good fellow; for he's a jolly 
good tel-low — " 

Downstairs a door clicked. *' They're coming up," 
Victory looked at Frent, pale. 

But then came Craig's voice, and his laugh, husky, 
and curiously without exultation : " no, no — no speech. 
I've made enough speeches in the last three months to 
be excused forever more — on my election night above 
all. But that's not saying I don't appreciate this, and 
everjrthing. And — I'm very grateful. Gk>odnight — 
goodnight." 

The cheers burst forth again, vociferously, enthusi- 
astic. Then once more the door clicked; and the cheer- 
ing faded back'into the night. Craig came upstairs. 

He walked into his wife's sitting-room, weariness 
fighting with a glimmer of hope in his face. "Vic- 
tory," he began unevenly, " I " — then catching sight 
of Frent, " oh! " he laughed awkwardly. " Frent, this 
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has been tremendously good of you — you've told her 
of course? '* 

" Yes " — Victory, her face almost as white as the 
gown she wore, stepped forward a little — ^* Craig, I*m 
so glad. But you know — I don't have to tell you " — 
try as she might, her words sounded in her ears stilted, 
imconvincing. 

" It is rather a good thing for me, isn't it? " he 
laughed again, harshly. 

Frent turned on his heel. Held his hand to Victory. 
" I must go. Gk>odnight, Dexter — no, don't come 
down. I'll let myself out. You stay with " — his voice 
broke oflF, jaggedly — ^'^ Victory. And," to her again, 
" I ask your pardon. For tiie future I'll be — less 
meddlesome." 

She looked at him, mutely, tongue-tied. 

When he had gone, Craig started to ask quickly, 
"less meddlesome? What did he — " and then broke 
off, as sharply as Frent. **Well," he said instead, 
walking away from her over to the fire, ** I'm elected. 
Tomorrow — any time, now — you are free to make 
your decision public." 

Victory was silent. 

" You " — he cleared his throat, which was hoarse, and 
stared fixedly at the sparkling fire — ^'*you haven't 
changed your mind, I suppose? You won't at the 
eleventh hour — reconsider? " 

Victory drew a deep breath. It was in that room 
that, ten days before, he had said to her — had asked 
her to deny — 

" No," she said ; " I won't reconsider." 

He fumbled for a moment at his collar — as though 
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it choked him. Then he sat down; his splendid big 
body seeming somehow to shrink into itself, to become 
insignificant. When he spoke, it was with the quietness, 
the courtesy, of a stranger. " You open tomorrow 
night, I believe? " 

" Yes. I *' — something made her say it ; she stood 
on the other side of the room from him, gazing steadily 
out of the window — ^^ I asked Mr. Milhaus not to 
make any advance announcement. I shall go on simply 
as Fate's imderstudy. Of course they will recognize 
me, but it will not hurt you,'* she said hastily. ** Now 
that you are elected, the popular sympathy will be with 
you, and that is everything.'' 

He looked round at her. "Is it?" he said, with a 
ghostly smile. Then added, "had you not better go 
to bed? If you're to have such a tremendous day to- 
morrow — it was good of you to wait up," he said, with 
constraint. " I thank you." 

She turned slowly, from the window, and came towards 
him. He had risen, started to the door, to open it for 
her. " Craig " — she stopped him, holding out her 
hand — ^^ I wanted to wait up. I couldn't have slept 
without knowing. I — I wish you every success, every 
good thing, in this life that you're beginning and — " 
she struggled for words desperately. Gave it up. 

'* And " — he took her hand, held it almost limply — 
" and I must live it without you? " he cried out, with 
sudden passion. " You can't — Victory ! " 

He was crushing her hand now, with his two of steel. 
Victory was dumb. She might be moved to commotion 
when it came to Craig's interests — their outcome ; but 
before Craig personally, as on the night ten days ago, 
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she seemed to lose all sensibility save only numb misery. 

" I'm sorry," she said, haltingly, " I must go on 
the way Fve planned. And after tomorrow, we — I 
must make some arrangement. I — ^ 

He dropped her hand as though it scorched. " You 
— you " — he stammered thickly. Then, with a titanic 
effort, speaking deliberately, " of course. You must 
do as you have planned. I understand. Goodnight." 

" Goodnight." She opened her lips, as though she 
would say something more ; but shut them again, closely. 
And then, moving slowly, draggingly almost, turned 
from him, and went out of the room. 

He stood rooted — gazing after her, till the last soft 
white fold of her dress disappeared. Then a guttural, 
wholly primitive sound broke from his throat; he sank 
down on his knees where she had stood, and buried his 
face in his arms, upon the window-sill. 

The dawn was coming up, blurred, unbeautiful. And 
the day just ended — the day he and Victory had worked 
and waited and yearned for: his election-day. 

Since the evening when she had sent him down to 
Harriet, they had seen each other (the husband and 
wife) only at dinner, and afterwards for an hour some- 
times ; living as civil acquaintances, occupied each with 
his own affairs. Craig, after that last venomous attack 
of the newspapers, fought the final days of his cam- 
paign harder than even Victory on her part, plunged 
headlong into a vortex of arrangements, rehearsals, 
minutiae; finding to her surprise that even in six months 
she had lost the habit of many things that used to be 
second nature. Milhaus, in his rapture at having her 
back, lay awake at night (so she told him, with a rueful 
smile) planning ways to smooth petty details for her; 
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and Karr — small wonder that Victory had finally 
snubbed even Frent, when again he began to attack the 
man. Karr had surpassed himself, which was saying 
the superlative. With his immediate solution of every 
problem, from the furnishing of Fate (who was radi- 
ant) with a piece of her own, down to conducting the 
secret rehearsals with Ben Keating and himself as stage- 
hands, lest the fact of Victory's return to the stage 
might become public; and through it all with his fine- 
ness, his unquestioning, serene acceptance of the change 
which meant that he again would drop back to playing 
mere leading-man: Karr, even for Karr, had been in- 
comparable. 

Victory thought about him, as she drove to the thea- 
tre the morning after election-day, for the last re- 
hearsal ; marvelling at his diversity, the fashion in which 
difficulties dissolved under his touch. And that hint 
of the personal — which she had fancied she detected 
— had never for an instant reappeared. She told her- 
self, now, she had been absurd; overwrought, at those 
times, and supersensitive. The one point where Karr 
did fail her — and there was but one — was, oddly 
enough, in his acting: she had noticed, surprisedly, dis- 
appointed, how he had fallen oiF. She had spoken of 
it to Milhaus, who replied frantically, " Donnerv^tter, 
yes! It is to weep, I tell you! The man has grown 
a complete Punch-and- Judy ! '* 

At rehearsals — which for some reason, anyhow, 
seemed to go only half well — he seemed often actually 
wooden. His voice, that used. Victory reflected, to be 
of itself enough to carry his part, was sometimes en- 
tirely monotonous; and his playing continually missed 
fire, verve. She felt all the time that she was dragging 
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him after her, where formerly he hisui been — yes, that 
was it — an inspiring influence. 

She went into the theatre, for that last rehearsal, 
heavy-hearted. Always she dismissed the carriage at 
some shop — this morning it had been at the florist's, 
where she left an order for some roses for Tim, now fast 
recovering. The thought of Craig as she had left him 
last night, pierced even that apathy with which he had 
stricken her. Between poignant thinking of him, and 
the depression of Karr's lack of stimulus, she went 
through her first act wretchedly. Milhaus was almost 
in tears. 

" Child, child ! " he rushed over to her, black mane 
waving despairingly, "think Heddal You did not, 
that act, hein? You thought Victory, you thought Mrs. 
Dexter, you thought politics, elections — I know not! 
Dismiss them, throw them overboard — do you hear, you 
are none of those things ! You,'* his brilliant eyes fired 
her, " are Hedda Gabler — remember that ! " 

The second act went much better. But with the 
third. Victory was back again with Craig — with the 
election; with the dreary fact that after tonight she 
would, in truth, be throwing those things overboard. 
And when at the end, Milhaus turned away from her in 
silence — his supreme expression of despair — she left 
the stage abruptly, and went to her dressing-room; to 
crumple down on the divan, alone, heart-sick — stran- 
gled, by the bitterness of it all. 

She was to be racked then, torn at, by those enemies, 
forever? Nothing she could do, howsoever she disposed 
her strength, could save her from the agony of destruc- 
tion between them? 

A low knocking came at the door. "VHio is it?** 
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asked Victory, springing up. The door was locked. 

" It is I . • Karr. May I speak to you? " Curious 
how, the moment he dropped the play, his voice in all 
its varied melody, came back. 

Victory opened the door. ** Please come in," she 
said, making an effort to smile, that was in itself tragic 

Karr entered, and shut the door. " I'm intruding," 
he said gravely, "it's intentional. I think you • • 
ought not to be by yourself just now." 

Victory's tremulous laugh was still more piteous than 
her smile. " Well,^' she said, sinking into her former 
place on the divan, " it isn't exactly the last rehearsal 
of last Spring, is it? " 

Karr took one of the pretty chintz-covered chairs. 
** Nothing," said he deliberately, regarding her, " is 
as it was last Spring. We, or . . anything." 

The slow colour stained her face — grown in the 
past two weeks almost transparent. " No, that is true. 
But oh I thought," breaking out suddenly, uncontrol- 
lably, in the full bitterness of her grief, " I thtmght I 
could act ! " 

Karr rose and came over to her. While he had been 
harassing her with his daily deteriorating support, she 
haul grown — under the dual strain of that and alien- 
ation from Craig — daily more beautiful, in her new 
fragility, more alluring. 

The grey eyes bent upon her, lighted suddenly with 
something almost too strong for the man. " You can 
. • act," he said, in a voice she had never heard before. 
" You can act whenever you . . will." 

Victory glanced up at him, startled. ^ What — 
what do you mean? " she stammered, wondering at 
him standing there above her like that, almost posses- 
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sively. " You saw today — I failed miserably. If it's 
like that tonight — oh," in her emotion forgetting 
Karr's strangeness, her habitual restraint, everything 

— she murmured brokenly, " Craig — and then this — 
to have it all go, and — to disappoint you too, after 
all you've — " 

Her lovely ardent face was raised to his — her eyes 
in tears as her hand went out remorsefully to touch his 
arm. The light in Karr's eyes, as he looked at her, 
blazed: not the actress, but the woman — at last — 
calling upon him, drawing aside the jealous curtain of 
her woman's life. 

His long hand closed over hers like a vise. ** You 
• • • if your husband has failed you " — his voice came 
uneven and so low she could just hear it — "don't 
imagine that I, too . . . Victory ! " Both his hands 
went up then to her shoulders, to grip them relentlessly. 
" I've waited . . I've waited," he told her unsteadily, 
** but now — " 

Victory wrenched herself free of him, white, shak- 
ing with passion. ** You " — she burst forth wildly — 
** you — to say to me — to look at me, to — oh, I 
don't believe it ! It's unthinkable, I don't believe it ! " 

For the space of a flicker of those slow-burning grey 
eyes, he stared at her, dazedly; in that flicker, he saw 
extinguished the hope, the entire end of three year* 
and a half of tireless planning: unmarred, for three 
years and a half, by a single misstep, a single — even 
the slightest, the most negligible — blunder. And 
now. . . . 

"Forgive me." By a miracle of the control that 
had been his those three years, he spoke to her quietly 

— his (as she had thought) natural self, "I . . you 
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must understand . • for a moment we were, neither of 
us, quite normal. You must see that? You" — his 
ejes met hers, completely without that light that had 
terrified her — ^* would never have spoken to me of . . 
your husband; I . . my sympathy would never have 
shown itself in . . such excited form, unless — " 

" It's no use." Victory's voice was now almost as 
cahn as his, but frigid, inexorable. ** I see very clearly, 
at last. And the suspicions that I was ashamed of, the 
danger-signals I've disregarded as impossible — your 
sincerity that I've counted on through everything — it's 
gone. It never existed. You — yoUy feel for me — " 

" I feel," he interposed swiftly, genuinely enough, 
" only anger at myself . . . for having caused you pain 
by . . a mistaken outburst of emotion. It was inex- 
cusable. You are right to be resentful ; but — " 

" And now," she cried, " you're trying to cover it 
up — to glaze it over — with apologies, reasons! I — 
oh," she caught up her hat, in almost uncontrollable 
passion, " that's the last thing too much ! That's heap- 
ing insult to my reason on top of insult to — but it's 
useless, all of it." She was fastening her furs now, 
with trembling fingers; she was moving towards the 
door. 

There, she looked back. " After this," said she dis- 
tinctly, " my acquaintance with you is confined to the 
necessary intercourse of rehearsals. Please do not put 
me in a position where I shall have to emphasize it. 
Goodbye." 

" But you . • Mrs. Dexter, won't you wait a mo- 
ment? Please . • I — " 

Karr found himself in the empty dressing-room; 
alone. His long hands came together — fist upon palm. 
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" You fool ! " he cursed himself softly, repeatedly ; " you 
blithering, destructive fool! Now where are you? 
Back again . • at three years ago ! All to begin over 
. • the planning, the endless waiting . . for each In- 
finitesimal mark of development. Emotional imbecile ! " 
he muttered to himself ; standing there in her abandoned 
room. " To rush at a woman • . a woman like her 
. . at the very first sign of her . . bah! You deserve 
exactly what she gave you: her permanent distrust, in 
addition to — " 

He broke off, in his softly furious invective. " Per- 
manent ? " Into the grey eyes came that gleam again : 
the token of an infinite patience. '* No, by the Lord ! " 
Karr cried aloud, ** I'll win her, in spite of it ! I'll 
break it down . . as I've broken it down before. I'll 
go back . . the three years . . begin again " — he was 
pacing her pretty, deserted room, with long, determined 
strides — " I'll prove to her . . by every contact, every 
word and tone . . that today was not true. I'll show 
her . . first I'll get back her trust, and then • • then 
she'll have broken with her husband long since and — 

" Meanwhile " — he stopped in his pacing ; laid the 
tips of his long fingers thoughtfully against his lips — 
" to show her . . first . • where her power as an 
actress is generated, or • • . remains unborn. Yes! 
that^s the initial move," he said, leaving the dressing- 
room deliberately. 

And Victory? Victory was walking rapidly up the 
Avenue; flying, she had not thought whither. All at 
once it came to her, with a rush: she was going to Craig! 
Karr — the fine impersonality, the friendship she had 
treasured, and he had plead for, no longer existed — 
were gone. His sincerity that she had defended, that 
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had cost her — and Craig had seen this (her thoughts 
with her feet, flew along stumblingly) ; where she had 
been blind, Craig had gazed open-eyed. No wonder 
he was jealous; and that the madness of his jealousy 
had led him to exaggerate, to confoimd what was true 
(and what she had denied) with a series of imaginings 
extending into the past, and including — but she im- 
derstood all that now. And she was going to him. 

For with those words of Karr's, his look at her, 
his hands on her shoulders, the miracle had come to 
Victory : the ice that was her heart, since Craig's reve- 
lation had frozen it over, broke — crashed to pieces. 
That tone to her, from another man than Craig; that 
look — ! She hurried on, stormy within. She was 
Craig's. She was Craig's woman. She was going to 
him. 

It was just six as she entered the hall ; he would be 
at home. She ran past Fleming, who had been about 
to say something to her, and upstairs; probably 
though, he would be in the library — half way up, she 
paused — since ten days ago, he no longer used her 
yellow room as before. But (hastening on) she would 
look there first. 

The doors were closed : he was there then ! She must 
restrain herself. Quietly she rolled them open, her 
heart now pounding in her throat. Ah, these terrible 
ten days, they were over ! In another minute, she would 
be in Craig's arms, pouring out her story, her peni- 
tence; hearing his too. His lips would be on hers, he 
would — 

Yearningly she looked into the room — just in time 
to hear Craig say yearningly, ** Harriet, Harriet, don*i 
you think you could?" 
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He held Harriet's hand — their backs were to her — 
looking into Harriet's face (she thought) as Karr half 
an hour ago had looked into hers; there, in her room, 
while she — 

The world rocked under Victory. She turned ; gained 
her own bedroom, she knew not how. And once there, 
dropping down onto the couch, ** you're not Victory 
Dexter," she cried hysterically, her laugh ringing shrill 
against herself; ** remember you've never heard of her! 
You are Hedda Gabler — and the curtain goes up at 
half past eight ! " 



XIX 



CRAIG, OVER HIS SOLITARY COFFEE, 
looked up as the tall dining-room clock chimed 
eight. He had not known a dining-room 
could be so big, or so empty. For even in 
their estrangement. Victory had always dined with him ; 
tonight Miss Rayne brought word that Mrs. Dexter 
had taken the meal early, in her room. And a few 
minutes ago — while he was sitting there alone, strug- 
gling miserably to eat — he had heard her go out ; she 
had not even stopped to bid him goodnight. She was 
gone ; to the theatre ! 

And with the click of the latch, his last hope of her 
ever really returning to him, went too. Had it not 
gone already, when Harriet refused to help him? Har- 
riet had been his last possibility ; a late one, it is true — 
she had come that afternoon just when, in the distrac- 
tion of his final hours of opportunity, he was longing 
for someone big enough, wise enough, to plead with 
Victory for him. The coming of Harriet had seemed 
a sudden glimmer of blue, in skies that for the last ten 
days had shown only the grey lead of hopelessness. 

But when, eagerly — yet stammering in his aversion 

from mentioning it to anyone — he laid the case before 

Harriet, Harriet pointblank refused. Staring now 

into the forbidding shadows of the lonely dining-room, 
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he could see her as she had faced him, first white, 
then crimson ; but from the first, stone to his pleading. 
And when, his silence of these horrible last days finally 
broken, he lost his head and burst forth to Harriet in 
a frenzy of adoration, passion for Victory, Harriet had 
turned and left the house. 

She left Craig to a new understanding of her friend- 
ship ; and to utter despair. All day he had listened to 
assurances of his success, had heard that he ought to 
be the happiest man in the coimtry; all day, he had 
heard in his own heart that he was the most bitterly 
wretched, had listened there to the death-knell of the 
only success he truly wanted. Yes, it was so: that he 
had failed with Victory, turned the rest — everything 

— to ashes in his mouth; for he realized at last that 
he had sacrificed the great good to the infinitely less, 
and so had lost it perhaps forever. Than which there 
is no more awful consciousness in a man's mind. 

Craig lit a cigar with fingers that were not altogether 
steady. He must get used, he told himself with an 
attempt at the jauntiness of courage, to being alone; he 
must try to learn not to mind. But with the very pour- 
ing of his liqueur — Victory always slipped roimd and 
performed the little service for him — he pushed the 
tray from him, and the cigar; and hid his face in his 
hands. 

" I don't care," he cried inside him, " what she's done, 
or felt, or whether she denies or — my Grod, what do 
I care? Just that she should be with me, sometimes; 
I'd let her go — to the theatre, anywhere, that 
would make her happier. She shouldn't be hemmed 
in, and balked of all that she wants, craves, outside 

— because she's my wife. I'd be glad — yes, I would. 
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I would ! Vd go with her into her things, as she — ^ 
the big bowed shoulders shook, with the man's agony of 
remorse. " If she'd just be with me sometimes I " he re- 
peated, huskily, aloud. 

" Dexter ''— 

He raised his head with a jerk. In the door stood 
Frent, in his overcoat, hat and gloves in hand. 

" I told your man I'd rout you out for myself," 
Adam began easily — so easily that a person who knew 
his habitual terseness, would have suspected him. 
" Having a cigar? But my good fellow, it's ten past 
eight — you'll have to finish it as we walk to the thea- 
tre." 

Craig regarded the harsh face with its reassuring 
smile, almost stupidly. "The — the theatre?" he 
stammered, rising. ^^ Do you mean you thought that 
I—" 

" I knew, of course, that you'd be going," Frent con- 
tinued to smile, and to speak with that amazing fluency, 
" so I dropped in to pick you up. I thought you 
wouldn't mind forfeiting your seat, which is probably 
better placed than the two I've got, for the pleasure 
of my jumpy company. I always have the jumps, on 
first nights of any kind," he added, naturally. " But 
here, come along" — taking Dexter's arm in his firm 
urgent grasp — ^** we've none too much time, as it is. 
Where's your coat? " 

Craig allowed himself to be led into the hall, but 
once there, halted. "To — to be frank, Frent," he 
began uncertainly, "I hadn't intended to go. You 
see — ^" 

" Tonight, of all nights, Victory needs the support 
of your presence ; there'll be enough talk, even with you 
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there to give her countenance, but without you — well," 
impatiently, ** are you coming? " 

Craig gazing at him, muttered ^^ of course, if you 
really think that about it." 

** I know that about it," said the older man quickly, 
whisking Craig's other arm into his coat. ^* I said 
walk," he added, as they stepped out into the frosty 
air, " but if you'd rather — " 

" Walking's right for me," returned Craig briefly. 
They set off at a smart pace towards Broadway. 

Five minutes of silence, while they strode along in 
the keen wind. Then Craig broke out, vehemently: 
** Frent, it's no end good of you to come and round me 
up like this. I — " 

Frent cut in crisply, " stuff ! Come along — don't 
waste time stopping to talk nonsense." 

" I'm not " — though he never slackened his even 
stride, Craig talked on, earnestly — ^^ it's the veriest 
sense I'm talking now. You've stood by me through 
this — God knows why, but you have ; you were Vic- 
tory's friend, but you've been mine too — though you've 
never said a word, you've made me feel it from the first. 
And now, coming to prod me up, where I ought to have 
thought for myself — " 

" Look here," Frent turned on him angrily, " are 
you trying to make me feel an ass? Because you can't 
do it — d'you understand? If you're so confounded 
keen to know why I'm standing by you, as you call it, 
I've already told you, when I came in: it's because 
Victory needs you. Not only tonight, at the theatre, 
but — " he broke off sharply. 

Craig drew a great breath. ** I'm afraid," he said 
slowly, " Victory will never agree with you. Last night 
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after you left I asked her — I tried at the last moment 
to get her just to give me another chance. But she 
won't. By my insane " — he stopped, brusquely as 
Frent. 

" Anyhow, whether I was justified or not, I've for- 
feited my place in her life, she made me understand, 
completely. I can only wish her, as she wished me last 
night, every possible success and satisfaction in the life 
she's to lead from now on." 

Frent to himself muttered, ** thoroughbred ! " Add- 
ing aloud, thoughtfully as they went into the theatre, 
^^ a great deal of that depends on the success she has 
tonight. It's a critical test, coming back on such short 
notice, after an absence from the stage of over six 
months. And coming back in Hedda — ^" He hunched 
down into his seat, when he reached it, already keyed to 
concentration. 

Craig beside him, sat even more tense ; as the curtain 
went up, his hands locked together beneath his pro- 
gramme; he swallowed, braced himself for the shock of 
astonishment that was soon to sweep these unknown 
people round him. 

When it came — that first dumbfounded hush, and 
then the whirlwind of applause, a stampede it was in 
addition — one curious fact came home to him: he no 
longer hated them, these people; though they watched 
her greedily intent as ever, for her beauty, her voice, 
her slightest gesture. He no longer hated them, for 
he was one of them: for the future, he realized dully, 
part of that worshiping, vague horde, her audience. 

Neither (as the applause finally died away and the 
play proceeded) did he now hate seeing her as Hedda 
— as anything. She might actually be Hedda^ or a 
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woman worse than Hedda^ with worse than Heddd'i 
sordid greed and vanity; he still would want her» 
yearn for her with every nerve of his body and impulse 
of his brain ; for these days of denial had taught Craig 
the tremendous fact that he loved her, Victory — not his 
ideal of her. He watched her hungrily. 

Frent at his side, gave a sudden curt exclamation — 
under his breath, yet arresting. 

"What's the matter?" Craig whispered. 

** The way she did that last bit — the way they're 
both doing it" — Frent's sotto voce was disjointed, 
hinting agitation — ^^ it's inexplicable ! One or both of 
'em's mad ! " 

"What do you mean? I hadn't noticed — " 

" Inexplicable ! " Frent squirmed up and down in his 
seat; dropped his glasses on their ribbon, hooked them 
onto his nose again ; and finally blew his nose furiously 
— the one violence he could legitimately commit. 

Craig, who had been absorbed, lost in Victory, began 
then to watch the play and the rows of people attending 
it. He saw, as the first act drew to a close, that the 
orchestra was puzzled — plainly too, growing troubled ; 
while the balcony could be heard, frankly restless, 
rattling programmes; and from the gallery came still 
franker whispering — was it of actual displeasure? 
Was Victory — his heart that had been thumping pain- 
fully in his throat, suddenly fell to his boots. Was 
Victory not so good? 

Karr certainly — he saw it now — was not up to his 
form; by disastrous odds and more. Karr was simply 
mumbling. But Victory — 

" Well ! " Frent e j aculated almost audibly, " if 
Milhaus is still sane — ! " 
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" Is it very bad? " muttered Craig. 

" Humph ! Heaven be thanked the first act's ended, 
the curtain's going down." 

There was the instinctive round of applause, but 
mechanical and without concert ; more a desultory clap- 
ping, than the roar and tumult Victory Law had always 
evoked. 

Frent said shortly, " let's get out of this." People 
about them already had begun to exclaim; eye-brows 
went up, curious glances rested on Craig; while the 
gossip buzzed and hummed. 

Craig, with a murmured ** all right," was about to 
move down the aisle after the other man ; when an usher 
came to Frent. 

" She's sent for me." Adam turned to Craig ab- 
ruptly. " Wait for me in the lobby — at the farther 
end." 

Craig, mutely, nodded. She had sent for Frent! 
He moved on down the aisle alone, his big shoulders 
sagging. 

Frent followed the usher to her dressing-room. The 
door was slightly open, and when she heard his step, 
she threw it open entirely; and stood there, just inside 
— in her long grey robe, it came to him, like one await- 
ing the executioner. 

When he had stepped in and closed the door, ^^ I 
can't act," she said to him, her voice high and thin. 
"I can't act. And" — jerking her beautiful head 
towards the house — ** they know it.** 

Frent, blinking a little behind his glasses, said: 
" What is it. Victory.'* Is it Karr — I'm not intending 
to break my promise," he added swiftly, ** I only men- 
tion Karr because — " 
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She put up her hand, as though to avert a blow. 
** Don't remind me of that now. No, it's not Mr. Karr ; 
though he is bad enough. It's simply what I said: I 
can't act. I never could. I only had * moments.' 

** Oh, and you know it ! " Under his silence, she 
broke out afresh, blazing at him now. ^* I believe 
you've known it all along — you, Mr. Milhaus, every 
one of you! Yet you let me keep on, you never 
breathed — I was your pretty puppet, your marionette 
that danced, sometimes; and for the rest, wire and the 
limp frills and lace. Oh ! " 

" Victory " — Frent moistened his lips, which were 
dry — " you can act. You've proved it a thousand 
times. If they were * moments,' then the moments have 
been hours — entire plays. Don't look at me like that," 
he said almost roughly, ** have I ever told you a lie? " 

" No," said she slowly, gazing at him, " no. I — 
believe you. But what — " 

" I've seen you slump, certainly. What artist 
doesn't? You slumped tonight. But you're going on 
in that second act, to succeed, do you understand? " 
His black eyes held her look uncompromisingly. 

" Ah if I could ! But — " 

" You can. You must. You've an audience out 
there to make forget — that first act, and then them- 
selves — everything. If you act as you can act, you'll 
do it, Karr can play tiddledewinks or whatever lie 
chooses; they'll not know he's on the stage. Victory, 
do you hear? You can." 

Victory was staring at him, cheeks burning red, pant- 
ing a little. " I will ! " she cried, throwing back her head 
with an audacity of courage. " You shall see, I will ! " 
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'^ And," as the call boj knocked, she added suddenly, 
" Craig is with you : tell Craig that though I fail a 
thousand times, and each one worse than that first act 
tonight, I'll never give up — never, though it takes my 
life in the failing. Tell him that — you promise? " 

" I'll tell him," said Frent, turning away. 

When he found Craig in the lobby, " what did she 
say ? " asked Craig, catching his arm, " Did she — " . 

" She said " — Adam spoke in his usual dry tones ; 
the lobby was empty — *^ she said she couldn't act." 

" But I tell you she can act — she must ! Don't you 
see it's all she has, now that I — my Grod, Frent, do 
something to help her ! " 

" I have," said Adam calmly ; his eyes in their deep 
sockets were anything but calm. " She told me also, 
to tell you that she'd never give up, though she spent 
her life in failing at it — the stage, I mean." 

" Of course she won't ! " Craig gulped hard, but 
his glance met the other man's without flinching. ^^ If 
you see her again, tell her I'm the last one who wants 
her to — will you? 

^* I want her to know," he said quietly, as they made 
their way back to their seats, "and you too, Frent, 
that my dearest wish now is hers: that she should find 
success and happiness in the theatre, since — all I'm 
able to give towards it," he ended with a shaky laugh, 
** is the wish, poor little girl ! " 

The second act went better than the first. At least 
it showed the house — a thing that on any other night 
would have been considered fatal — that Victory was 
working heroically to carry Karr with her ; to efface the 
more glaring of his flagrancies. And she had her ap- 
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preciation at the curtain — real and spontaneous, 
though far from being the furore of past days. 

As she was leaving the stage after one recall, her 
eyes searching swiftly, found Frent's. It was a light- 
ning instant that that look of hers went out to him, 
but he never forgot it. ** I did my best," it said, ** but 
you see : my best failed, too — and you know why ! " 

During this entr'acte, she did not send for him. 
The bitterness of her silence churned within Frent, till 
it was all he could do to keep from storming Karr's 
dressing-room, and inviting the man to bodily battle. 
Their war of wits had done little enough ; but perhaps 
more primitive methods — the tendons of his lean hands 
tightened. 

Aloud, he was saying briskly to Craig, " Oh yes,. 
she's a little rusty. After six months' vacation, what 
could you expect? But you'll see, she'll sweep through 
the third act like her old self." 

Gloomily, Craig nodded. He had been squirming 
under the buzz of disappointment audible roimd them. 
But he joined with Frent in that sombre business of 
making the best of it; until suddenly, as on another 
never-to-be-forgotten night in the theatre, there came 
a whisper he could not ignore. 

" Yes, that's her husband. Oh, very clever of him 
to show up, but everybody's known all along that this 
talk of sweet domesticity — prrt ! " A significant 
chuckle broke the low voice. *' Why, it's always been 
even odds as to which was to be personally congratu- 
lated, Milhaus or Karr. But I put my money on — ^" 

Craig, sitting as though turned to stone, felt Frent 
very deliberately swing round to face the man behind 
them. ^^ If you'll come outside," he said distinctly« 
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" I'll teach you to swallow your lies before you utter 
them." 

In their immediate section of the house, there was an 
expectant hush. The man who had been whispering, 
with rather a sickly attempt at a sneer, muttered an 
excuse to his friend, and left the theatre. 

Craig's hand shot out to Frent. It was shaking. 
" Frent old man, you — well, you know how I thank 
you." 

^' Bah ! All I did was to save you the trouble. Oh 
Lord, Dexter," Frent jumped up with an intolerant 
motion, '^ let's go down and have a smoke and forget 
it. Even fury at such wretched lies seems somehow 
to give them body." 

Dexter followed him down the aisle, and into the 
lobby. "Lies," he repeated with strange bitterness, 
" you say lies, but — " 

Frent wheeled on him; almost as savagely as he had 
challenged the other man. " What in the name of 
Heaven are you driving at? " he demanded. ** Why " 
— he laughed, then, shortly — " it was almost, for a 
minute, as though you didn't know Victory as well as I, 
who have known her all her life. Look here, don't you 
give me a start like that again ! " 

Craig muttered, " no, I won't." And went back to 
his seat, the blood pounding in his ears. Frent had 
known her all her life, and Frent knew, sufficiently to 
challenge a man, who dared assert what he — Craig — 
had harboured as truth. What he had confronted Vic- 
tory with, as truth : Frent knew that it was lies. 

Cold sweat broke out on his forehead. As the cur- 
tain rose on the third and final act, he forgot even his 
fear, his ardent anxiety for Victory's success now, 
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in frantic effort to go back ; to remember that long-ago 
conversation with her in the Pine Room, that had been 
the beginning of all his doubt, and — could it be? — 
his false belief? What exactly had she said? What 
were the very words? 

He was struggling with memory, and then, as the 
actual insignificance of the ingenuous words came back 
to him, with slow conviction, an almost unbearable 
flood of sick remorse. In the blind jealousy of his pas- 
sion for her, he had accused Victory without so much as 
weighing his evidence ; and she was innocent ! 

Up on the stage, was occurring the* most curious of 
all the curious events of that performance. The two 
of the company who were playing support, mystified — 
and at the end of the second act thoroughly indignant 
with Karr's enormities, had gone on in the third, obsti- 
nate to help Victory frustrate him. But now the mar- 
vel happened: Karr, as by a miracle, came out of his 
mediocrity ; cast it like a shabby cloak that had fallen 
by chance for an hour on his splendid real garment; 
rose (everyone agreed afterward) to the superbest exe- 
cution he had ever displayed. And, it was perfectly 
plain, carried Victory with him to her highest. 

The company, realizing, gasped. Milhaus, watdi- 
ing the two through the astounding evolution of the 
three acts, was thunder-struck. Even through the en- 
gulfing personal torment of Craig, who gazed at Vic- 
tory now in utter abasement, 1|}iere penetrated something 
of that electric sweep of astonishment and breathless 
attention that now controlled the house. 

^^What is it?" he whispered hoarsely to Frent, 
•* It's going so very much better. Why? 
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Frent returned fiercely, "it's going only too damn- 
ably well ! '• 

^^ Thank God ! " Craig sank back into his seat ; con- 
scious only that this other thing she loved had not, after 
all, failed her: he, in his barbarous brutality, had 
struck her down — he rejoiced over himself savagely 
that she had turned from him in consequence, forever; 
but she had the theatre. It would lift her up, as it 
always had. In the theatre she would learn to forget 
the misery he had brought her, and — 

While his black reflection stumbled on, Frent sat 
staring up at the stage. First at Victory, then Karr ; 
grinding his teeth together, and telling himself over 
and again : ^^ now she Imows ! No one will ever tell her. 
She knows.'' 

But she did not know, yet. All she knew was that, 
with Karr's drag gone — magically vanished, replaced 
by all his old subtlety, delicate fire — she was suddenly 
unhampered, her old glorious free self. She forgot 
Karr, she forgot that afternoon, Craig, Harriet, even 
the horror of her fancied discovery that Frent had 
half confirmed; she remembered only Hedda^ that she 
was HeddcL. And when the curtain went down, and the 
old intoxicating roar burst forth, she rushed out to 
Milhaus, crying as she thrust her hands into his that 
were trembling: "oh, thank God — thank Grod! It's 
not gone — I have it yet! Mr. Milhaus," as the little 
old man gazed at her strangely, " don't mind if I go 
mad a little. It — it — I am mad," she said, laughing 
brokenly. 

Milhaus stood there, looking at her; the fire of his 
brilliant eyes seemed glazed. *' Child," he said, patting 
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her hand uncertainly, " child — child, I think we all 
must be mad tonight.^ 

But Karr came then, to lead her back — there was 
the old frenzy of recalls ; she had to go before the cur- 
tain time after time, but always they demanded Karr 
too. The keen edge of Victory's transport was dulled 
by this ; she would have given anjrthing to go out to her 
audience once — only once — free of those long fingers 
that since this afternoon, seemed to scorch; somehow, 
too, to cling inexorably round hers. What had Karr 
done during the second act, while she was struggling 
with all her force? 

At last the final curtain dropped, and she escaped 
his hand ; hurrying past the wings ahead of him, while 
he followed leisurely some distance behind. Why, just 
before she reached her dressing-room, she suddenly 
turned and walked back towards the stage, Victory 
could not have told ; perhaps merely an impulse to look 
at it all again, on this night of her return. But as she 
reached the wings, she halted — transfixed. Milhaus, 
his back to her, was rushing up to Karr. She saw the 
manager grasp Karr agitatedly by the hand ; she heard 
him say, in a frenzy of gratitude, tumultuous relief: 
" thank you — thank you, mein soh/n! But for you, 
we should have been disgraced — aberl You saved the 
performance — you were superhuman ! Thank you ! '* 

Victory stared at the two, — oblivious of her; lis- 
tened as it were from a drowning distance, to Karr's 
lightly deprecating response. Then, she stumbled back 
to her dressing-room; stunned. MUhaus^ thafiking 
Karr — for saving the performance! Karri 

Her mind rocked. And the house — they had clam- 
oured insistently for Karr; Karr, who had held her 
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back at every word and move of the second act. But — 
it came to her with sudden terrible significance — who, 
in the third, had swerved about and inspired her. The 
thought that flashed across her then, turned her giddy. 
Karr was able, he had deliberately shown her he was 
able, to strangle or to inspire, her genius. 

She swayed — things were swimming round her. She 
tottered to a chair. Outside rose the eager voices of 
those coming to acclaim her: Victory Law, the great 
actress ! And then, for the second time that day, a low 
knocking. 

Victory sprang to her feet. ** You — what are you 
doing here? " she demanded; as Karr, scarcely waiting 
for an answer, came in and closed the door. 

" Do not be afraid," he said levelly, " I am not here 
to . . repeat my stupidity of this afternoon." 

^^ No," she retorted, with a discordant little laugh, 
** you are here to enjoy your triumph — at last ! " 

** My triumph . . .?" But all the words he might 
say for the rest of time, could not counterbalance that 
swift uncontrollable gleam she had seen in his eye. It 
dissipated her last ray of imcertainty. 

And though her face, under the paint, went ashen, by 
a superhuman effort she got control of her voice. When 
she answered, it was quietly, as she drew herself to her 
full stateliness in the long robe: "Yes. Finally, 
I understand; what you meant that I should under- 
stand: that my power to act depends on you, on your 
stimulus. You are remarkable in having kept it to 
yourself these years ; I thank you for that, while I see 
clearly your obvious reason for disclosing it, after 
this afternoon." She laid her hand significantly on the 
door-knob — ^^ that is all." 
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Karr bit his lip. Ke had looked for fury, storm, 
an arraignment; for he knew the temper as well as the 
dignity of the woman. But this conclusive quietness — 

" You won't even give me the chance to . . state my 
case? " he asked abruptly. " Though you once prom- 
ised that you would always do that? " 

She faced him, amazement struggling through the 
pale mask of her features. ^' It is an extraordinary time 
for you to remind me of promises; but let that pass. 
You have no case. Only more fabrication. And that 
is useless now.** 

" But, please — ** 

*^ Furthermore, if you hadn't wanted me to find out 
— if you hadn't wanted to let me see things as they 
are, at last — you'd never have made the facts as un- 
mistakably plain as you did tonight. So plain that 
the stupidest person in the house — oh," she cried, 
flinging open the door, "will you go? Will you un- 
derstand that there are limits beyond which you cannot 
twist my reason to your convenience? " 

" Very well," Karr spoke as quietly as she, now ; 
but he half closed the door again, in face of the impa- 
tient throng waiting outside. ** I understand ... in 
this mood, you're not to be convinced. But • • there's 
one thing, perhaps that in every mood • • one must 
take into consideration: the future." 

Victory drew in her breath. 

^^ You had not • • got as far as that? But think 
of it. And • • if you will allow me • • I shall call at 
your house tomorrow afternoon, to hear what you . . 
have decided." 

It was his old trick — half request, half assertion; 
she recognized it now, as she recognized all of him. 
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But — ^'^you are right,'* she said, draggingly; "I had 
not yet — got as far as — the future." 

It poured over her then, however — as for a moment 
he regarded her, sUently, and she felt, horribly steadily. 
Through him she had lost Craig; on him she foimd her- 
self dependent for the power by which she had to live. 
He had shown her his control, to animate it or to nullify : 
he asked her which she would have him do, from now 
on? 

"I — I must think," she said, barely able to articu- 
late. " It is true : the future must — must be consid- 
ered. You may — come tomorrow at five.'* 



AT THE DOOR OF THE YELLOW ROOM, 
involuntarily Frent braced himself. It was 
the afternoon after the extraordinary per- 
formance of Hedda; a brief note from Victory 
that morning, had asked him to come at this hour. 

^^ Well ! " He threw back his shoulders, as the man 
announced him, and went swiftly into the room. ** So 
we're laying our heads together in new conspiracy, 
eh? " He took the hand she silently held out to him, 
with reassurance in each of his five fingers. ^^ You said 
in your note you wanted my * merciless brain ' to eke 
out yours; here it is, ground to keen edge, at your 
service ! " 

Victory's eyes travelled slowly over his face. " You 
are the rarest friend I know," she said finally, ^* and I 
was abominable to you — for himi " 

Frent registered that sharp tang in her voice; while 
he returned : ^^ and expected me to go off and shed tears 
over it? Well, I didn't. Er, shall we sit down? " He 
peered into her face, from behind his glasses: though 
curiously composed, she was quite without colour; and 
her eyes gazed out with that bright, opaque look of one 
whom sleep has ignored. 

" I'm so sorry ! " she said abruptly. ** I seem not 
to remember, today. Do let us sit down.** 

978 
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He placed himself in a chair near the one she took; 
and waited. 

Victory smoothed the little handkerchief that had 
been crumpled up in her fingers. ** I couldn't see you, 
when you came to my dressing-room last night," she 
began, not looking at him ; ^^ I want to tell you why." 

Frent said, with gentleness unusual to him, ^^ my dear 
Victory, you aren't going to begin, at this date in our 
friendship, to explain to me ! It's — " 

" Yes," she broke in, " for there's where it all begins. 
When you came last night, — I didn't dare trust myself 
to see even you." 

"You were a bit wrought up, after that splendid 
third act!" 

Her eyes met his now, steadily enough. ^^ I under- 
stood the significance of that third act. I have a feel- 
ing somehow, that you understood too — that you had 
known long before last night. It was because you 
knew" — her slow question was really a statement of 
fact — ^^ that you tried to warn me — against Mr. Karr. 
But I made it impossible for you." 

" Suppose," Frent said, ** you tell me first, exactly 
what you understood. Then I'll — ^" 

" Yes. That is what I want to do." She sat slightly 
forward, towards the fire; but her eyes looked into 
Frent's unwaveringly. 

" I told you last night I couldn't act," she said, the 
words coming chill-ly clear ; ^ that is not true. I dis- 
covered I can act — when Gilbert Earr inspires me," 

" Ah ! " Frent's sharp exclamation remained non- 
committal. 

" You don't deny. Of course not. Probably I have 
been the only one not to realize it long ago — II But 
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I'm not going to storm; I was frenzied enough last 
night. Today that's over. I see that I've a life to 
live: I must have something to fill it. I want to look 
at my situation from the sole standpoint of logical cal- 
culation. Cold selfishness." 

Frent gazed at her; in her clinging blue gown, and 
with the dark hair in its loose waves round her face : the 
embodiment of softness : in addition, with that individual 
pliancy of hers. "And you sent for me," he said 
shortly, ** to furnish you the glasses? " 

Victory's smile was rather drawn. "Yes, please. 
You see, Mr. Karr is coming at five, to hear what I 
am going to do." 

Again that incisive " ah ! " from Frent. Then, mov- 
ing his chair forward, " Victory " — he spoke rapidly, 
his keen glance hard upon her — ^* you're right : the 
time has come for absolute frankness. I won't fence. 
I admit I've known the truth of what you say, for some 
tune." 

** Yes ! " Victory's hand with the little handkerchief, 
went up to her mouth. 

"I found it out the day before you told me you 
were going to be married — the night of your first per- 
formance of Hedda.** 

** Yes? " she said again, indistinctly. 

" I was thinking, as I sat watching you give that 
magnificent performance, of the strange history of your 
career; trying to imagine how on earth the spectacu- 
lar change from mere talent to that had come about; 
going back in my mind to fix the actual date of the 
transformation, and all of a sudden it came to me." 

" Yes." Victory's voice was faint, and thin. 

" I was stunned. Something Karr'd said the day be- 
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fore — an apparently casual remark, but that fitted 
in too exactly to be cast aside then; something about 
women of themselves being exquisite moulds, — ^^ 

** Oh ! '* Victory's hand came down from her mouth. 
Her calm threatened to fly before a very tempest. 

^^ That clinched my suspicion. I watched you both, 
like a hawk, for the next half hour; and — I knew. 
Victory " — the harsh voice broke suddenly — " all I 
could do was to try to keep you from finding out." 

" Oh, Mr. Frent — ! " The tempest died as quickly 
as it was bom ; she held out her hand to him, her eyes 
brimming. 

Frent gripped the hand; then dropping it, went on. 
'^ Next day, you announced your engagement, and I 
thought you'd not need me, after all. But Karr — well, 
I soon saw you did need someone who knew Karr; 
and I constituted myself proctor. Now you know 
everjrthing." 

" Except," he added swiftly, " that it's my belief — 
and I've kept a constant watch — that no one knows 
any of this, save you and Karr and myself. Last night 
was only a puzzle — " 

"Not to Mr. Milhaus!" cried Victory, that worst 
sting cropping out in spite of her. " Mr. Milhaus 
knows. Oh and I think the company must, too; scmie 
of them anyhow. But" — she grew quiet again — 
" that is part of what I have to face ; in the light of 
which I have to decide. I must take into consideration 
that everyone may come to know ; and then make up my 
mind whether it's worth it to me to keep on, on that 
basis, or — ^" 

" Or what? " shot Frent. " What is the alternative. 
Victory?" 
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" Nothing," said Victory dully. ** Travel perhaps, 
solitude — oh don't you see, I mugt keep on. There's 
nothing else for me." 

" There is Dexter." 

The colour surged into her cheeks. ** You are mis- 
taken," she said, without emotion however ; " Craig, as 
you once hinted he would, has gone to the camp whose 
fire shone nearest. So you see he does not come into 
consideration." 

" Craig has gone " — Frent stared at her ; then he 
flung out : " do you mean to tell me you fancy Craig 
to be in love — making love to another woman? Vic- 
tory, you're — " 

" I found him here with Harriet Welby, yesterday 
afternoon," something swift and primitive crept into 
her voice : ^^ in my room, holding her hand, and saying 
to her — " 

Frent sprang up, with an ejaculation. "Impos- 
sible! Victory, you're dreaming, or there's some mis- 
take. Why Dexter, last night, when I walked in on 
him — " 

" There's no mistake," said Victory drearily ; " one 
doesn't dream hearing the man one — hearing one^s hus- 
band say things like that to another woman." 

"What did he say? Unless you'd rather not tell 
me?" 

" He said * Harriet, Harriet, don*t you think you 
could?' Oh but it was his tone, their whole attitude 
standing there together. I — ." She recovered her- 
self, threw back her head with a little uneven laugh. 
"Why talk of that now? I've put it aside, quite. I 
only spoke of it because you — ^" 
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^^ There's some mistake," Adam repeated obstinately. 
" I tell you I know — " 

" How can you know? At any rate, you don't know 
all that had gone before — what had gone, for me, just 
before — and — " 

" I know that Craig Dexter loves you. And if your 
argument for leaving him for Karr is based on a denial 
of that, its first premise is a lie. Gret rid of it." 

" Oh," she cried, staring up at him, ** what has come 
over you? I never heard you speak like this ! " 

^^ You never confronted me with an issue like this. 
And remember," he said grimly, sitting down, '^ it was 
for my mercilessness that you sent for me. 

" Of course," he added, ** you gave Dexter the chance 
to explain that situation? What did he say? " 

Victory said in a low tone, " no, they didn't see me. 
I left the room; and I haven't seen Craig since." 

" Humph ! Well I think you're in need of someone 
to eke out your logic! Do you realize what you're 
doing? " he demanded. '^ Casting the great decision, 
not only of your life but of his ; and ignoring him — 
what he might be able to tell you about this idea o£<- 
him you have, as calmly as — ^" 

The gaunt features contracted suddenly. ^^ The man 
you ought to have sent for. Victory," Frent said, in a 
different tone, " is your husband." 

" No — no, I can't see Craig." 

" Oh ! Then what you want is not someone to set the 
facts before you, but who will simply c6nfirm your pres- 
ent judgment! You've already made your decision." 

" No, but — oh," she cried, locking her slender hands 
together, " you think I'm hard, but if you knew — ! " 
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I know," Frent declared, looking straight into her 
eyes, ^^ that in your position you cannot afford to let a 
series of bad misunderstandings warp either your justice 
or your judgment. Viewing the thing as you said, 
purely from the standpoint of cold selfishness, you can- 
not afford it. Now is the time for you to follow up 
every clue; to turn every possibility inside out, on the 
chance that you, and not someone else, may be wrong. 
Discover this later, and the suffering you are going 
through now will seem insignificant, in comparison." 

Victory sat for a moment in utter silence. Then 
the locked fingers fell apart, limply, and she said, '^ Very 
well. I will see Craig. I'll go over everything with 
him. Ever3rthing, including what I was rushing to tell 
him yesterday, when I found him with — ^" she checked 
herself sharply. 

" Good ! " Prent's black eyes sparkled. " In that 
case you won't see Earr? " 

^^ Oh yes, I shall. If Fm to have all the facts, if 
it's to be pure justice," said Victory, the soft curves of 
her mouth straightening to that flinty line, **I must 
hear all that Mr. Karr, as well as Craig, has to say. 
Both the enemies (she went back to the old simile) must 
have representation — the fullest they can offer." 

Frent muttered, " Didn't you see Karr last night? " 

^^ I refused last night to hear him. I simply in- 
formed him that I knew the truth, and — asked him to 

go." 

" Ah ! How then does it happen — " 

" He reminded me there was a future to consider." 

" The miserable — " 

" But he was right. Even in my first bitterness, I 
realized it ; I realized too his restraint these three years 
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— one has to acknowledge the fineness of that ; and so 
I told him to come today. He " — she glanced at her 
little jewelled watch — ^'^ he'll be here very soonw" 

Frent jumped up with an exclamation. 

** Surely you see '* — she looked after his lean shoul- 
ders, as he began agitatedly to pace the floor — ^* I 

^cannot afford' not to see him. I you've just 

shown me quite clearly, I'm on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy: I must catch at any straw." 

"Victory — Victory!" Frent was at the window 
now, his back to her. " As long as my miserable head 
counts to you for something, you'll never be bankrupt. 
I'm merciless you say, I'm a heathen, but--—" 

Victory rose, and walked over to him. " You " — 
her impetuous hand on his shoulder turned him round, 
so that she looked into the lined face. " You are — 
you've been — oh," she sank down into a chair, and 
covered her eyes, "I can't say it. When I think of 
all I've demanded — all I've taken from you; and I've 
never given you one thing! " 

Frent's middle-aged face worked, as he stood looking 
down on the lovely bent head. Then, his black eyes 
lighted curiously. "You've given me," he said, with 
an odd softness foreign to him, ** your confidence — that 
you gave to no one else. It's been precious compensa- 
tion. Victory." 

He thrust his hands all at once deep into his pockets. 
" And now," he said animatedly, " let's go on to further 
pros and cons." 

She looked up, struggling to smile back at him. 

"Ignoring, as we must for the present," he sat 
down near her — ^^ what Dexter may say that will change 
your point of view, you are considering going on with 
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the theatre — notwithstanding the revelation of last 
night. You ask, whether to go on will be worth to you 
what it will cost." 

" Yes. That is all that I am asking." 

"WeU, Victory?" 

Victory's hands closed hard over the arms of her chair. 
" I think it will be — worth it. Last night — you can 
imderstand — things went through my mind in proces- 
sion; not glossed over, a9 I found they'd been, by my 
own imagination — what I wanted them to be, but 
naked. They weren't pretty; but I looked at them, 
at last, without covering them up. I looked at my- 
self, that was hardest of all. For I'd dressed up a 
self and tried to make it me. I'd believed it was me, 
for all these months; and when I saw the real crea- 
ture — " her voice broke. The black ribbon Frent was 
fingering, suddenly snapped in two; but his lips re- 
mained shut, as though sealed together. 

** And all the time " — she went on, after a moment, 
quietly again — ^^ while you've been talking about Craig, 
I've seen that creature. Mr. Frent, she's not simply a 
woman wanting love, nor is she a half-actress feeding 
on applause; she's like Nora: before all else, a human 
being — with a human being's craving, necessity, 
to express the thing that has been put in her. I've 
tried to stifle her, for Craig; I couldn't do it. 
Could Craig — even if he would — stifle that side of 
him for me? 

" Oh," cried Victory, with sudden passion, ** that's 
the equality a woman wants! Her life as an individ- 
ual, whether she's married or not. That's what — I 
finally know — I can't give up; for Craig or any- 
one." 
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The glasses had fallen from Frent's nose. He was 
gazing at her, as though for the first time. ^^ That 
life is the theatre? " 

" Yes! I was bom in it, I grew up in it; I lived 
for it — through bitterness and then through great joy. 
My deepest experiences are bound up in it, and I can- 
not kill my identity with it, unless I kill myself." 

" Not even now that you know Earr — ^^ 

"What does that matter, vitally? In Craig's life, 
he comes in contact with men he knows for what they 
are; sometimes they have the upper hand of him for 
the moment. Does he withdraw from politics because 
of that? No. He uses those men; through his very 
knowledge of them, he surpasses them. That," said 
Victory, with a sudden strange smile — ^"it*8 just come 
to me, is what I am going to do with Gilbert Karr." 

A bell rang, softly shrill, through the house. Frent 
rose, " You seem," he said slowly, ** very clear about 
it ; and perhaps — ^" 

" I am clear about it." That curious satisfaction 
still shone in her eyes. ^'But if we hadn't talked it 
out like this — oh," giving him her hand, " you know 
how I thank you ! " 

^^ Ridiculous ! Thanking me for what you your- 
self — " 

" Mr. Earr is in the drawing-room, madam." Flem- 
ing's sleek head appeared at the door. 

" Very well," said Victory, serenely, ** I will come 
down. You don't mind now? " she turned to Frent with 
a little smile, as the man withdrew. 

"I — no." The sharp black eyes were thoughtful. 
Automatically he felt for the torn black ribbon, as he 
answered with characteristic brusqueness : " Your eyes 
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are open. You see things — you've said it — as they 
are. Go ahead, then. Whatever you decide — " 

Victory put in quickly, ** I've decided. I'm going cm 
with the theatre; but on a new basis of my own. 
And youll see!" her face was lovely, swept by the 
ardent colour. ^ I shall succeed on that basis ! " 

^^ If you do," Frent returned, wheeling as he was 
about to move towards the door, to look emphatically 
into her eyes, ^^no one will be happier than Dexter. 
Last night, when you soared so splendidly in the third 
act, he absolutely rejoiced." 

But Victory, instead of softening at this, stiffened 
perceptibly. ^ Of course," she said, in that hard voice 
with which she had spoken of Craig and Harriet, ^ now, 
he would want me to succeed. But I'll see him," she 
renewed her pnmuse swiftly, before Frent could reply ; 
" I'll hear what he has to say." 

**Good!" Frent drew a breath of relief. **And 
' — goodbye. Victory." 

She looked into his face. ^ Gk>odbye," she said not 
quite steadily ; " you — twice you've helped me get 
the curtain up, when I hadn't strength to do it myself. 
If the piece is a success " — her smile at him was some- 
thing Frent never forgot — ^'^it will be because your 
hand was at the helm." 

He started to speak; halted; turned and left her, 
almost rudely. 

She stood for a moment looking after him ; the smile 
still wonderful upon her lips. Then, straightening to 
her slender height, she went down to Earr. 

The formality of the drawing-room was extended in 
the composed courtesy of her ^ good afternoon " ; she 
sat down in her simple, high-backed chair, with the 
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quiet dignity she would have shown in meeting an ac- 
quaintance for the first time. 

Karr's enigmatic eyes, resting on her, lighted to pure 
admiration. *^I want," he began rapidly, ^*if you'll 
let me • • before you say anything at all •• to put 
a history before you,** 

Victory said tranquilly, ** Very well.** 

** Three years ago," he turned his chair so that he 
could look straight into her eyes, ^^ I joined the con>- 
pany in which you were playing the lead. You were 
playing • . . very indifferently. The reason being . . 
as I saw almost at once • • that you could not carry 
yourself beyond your self-consciousness. It dominated 
you . . ruined you." 

Victory was sitting forward. Two spots of carmine 
burned in her cheeks; she met his eyes intently. 

*^ To have told you this, would simply have ag- 
gravated that self-consciousness to the point of over- 
whelming you utterly. Whereas . . underneath it, one 
saw struggling, suffocated • • the power for which 
many distinguished artists would give their souls. I 
determined," he told her deliberately, ^^to free that 
power; to • • draw it out, and up • • supreme as it 
was meant to be, routing self-consciousness • • every- 
thing." 

** Yes? " The breathless little sound broke from her, 
involuntarily. Her glance was chained to his, fasci- 
nated. 

^^ As a modus operandi, I suggested to you the Ibsen 
rehearsals • . that we work together, we two alone, to 
surprise Milhaus, and " — the even voice did not waver 
— " to show your genius in something that would prove 
it undeniably. .We did that." 
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" You did iV* flashed Victory. 

He smiled. ** The man who cuts the ore away from 
a marvellous jewel • • you would say he makes the 
jewel? We should become a race of lapidaries! No. 
The thing is there • • where it comes from, one cannot 
tell; one sees it glowing exquisitely • • through the 
earth that clings to it by the perversity of its creator ; 
one is impatient to tear the earth away. And when 
one does . . when one has " — the grey eyes caught 
fire then, but a wholly different fire from that of yester^ 
day — ^^ it is . • the supreme triumph ! " 

The dark eyes looking into his were tear-fiUed; she 
closed them for a moment, and leaned her head back 
against the chair, to keep them from brimming over. 
" I didn't understand," she murmured; "how could I? 
I didn't understand It was like that ! " 

" Of course you didn't," Karr was perfectly natural 
again. " I . • didn't want you to. I never intended 
you should understand any of it • • • until last night. 
And then .... you were entirely right," he finished, 
after the dragging pause — " I let you see, finaUy, be- 
cause . . I had betrayed the other half of the truth, 
yesterday afternoon." 

" Ah ! " There was no triumph in her exclamation ; 
only sore regret. 

"Yes. After that blunder," he went on haltingly, 
in his low, distinct voice, " I made the worse one . • of 
trying to dissimulate. I determined to convince you 
that . • you had condemned unjustly, and meanwhile to 
show you . . the vital identity of our Interests. It was 
a crass method. I was stupid. You showed me I was 
stupid . • with your perfect directness, last night. 
After I'd left you, I saw . • that the one way for us 
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to go on, was • • as you had indicated • . with ab- 
solute openness. I plead now, only for that." 

In Victory's face, surprise was struggling with a 
vanishing distrust. It could not be fresh insincerity, 
this that he was saying, for she knew it for the truth 
itself! She regarded him wonderingly, as he went on: 
this was the Karr to whom she had given her friend- 
ship, all her sensitive respect. 

** For that reason," he was saying, his long fingers 
closing tightly over each other, ** I must tell you, I 
have felt . . as I showed you yesterday • . almost 
from the first. I " — his grey eyes looked in hers, and 
he sat quietly erect — ^**have loved you as a woman, 
while I've gloried in you as an artist. But • • you 
never gave the slightest sign of personal feeling for me, 
and I resolved not to risk spoiling our relation, 
until you should. It • . it wasn't easy for me ; it's been 
harder since you came back to the stage as you did. 
And yesterday, when you • • as I thought . • showed 
me a comer of your personal life, for me to see, I . • 
lost my head. It was stupid • • inexcusable. I'm bit- 
terly sorry. But I promise, on m^ past years of con- 
trol, that • • . whatever your decision for the future • • 
it shall never happen again. I • • • 

*^ That's all," he said. To his mouth, round which 
fine lines had gathered, came a forced smile. ** I was 
to hear your verdict, and • • Fve monologued for half 
an hour. You've been very good." 

Victory was gazing at him, and gazing — through 
a mist that blurred for her the quiet, strained features. 
This was the man she had intended to use, to surpass! 
The blinding tears fell down her cheeks; she brushed 
them away, tried to speak. ** It's no use," she 
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munnured brokenly ; ** I came to you cold and calculat- 
ing and hard, and you've — ^^ she choked altogether, 
then, and hid her eyes in the crumpled little handker- 
chief. 

Rather a remarkable light came into Karr's face* 
" You mean you don't fed hard . • • now? " 

She shook her head, violently — like a grieving, pas- 
sionate child; and the naive motion brought a smile 
into Karr's eyes and eased the tension of that upon 
his lips. ^^ You • • you're willing to go on? " he said, 
very gently. 

Victory raised her face ; it was tear-stained and storm- 
worn, but a beauty shone in it that made the man catch 
his breath. *^ Yes," she said simply, holding out her 
hand to him. 

Gilbert Karr took the hand ; held it while he looked 
into her eyes. ** It shall be," he said steadily, ** just 
as you say. If you prefer to confine our meeting to 
rehearsals and performances — ^" 

"No!" cried Victory, vehemently, "no! It's my 
whole trust now — oh don't you see," she broke off, 
with an April smile at him through the tears that still 
glistened on her lashes, " don't you see, we've our old 
friendship again? Only better than ever now, because 
not a shadow of illusion is left in it! There's been a 
dreadful interlude," she said unevenly, ^^ the untruth 
that had to be cleared away nearly swept everything 
with it; but what was underneath it all — oh I think 
that's the marvel one never will grasp ! — what was 
underneath, remained. And that was the real fineness 
of your feeling for me." 

Karr released her hand. " I'm afraid," he said 
*^ there've been times when I've been . • anything but 
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fine. You see I . • • after the old method • • wanted 
to stimulate your dramatic consciousness, at any price. 
My one hold on you was the artistic hold, and I used 
it. Your husband must have told you • • after the 
night of the theatricals. •" 

Victory drew in her lip. ** Yes. Oh, that was — ^^ 

^* A cad's subterfuge. I'm telling you • . I roused 
your actress-consciousness at any price. So • • • I've 
not been fine; it was only that • • at the last • • (an 
expression wholly primitive came into Karr's eyes) I 
couldn't stand having it all go by the board. That was 
what threatened, and • • I couldn't stand it ! " 

Victory's hands clasped together in the lap of her 
soft blue frock. ^^All that seems to fade now — to 
grow negligible. We've arrived at a point; a situa- 
tion that had to come; and the things that happened 
before don't seem to matter: it is what we do from now 
on, that counts." 

** You have my word. . ." 

" Oh I know — I know, for thai.'' She flushed a lit- 
tle; went on hurriedly. ^^But I mean for the theatre 
part. Listen " — all at once she looked up at him, a 
strange comprehension coming into her eyes — ^** you've 
done an incredible thing for me. You've been able to 
make me forget myself over and over; whenever you 
willed. Can't you — ah won't you now work the 
miracle of miracles: won't you help me consciously 
to gain the power you've made me express uncon- 
sciously so many times? ^ 

She had risen, she stood before him — not, for all her 
beauty, a woman to him then ; but a wistful human be- 
ing — pleading for life. For her life as an individual ; 
to help her to reach its supreme possibility, was what 
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she asked him. And he could give it to her: the miracle 
of miracles ! The thought of that turned Karr giddy. 

He had leapt up, too. In that moment, of meeting 
her passionate, beseeching spirit, his body grew light; 
it was as though himself stepped forth from it, pure 
flame of purpose. And he answered, ^^ I will work for 
you • • my uttermost ! Ah . . • Victory I " 

Such a light shone in her face, as to fuse his white 
worship with the glow of exultation — transcendental, 
and that was to become the very essence of his life. 
But just then her forehead puckered to the bewilder- 
ment of a baffled child. ^^ And what in the world shall 
I do for you?" she burst out, disappointedly. 

Karr's taut features relaxed; he threw back his head 
and laughed. ^^ You shall ... let me come and play 
with you and Dody," he said, the always remarkable 
youth in his face just then winningly accentuated. 
** And," looking directly into her eyes, " you shall help 
me to • . • make a friend of your husband." 

The joyous colour faded from Victory's face. ** Yes 
— yes of course," sfhe stammered. " He^s going to 
Washington very soon, but — " 

" We'll begin at once . • tonight " — that old quiet 
determination of Karr's. "He'll be at the theatre?" 

" I don't know," said Victory diffidently. " I haven't 
seen him today. He — you see he left for his office before 
I'd come down this morning." 

" I see." If these watchful grey eyes saw anything 
else, Karr's natural ease denied the vision. "Well! 
You must arrange for me. I leave it in your hands 
to bring us together. If tonight, so much the better. 
I say ! " — he looked at his watch, with a dismayed little 
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gesture she had seen a thousand times — ^^ it's after six. 
I must rush." 

Victory cried nervously, "and I too! I was all but 
late last night." 

He held out his hand. " At the theatre • .? " 
With the familiar question, something elemental in 
her leapt to response. Something tenderly feminine 
too ; for instead of shaking hands with him, she placed 
both hers for an instant lightly on his shoulders. All 
the old trust, the fine confidence and rare friendship 
was in her glance, as she said: *^ At the theatre! " 
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VICTORY TURNED FROM THE DRAWING- 
room slowly, to go upstairs. Now that Karr 
was gone, the tremendous uplift of the last 
half hour fell away; leaving her conscious of 
overwhelming fatigue, and nerves that jangled mutiny. 
No, she could not see Craig now. Besides, quickening 
her dragging step, she must dine and hurry to the 
theatre. 

Fleming came across the hall. ** Did Mr. Dexter say 
when he would be in this evening? " she asked. 

^^ Yes, madam. Mr. Dexter said he would be at home 

for dinner — late, he said, 'm, — about 'alf after eight.'* 

^* Oh. Very welL I must dine at half past six, Flem* 

ing-" 

" Yes, madam.'' The man hurried away. 

Victory went on upstairs. At the landing, she paused 
and, with a tired little sigh, sank down on the broad 
window-seat. She meant only to rest for a moment, 
before going on to dress ; but as she sat there, looking 
down into the wide, softly lit hall below, something un- 
bidden, poignant stole into her face ; something of which 
in its swift, deep growth she was conscious for the 
first time: love of her house. And it came to her that 
while the threatened tragedy of her life as an actress 

had been wonderfully dissolved, the woman was losing 
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her home. When Craig went to Washington, where 
would she, Victory, go? 

She left the window-seat, and reckless of the little 
time she had before performance, went down and through 
the beautiful quiet rooms — one by one ; yearning over 
their familiar detail, like a mother over her child's face. 
Here in the library, was the lamp she had bought in 
Venice, as a birthday surprise for Craig; its rich am- 
ber winked at her, wistfully. In the drawing-room 
was the ** Giorgione " that had been foisted on them 
during their blissful, blind week in Rome — and that 
they loved; and the Watteau clock, whose frost-bitten 
cupids and condescending shepherdess were Dody's de- 
vouring enthusiasm. Victory left the clock, abruptly; 
only to gaze, in the dining-room, on the rug she and 
Craig had gone together to choose — with their first 
wedding-gift check. They had lunched in the Pine 
Room, and he had reminded her — she left the dining- 
room, too, and hurried upstairs; to the door of her 
yellow room. 

But she did not go in : there, where Craig had taken 
her first, on the day of their home-coming, when he 
unfolded the delights and surprises of the house ; where 
the storm and struggle of her married life had seemed 
to concentrate; and where at last — no! Victory re- 
fused, passionately: she would not go in there. And 
Craig rejoiced that she should signally succeed in the 
life to which she had turned from him; so that he and 
Harriet — ** oh! " Victory drew a sharp, sobbing 
breath. **Why do I care? I've got what I want. 
I've won a marvellous future and now — I'm not miser- 
able ! " she threw back her head defiantly. ^^ I have 
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the theatre as I've never had it before ; and I'm going 
to work, till at night I'll be so tired — " 

"Miss Welby, 'm." Fleming's cautious voice came 
from behind her on the stairs. " She's waiting in the 
drawing-room." 

Victory wheeled. ** Miss — Welby? What does she 

— tell her I'm — no," she drew herself up swiftly, " I'll 
see her. Ask Miss Welby to be kind enough to cOme 
into the dining-room, Fleming; and serve dinner at 
once. I'll have to dress afterwards," she added to hep- 
self, as the man departed ; and then, in a turmoil, " Har- 
riet!" 

When the slight figure hurried into the dining-room. 
Victory already at table, rose and went forward, smil- 
ing. " It is very good of you to come in here," she 
said, lightly apologetic. ^^ I was sure you'd understand 

— you see, I have only an hour befoi^ I must leave for 
the theatre." 

Harriet's pale blue eyes showed acute distress. " Oh 
Victory," she murmured, " that's just what I wanted to 
talk to you about. You mustn't — you mustn't — ^" 

" Won't you sit down? " said Victory, politely, at the 
same time resuming her own chair. ^^And perhaps 
youll have a cup of consomm^ with me? Fleming — ^" 

" No — no," Harriet sank uneasily into one of the 
taH chairs near the table. " I only want to talk, Vic- 
tory — er, to talk to you alone." 

Victory, sipping consomm^ tranquilly, said ** 111 ring, 
Fleming. Well, Harriet?" she turned to the agi- 
tated girl with quiet steadiness. 

" Victory " — Harriet threw aside her muff, and sat 
forward ; her small, zealot's face tense with indomitable 
purpose, — " I've come to beg you, to plead with you — 
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don't go to the theatre tonight ! Give it up — give it 
up forever." 

Victory regarded her curiously. " Why should you " 
she asked, with the faintest emphasis on the pronoun 
— ** want me to give it up? '* 

"Because it's hurting Craig" — Harriet struggled 
with her voice, which was evidently prey to strong emo- 
tion — *^ you don't know how it's hurting him ! " 

" I suppose you mean his career? " said Victory 
dryly, buttering bread. "Don't worry. After the 
first sensation — and I thought the papers this morning 
very mild — far from hurting him, it'll do him good. 
Sympathy is always with a man whose wife deserts 
him, whatever the cause; and he'll be far better off, 
rid of the stage stigma once and for all, than with it 
forever threatening to spread over his whole career 
and ruin it." 

Victory," gasped Harriet, ** you are hard! " 
Can you think of no reason " — Victory looked 
straight into the light eyes — ^* why I should be hard? " 

" Well, of course Craig said — ^" 

"What did he say?" 

"He said you'd had some dreadful misunderstand- 
ing; that you personally had felt obliged to go back 
to your old life, and he asked me — ^" 

" Yes " — a swift gleam leapt to Victory's eye — 
" what did he ask you? " 

"Oh you are — you are hard!" moaned Harriet. 
** He asked me — I was here yesterday to see you, when 
you were out — he asked me to wait for you, to — to 
intercede with you. He said it was his last hope, 
and — " 

" To — intercede? " 
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**Ye8 — why? You don't understand perhaps — ^ 
Harriet's own face grew hard then — "you think he 
ought never to have mentioned it to me at all. But 
Craig and I have had a friendship that made it natural 
and right for him to come to me in his hour of terrible 
trial. If it is that, that is making you so — ^^ she broke 
off, staring. 

For Victory's face was strangely light. ** Oh I see 
it all, I see it all ! He asked you if you ^ didn't think 
you could ' — that! Oh how absurd, how ridiculously 
beautiful " — relief at this explanation of her last and 
worst problem almost overwhelmed her. "And — 
you're here now for that — ^" she laughed a little, un- 
certainly — " to intercede ! " 

" Oh," said Harriet stiffly, " if you take it like — " 

" I take it, I assure you, thankfully ! Gro on, Har- 
riet, I'll listen now, to every word." 

Harriet regarded her anxiously. It was plain that 
the estrangement from Craig, and the deplorable nerv- 
ous excitement of the theatre — ** Listen, Victory," she 
leaned towards her gently persuasive, " you're in no 
condition to play tonight. You must see that. No 
matter what you decide to do, eventually, your nerves 
are all unstrung and — " 

" My nerves are splendidly right " returned Victory, 
helping herself to roast chicken. ^^ Say what you 
want to, Harriet." 

Harriet hesitated. She had expected rebuff; Vic- 
tory's first hardness she had hugged to her as the mis- 
sionary's jealous portion. But before Victory mani- 
festing complete amiability, and a normal appetite — 
" really," murmured Harriet, " I hardly know how to 
go on. You take it so — so eccentrically. Victory." 
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"But you were being quite clear," Victory en- 
couraged — " You promised Craig to mediate, and — " 

" Not at first, though. At first,*' the crimson 
flooded Harriet's fervidly set face, even to the tips of the 
small ears, ** I thought I — couldn't." 

** O ! " In Victory's searching eyes dawned an- 
other sort of light. 

** I refused Craig. I went away, rather — rather ab- 
ruptly. But last night, and all during today, I real- 
ized my mistake; and oh Victory," she laid a pas- 
sionately constraining hand on Victory's arm, " I de- 
termined, I prayed, to save you to your better self." 

The comers of Victory's mouth suddenly twitched; 
but she said seriously, "that was very noble of you, 
Harriet." 

" No, no — not noble^ only worthy of my great re- 
sponsibility. I saw that, I saw the tremendous op- 
portunity that was mine, and I seized it then, at last, 
joyfully. Not" — her hand dropped from Victory's 
arm, "not to plead with you for Craig's reputation, 
though the material side is gravely involved, it's true; 
but to beg you — to use my utmost entreaty to prevail 
upon your Higher Self and " — a fanaticism of renun- 
ciation shone in the pale eyes — ** to bring you and 
Craig together again ! " 

Victory looked at her. She saw it all so transpar- 
ently: the instinctive rebellion — for which humanness 
she respected Harriet to an extent that would have 
amazed the fervent intercessor; then the night and day 
of castigating remorse, ending in the d&ooie^s resolve 
of self-crucifixion; and now the burning ardour for 
compensation: everlasting glory of accomplishment as- 
sured! Well, why not? Since — with sudden whim- 
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sical appreciation, ** you have brought us together 
again," she told Harriet, smiling, ^^ that is exactly what 
you've done.'* 

Harriet faltered, ^^what, already? Oh, no, you 
can't mean — why Tve said nothing, Fve scarcely be- 
gun, I—" 

"You've said enough," returned Victory, no longer 
concerned with the things upon the table. " Yes, Har- 
riet," the whimsical fancy was still in her eyes as she 
rose, and looked down into Harriet's face, " I mean it: 
you've fulfilled your responsibility. You've recalled 
me to my higher self — if that is my happiest self; 
and if it pleases you to know that I shall always thank 
you from my heart " — she laid her hand on Harriet's 
spontaneously. 

Harriet, bewildered, beamed. She had no idea how 
it had come about, but if Victory said so — if Victory 
thanked her, then Craig would thank her; he would 
owe her his happiness regained, he would owe her al- 
ways. "Ah," she breathed gently, exaltedly, "I am 
privileged. Victory, I am privileged far beyond what 
I deserve." 

" Of course you are," said Victory promptly ; ** so am 
I. So is everybody. Otherwise, *who would 'scape 
whipping? ' " 

"I never knew" — Harriet, engrossed in her own 
lapture, went on without pause — ^** the wonder that can 
be in renouncing. I mean," she broke off a little con- 
fusedly, ^* it was hard for me to come here today ; but 
when I realized that I was permitted to be the instru- 
ment — ^" 

" Of reconciling Craig and me," finished Victory, 
the smile at the comers of her mouth deepening slightly. 
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" you'll like to think of it, yes Harriet? And now " — 
as Harriet appeared transfixed in her chair — " I must 
run away to the theatre," Victory announced briskly. 

Dismay brought Harriet to her feet. " You aren't 
going to the theatre now, now, after you've said — ^" 

^^ I must. But it's all right, Harriet. Listen," the 
dark eyes lighted, ** I'll leave a note for Craig, ask- 
ing him to fetch me after the play ! " 

" We-ell," said Harriet dubiously. 

" And after tonight — we'll see." Beneath Victory's 
apparent composure, was bom a tumultuous hope: 
Craig last night had rejoiced when she succeeded; and 
not — she knew now! — because of Harriet. 

Harriet was gathering up her furs. " It is very 
strange," she said, dreamily, ^* I do not understand how 
it has come about ; but I am satisfied — somehow I know 
that all wUl be well. Kiss me. Victory." 

Victory coughed a little. " I'm sure it will be well," 
she said, bending her head obediently, *^ goodbye, Har- 
riet." 

" Groodbye," said Harriet, and Victory felt hushed 
lips of benediction pressed upon her cheek, *^ God bless 
you. Victory ! " 

Victory watched her move mystically across the hall, 
stand for a poignant instant gazing back, as though 
in eternal, sad farewell; then, with supreme heroism, 
slowly open the door, and go forth. ^' She is * satis- 
fied,' " Victory laughed a little, but tenderly, ** she has 
been ^ the instrument ' ; she will feed for the rest of her 
life on the ^wonder of renouncing'; she will never 
marry ! Oh " her face in its soft colour, was altogether 
lovely, " how delicious — for everybody ! " 

She turned and fairly flew upstairs. ^^ Greorgette, 
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Greorgette ! I want my white and silver gown, and my 
pearls and the pale rose scarf, and a piece of paper 
and a pencil, and an envelope — quick, Greorgette ! '* 

" JBA, 2a, lal " Georgette came running, excitedly. 
" What has she — madame est cTtune joie foUet " she ex- 
claimed, catching sight of her mistress's face. 

" That is it, Greorgette — une joie follet ** 

When an hour later, Craig came home, drearily to 
the empty house, Fleming met him, with a note. 
^^ Madam left this for you, sir. Madam said I was 
to give it to you, immediate." 

Craig took the oblong bit of paper, his heart sud- 
denly stone. She had gone ; this was to say — he went 
into the library and shut the door. ^^ Don't be a 
cowardly muff. Dexter," he muttered contemptuously, 
" take your medicine. God knows it's due you ! " 

He braced himself against the big table, tore open 
the envelope with fumbling, clumsy fingers. " Will you 
come and bring me home from the theatre? Victory.'* 

He clutched the table, blinking stupidly. ^* She's 
sent for me. She wants to see me, she wants me to 
— no, no, you crazy lunatic, it's not that ! This thing 
has fuddled your brain, you're — ^" he caught up the note 
again, scrutinized it. 

** And bring me home: " he swayed dizzily, while he 
crushed the little note to his unsteady lips. ** I'm in- 
sane," he said, laughing aloud, ^^ I'm completely off the 
rails. But if I can only stay like this for the rest of 
my life, — " he rushed out of the room, and upstairs 
to dress. 

There are people — Arthur Alden among them — 
who say that Victory Law reached her zenith, that night. 
They admit she has remained there ever since ; but they 
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say she has never surpassed that performance, exquisite, 
eerie, delicately wild, of Nora as she played Nora then. 
Following the phenomenon of the night before, it was 
breath-taking. And when, after countless recalls, she 
came out and thanked them, simply, but her grace that 
they adored, irradiated — more wonderful than all the 
play, they lost their heads, and stampeded the stage. 
And she laughed like a child, and allowed them. 

At last, her right hand limp, her throat sore, she 
was alone in her dressing-room ; and precipitately cream- 
ing away the paint from her face. In the midst of the 
process, her hand shook. If he shouldn't come! If 
he should — 

Someone knocked. Victory called ^* come in." 

And Craig stood there. " You told me you wanted 
me to — ^" he closed the door and stood rooted, not 
daring to approach her. 

Victory said not one word. But leaving the table 
with its host of tubes and make-up pots, in her plain 
little Nora dress, she came over to him. 

The man, with a quite primitive cry, caught her; 
all but smothered her with his possessing arms; and 
then, drawing her down with him into a chair, kissed 
her till her head fell back against his shoidder — heavy, 
maddeningly surrendered. " Victory, Victory," he 
murmured, against her lips, '^ where has it all come 
from? What does it mean? " 

She opened her eyes and looked up at him. *^ It 
means," she said, with a broken little laugh, ^^ that 
we've been stupid people, and that — we love each 
other ! " 

He held her for a moment in turbulent silence ; then 
he said, *^ how can you have been stupid, when I — 
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Victory,'' passionate humility shown in the blue eyes 
she loved — ^^ I was a savage ! I asked you to deny — 
I'd taken your perfectly innocent words and turned 
them into — oh I was blind with jealousy, a savage, 
a fool ! But if you can forgive me — if you can — ^ 

^^ My dear " — her hand stole up to touch his cheek 
— ^'when two people love, there is no such thing as 
forgiveness between them: there is only love. And be- 
sides," with a funny little smile, ** you'd have to forgive 
me too, for I was jealous of Harriet!" 

"Of Harriet? You?" 

" Yes," she nodded, emphatically, like Dody. " I 
thought you were rather too fond of her before we 
were married, and — but what does it all matter now? " 
she sat up, radiant, in his arms. *^We understand, 
each of us at last! and — ^" 

" No," Craig interrupted, " it does matter, vitally, 
my side. For I'll never be self-respecting again, till 
I've told you the whole of my wretched mistake. You 
see — ah Victory do listen " — as she leaned over and 
kissed him protestingly — ^" we must get clear now, on 
everything." 

" Yes," she said, " that is true. Tell me, Craig." 

" When you were explaining to me about your stage 
life," he began in a low voice, " in the Pine Room that 
^7) you spoke of the attitude of men. You said how 
they insisted on giving credit for a woman's success 
whatsoever, to the man who stood behind. And then 
Victory, then you said, * and in this case, I'm ready to 
give him his full share ' ! " 

" And you thought I meant — Craig ! " 

" Oh, I've told you I was insane, a fool ! But I 
thought from that, that you'd had with Milhaus the 
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sort of affair that brings down gossip ; and, inevitably, 
the conclusion gossip implies. I thought that was 
what you tried to explain to me; and when I foimd 
Milhaus there with you, that afternoon after we were 
married — well, you understand now." 

" Yes," said Victory, flushing scarlet. 

" I was a fool," he reiterated passionately. ** Why 
didn't I come out then, and ask you to explain, frankly? 
It would all have been swept away, as it's being swept 
away now ; but I was sore, and I thought you ought to 
take the initiative, of yourself, and then later," he 
went on, with an effort, ** there was Karr." 

Victory interrupted. ** Craig, I must explain to you 
about Mr. Karr because " — she threw back her head 
and looked at him bravely — ^^ your feeling wasn't alto- 
gether groimdless. Oh I don't mean that / — why he 
never even occurred to me in that way! And it was 
only yesterday afternoon, that I found out — how he 
felt. It shocked me terribly ; and my first thought was 
of you, to come home and tell you of it, but" — she 
laughed a little, shamefacedly — ^^ I looked in the yel- 
low room, and saw you were with Harriet. And I 
thought — " 

" My dearest! " he kissed her lovely hands. ** Why, 
all I wanted of Harriet — ^" 

" Oh, I know, I know now ; she's been to see me." 
Victory's laugh rang more definite, amused; *^but we 
must thank her, for it was she who showed me my utter 
stupidity; quite unconsciously, she explained every- 
thing." 

" Ah ! " Craig drew a breath of relief. 

" And Craig, I want to tell you — before she came, 
Mr. Karr had been there. He asked me if he might 
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put a history to me ; and he explained, simply and with 
no reservation, how he'd cared for me these three years, 
and how at last he'd come to betray himself yesterday. 
He's never given a sign before; and he promised never 
to do so again. He even suggested that my first deci- 
sion should stand: and that after this we should meet 
only at rehearsals, and performance. He explained 
too, about his part in my work — I'll tell you of that 
another time; but I want you to understand him as I 
do," she said, wistfully. " I want you to see him now 
for the true friend he is." 

Craig said impetuously, " I'll try to — indeed I'll 
try, dear heart. And we must talk about that part 
of your life," he added almost with eagerness — ^**the 
theatre, I mean. We must — ^" 

Victory drew herself out of his arms, and took a 
chair in which she faced him, directly. *' Yes," she 
said ** we must talk of the theatre." 

** Of course you go away from me ! You think I'm go- 
ing to fight that, as I've always fought it, with my 
miserable egotism. No, Victory." 

She leaned towards him. **You mean — oh Craig, 
Mr. Frent told me you were glad when I succeeded last 
night, but you don't mean that you're going to keep on 
being glad? Because," she said, turning rather pale, 
** I must keep on in the theatre." 

" Of course you must ! " Craig sprang up, caught 
her hand. " Look ! " he led her over to the dressing- 
table, stood gazing with her into the oval mirror. 

" My face ! " gasped Victory, " I forgot all about it. 
I've left the paint on one side ! " 

She reached hurriedly for the cold cream jar; but 
Craig stayed her hand. "Wait," he looked over her 
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shoulder, and into her eyes in the glass : *^ I've kissed 
both sides, Victory," he said, with a queer little laugh, 
^^ and I love both sides ! They're each you, one as real 
and wonderful as the other. And I wouldn't have you 
wipe away the theatre side, for^me — I know now — even 
if you could. Why — beloved!" For she had flung 
herself on his breast, and was weeping as though her 
heart would break. 

" D-don't you see?" her voice came stumbling, 
muffled, from his arms, ^Mt's because I'm so terribly 
happy! I can't believe — it's too marvellous — I 
thought you might be reconciled, after a long while; 
but to have you tell me yourself, to have you really 
want — oh, it's too much! It" — her hands went up 
to her heart, tempestuously — ^^St breaks something, 
here ! " 

Craig kissed her hair. ** Of course I want it ! I was 
a selfish beast not to have wanted it long ago. Oh 
Victory, it was wonderful of you to come into my things 
always, while I never budged — it was all but divine of 
you ! " 

Victory raised her head. "Do you know some- 
thing? " she said, dashing away the tears to laugh with 
rueful dismay : " I brought the white and silver frock, 
and my pearls and all my pretties, I was to meet you 
in splendour, and you f oimd me like this ! " 

He caught her up off her feet. "I found my 
own woman: her splendour and her sweetness, that I'd 
lost — oh Victory," with a great sigh of relief, " hasn't 
it been forever, these two weeks? " 

" Centuries ! " said Victory, rumpling his hair. 
"And dear me gracious," she slid' to her feet with a 
little rush — " it's probably centuries since we've been 
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in here ! If we don't get out of this theatre — see what 
time it is, Craig, do." 

"Oh it's early yet" — Craig pulled out his watch 
— ^* quarter to twelve. Victory " — an idea came to 
him ; he turned to her with a boy's eagerness — " if 
we were to go across to the Pine Room and have supper? 
There where we first — and we might find Earr and 
some of them," he added enthusiastically, "I think it 
would be bully ! " 

"It would — it will be! Ill fly and dress — poor 
Greorgette ! she's probably freezing on the stairs. Will 
you find her, Craig? And we'll be in the Pine Room in 
ten minutes," she cried, with her stumbling, unaccus- 
tomed fingers, starting to unfasten her dress. 

But before he left her, Craig came and held her in the 
plain little frock, for an instant, " I love you," he 
said, reverently; and his eyes were very blue, as he 
kissed her. 
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THE PINE ROOM, IN ITS FAR INCON- 
spicuousness, was empty as Victory and Craig 
went in. But at a comer table, supper was 
being laid for one, and the head waiter, greet- 
ing Victory smilingly, said ^we expect Mr. Frent, 
madame. Madame,** suggestively, to madame*s hus- 
band, ^' would perhaps like the table next? 

" ViTould you. Victory ? Td thought — ' 

^* No," she shook her head, adding swiftly, ^* tonight 
let's sit at our table." 

** That's just what I thought! " He followed her to 
it, delighted. " But it'll be joUy to see old Frent. I 
didn't tell you it was he who put me right, to my arrant 
stupidity, dear. I'll not forget it." 

Victory sat down at the familiar table, and he op- 
posite her. *^ Oh," she said, drawing off her gloves with 
fingers not altogether steady, ^ when I think of Mr. 
Frent, I'm on my knees ! Do you know what he stands 
for to me, Craig? With aU his sharp comers, he 
stands for equilibrium." 

^^ That's it!" Craig was feasting his eyes on her 
glowing loveliness in the white gown. 

** For he seems to have behind his glasses, always a 

Plan," she went on thoughtfully, " a sort of Things- 

As-They-Were-Meant-To-Be, and to jerk one back to 
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that, with his quaint bnisqueness, whenever one stumbles 
aside. I love him ! " 

" You may. Will you have oysters or clams, Mrs. 
Dexter? " he asked solemnly, as the waiter came up. 
" Or," remembering her preference, eagerly, ** caviar? " 

** Caviar." She smiled at him, like a pleased child. 
** And " — when they had ordered, and were alone again 
— " after we've had supper," she thought aloud, softly, 
" we'll go home — shan't we, Craig? " 

" My wife ! Oh," he cried despairingly, " it's just as 
it was that first day — waiters and things in stacks! 
Victory, a restaurant is a place to abjure ! " 

" We'll not discover where they are, in Washington," 
she said ; adding, with a slight dimming of her radiance, 
" Craig, that's one thing we've not talked of: what are 
people in Washington, and your constituents and every- 
body, going to say to your wife being on the stage for 
a part of the year? You see, I'll get Mr. Milhaus to 
arrange my engagements for the Spring and Fall, when 
you'll be back here. But — " 

" I don't know what they'll say " — Craig^s mouth 
set, in the stubborn strength she knew so well — *^ and 
I don't care. But I know what I'll say to them! I'll 
say, look here, a lot of you are thundering keen for 
women to vote, aren't you ; you're sitting up nights to 
get them equal rights with men: well, here's one who's 
taking the first right, to live her professional life as a 
man lives his, and make a convincing success of it and 
of marriage into the bargain : what have you to say to 
that, gentlemen ! " 

He laughed triumphantly. "You see? They can't 
say anything I " 

Victory laughed too. " But I haven't made the suo- 
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cess, of both together, yet," she said a little 
tremulously. " Oh, but I will ! I will, Craig ; and per- 
haps " — the wistful colour filtered through her cheeks 
— " perhaps I can show them that in the new era, it 
won't be the stage that will qualify the woman, but the 
woman who'll qualify the stage, or any life that she 
touches. If I could show them that — ! " 

" You can ! Oh, I could come round there and — " 

" Humph ! " a well-known dry voice came up from 
behind them. " I thought I was late," Frent said, re- 
garding first one, then the other of them, from behind 
his tortoise-shell glasses; '^but it seems I'm precisely 
on time ! " 

"You are!" cried Dexter jubilantly, and what his 
voice did not tell, Frent's acute glance read in his eyes 
that shone. " And you're going to iiave supper with 
us. Come along; it's no use looking at that dreary 
bachelor's table over there. We have you and we intend 
to keep you. Don't we. Victory? " 

Victory gave Frent her hands. " You will, won't 
you — tonight? " 

Frent's smile broke into a mass of genial fissures, at 
either side of the sharp mouth. ** I should like noth- 
ing better. But you see I have a guest myself. I ran 
across Earr in the lobby, and he's supping with me. 
He stopped to speak to a man — " 

Craig had jumped up, on the instant. " The very 
thing! Where is he? I'll get him — it shall be parti 
carri^ shan't it Victory?" 

*^ Go and find him," she said, softly. 

Craig turned towards the door. ** By Jove," he ex- 
claimed, halting with a sudden recollection, " I was to 
call up Greorge, and I forgot every blessed thing about 
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it ! I'll do it while Pm out — Gteorge is helping me get 
a job for Fadden," he added to Victory, " we were to 
have heard definitely about it tonight. And that old 
faithful will be waiting up." 

Victory said eagerly, *^ call him up, now. And ask 
him — ask him to beg Mabel to let Dody come over to- 
morrow and spend the day with me. Tell George, 
* please ! ' " 

" Yes — I will." Craig hurried off. 

And Frent sat down beside Victory. He fingered the 
black ribbon, that had been renewed since yesterday. 
"Well, Victory?" 

" Oh Mr. Frent ! " It wblb all she said, all she need 
say. 

" The war is over, eh? The enemies are shaking 
hands?" 

Victory, breathlessly, said " yes ! Can you believe it ? 
I can't — hardly ; it's like a fairy-tale : that henceforth 
they're going to walk side by side ! It's the peace of a 
new epoch, do you see? Neither one to conquer the 
other, but both to join forces. I think it's glorious ! " 

" It is. For " — the grizzled head leaned slightly 
towards her — ^^ to both, to each, is victory." 

She laughed a little shakily. **I think there 
wouldn't be any Victory, if it hadn't been for you — who 
kept guiding her into line. And for that," a sudden 
lovely smile touched her lips, "you get baptism — 
Adam ! " 

The gaunt face went completely white — she won- 
dered for a moment why — then forgot to wonder, as 
Frent said In his usual dry tones, " a man needs it again, 
at forty-three. Thank you, my dear. 

" But you're taking it with the most serene accept- 
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ance," he went on, his face still rather pale, *^ my being 
en intimiti with Earr." 

Victory started. ^' It seemed so natural. I didn't 
think. You had a conversation with him? He told 
you — '• 

^^He told me. Humph!" Adam jerked his lean 
shoulders testily. ** The man's voice when he's telling 
anything, makes one liquefy ; but when he's telling the 
truth — 

" Oh " — as Karr and Craig came up together — ^^ I 
was just confounding you, Earr," Frent glanced up with 
his terse laugh: ^'your wretched voice and a few other 
things." 

Earr, standing at Craig's side, smiled at Victory. 
** They're both . . trying to make a fool of. me," he 
told her, with an oblique look of understanding at her 
husband. ^^ I haven't been treated to such disconcert- 
ing appreciation in my life." 

Craig laughed like a boy. *^ Sit down, sit down," he 
said, pushing Earr towards the chair on the other side 
of Victory. And Victory, meeting the grey, assuring 
eyes, said "do!" 

" You telephoned Greorge? " she asked her husband. 

^^Yes. I gave him your message; and Mabel was 
there with him — they said all right. I talked with them 
both for a minute," Craig's voice was of relieved con- 
tentment, "and they seemed to be delighted. Mabel 
said she'd bring Dody herself." 

"Ah!" Victory's sigh was all happiness, anticipa- 
tion. She felt the little arms round her neck, heard 
the sweet childish treble : " it's me. Aunt Vict'ry 1 " 
Her eyes closed for a moment; curiously, she fancied 
herself in Craig's arms. 
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When she looked up, Craig was saying — glancing 
round the fragrant empty room, and then at the two 
men on either side of his beautifid wife: "there's just 
one thing — before we eat, or say a word more, I want 
to propose you a toast." It was not at them he looked 
now, but at her, flowering out of her white gown in 
radiance and mystery; and to him, it was their real 
wedding-day, as he said, raising high his glass : " I give 
you — Victory Law ! *' 

She gazed at them, each one, eyes brooding, marvel- 
lous ; while the three men drank it, standing: " Victory 
Law!" 
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